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VITTORIO  SELLA 

CHARLES  E.  EAY, 

President  of  the  American  Alpine  Club 

IT  is  no  chance  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Vittorio  Sella  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  legion  of  photographers  who  have  made  the  mountain  in  all 
its  phases  the  difficult  subject  of  their  labors.  He  comes  by  good  right 
to  this  primacy  — by  grace,  in  part,  of  heredity;  in  larger  part  by  virtue 
of  intelligent,  persistent  work.  His  father,  Venanzio,  the  founder  of  a leading 
industry  of  his  home  city,  Biella  — beautifully  situated  in  a valley  of  Novara 
at  the  base  of  the  Alps  — was  also  a man  of  scientific  mind,  to  whom  the  art 
of  photography,  then  in  its  infancy,  made  a special  appeal.  As  early  as  1858 
there  appeared  from  his  pen  a notable  article  on  the  subject,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Lrench  and  German  and  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Roret.  Vittorio’s  uncle  was  the  noted  Italian  statesman,  Quintino 
Sella,  a man  almost  idolized  by  his  comjjatriots,  the  tyj)e  of  a noble  democracy, 
the  patron  saint  of  Alpinism,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club.  This  noblest  of  sports  was  his  chief  recreation  from  his  exhausting 
labors  for  the  State.  On  these  excursions  his  }'oung  nephews  bore  a part,  Vit- 
torio being  but  fifteen  when  he  made  with  him  his  own  first  ascent,  and  thus 
began  the  long  series  of  adventurous  climbs  which  have  familiarized  him  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  high  summits  in  every  zone.  In  his  earlier  ones  the  prim- 
itive camera  of  his  father  served  him  in  his  photographic  work,  giving  place 
from  year  to  year  to  more  perfect  instruments  and  ever-improving  devices. 

Born  in  1859,  he  is  now  forty-seven  years  of  age.  Closing  his  school-life  at 
eighteen,  he  entered  the  army  for  the  usual  term  of  service,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  take  the  headship  of  the  great  woolen  industry,  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Henceforth  his  art  was  to  be  pursued  only  in  such  vacations 
as  he  could  snatch  from  business;  but  no  man  knew  better  than  he  what  the 
Lrench  call  la  science  des  moments  perdits.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  wasted 
moments,  but  to  have  known  how  to  fill  all  to  the  best  advantage.  Thus, 
in  1887,  3-  period  of  two  weeks,  he  made  seven  high  ascents  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 

including  several  of  the  most  difficult  jK-aks.  The  following  year,  in  a similar 
forced  march,  he  secured  his  superb  array  of  views  of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  In 
1889  1890  he  made  two  visits  to  the  Caucasus,  with  equally  notable  results. 

By  this  time  his  pffiotographic  work  formed  a large  and  unparalleled  collection. 


In  1893  he  exhibited  in  competition  at  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Turin 
an  extensive  series  (some  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  number),  to  which  was 
awarded  the  first  gold  medal  and  diploma  of  honor.  It  was  these  pictures  which 
soon  afterwards  w^ere  brought  to  Boston  for  exhibition  by  the  x\ppalachian 
Mountain  Club,  and  which  shortly  were  purchased  and  became  the  Club’s  well- 
known  “Sella  Collection.” 

In  1897,  as  a companion  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  he  visited  Alaska, 
ascending  with  the  party  to  the  virgin  summit  of  Mt.  Saint  Elias.  As  regards 
photographic  results,  this  was  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  campaigns,  the  ex- 
cessive dampness,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  seriously  injuring  all  his  larger 
plates.  It  was  doubtless  this  experience  which  led  him  to  abandon  his  larger 
camera  (12  x 13  inches),  and  depend  upon  the  successful  enlargement  of  smaller 
plates.  Such  arc  the  superb  pictures  obtained  in  his  next  distant  journey,  which 
he  made  in  1900  with  Messrs.  Frcshfield  and  Garwood  of  the  English  Alpine 
Club.  The  lofty  Himalayas  were  the  goal,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  party  might 
reach  at  least  one  of  those  sublime  summits.  A phenomenally  heavy  snow- 
fall thwarted  this  plan,  but,  in  compensation,  perfectly  cleared  the  atmosphere 
and  secured  for  Sella  incomparable  conditions  for  his  work.  The  partv  made 
the  circuit  of  Mt.  Kunchinjinga  — the  first  Europeans  to  accomplish  this  notable 
excursion.  The  series  of  views  thus  obtained  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all 
his  work.  The  enlargements  are  marvels  of  detail  and  definition;  the  scenes, 
the  grandest  our  globe  has  to  offer.  Incomjiaraldy  grand  is  his  panorama  from 
the  northwest  of  that  great  mountain,  showing  it  and  its  retinue  of  mighty  peaks 
and  five  vast  glaciers  descending  the  wild  ravines.  A passing  cloud  lightly  hangs 
as  a veil  upon  one  of  the  peaks. 

After  this  journey  to  India  field-work  had  a rest  for  a few  years,  but  the 
photographic  laboratory  at  Biella  was  not  idle,  Sclla’s  assistants  being  employed 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  his  pictures.  The  master  himself  was  now  en- 
gaged, in  moments  taken  from  business  cares,  in  a new  enterprise,  on  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  no  other  than  the  reclaiming  to  culture  of  a large  tract  of  land  which 
had  relapsed  into  wildness.  It  is  a comment  upon  Sclla’s  wide  reading  that  the 
methods  employed  were  those  developed  in  the  United  States;  and  upon  his 
apjjreciation  of  his  parental  duties,  that  his  motive  was  “to  secure  a noble  and 
useful  employment”  for  his  young  sons.  This  interest  has  absorbed  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  for  the  past  few  years.  But  last  summer  he  was  again  invited 
by  his  royal  friend,  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  to  accompany  him  on  a far  jour- 
ney: (his  time  to  attack  the  still  unconquered  peaks  of  Mt.  Ruwenzori  in  Equa- 
torial i\frica.  Ifike  all  previous  expeditions  of  that  intrepid  young  explorer, 
tills  also  was  crowned  with  success,  and  doulitless  an  equally  brilliant  success 
was  at  tlie  same  time  attained  by  Sella.  Some  of  the  results  will  soon  be  on  view 
in  this  country,  and  an  exliibition  of  unusual  interest  is  likely  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  affording  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  extensive  series  of 
lantern-views  made  in  the  Biella  laboratory  from  the  most  striking  of  Sella’s 
photograjjhs  among  many  mountain  ranges  from  Saint  Elias  to  Ruwenzori. 
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LOl'IS  J.  CHRISTIE  SURFACE  OF  GLACIER 

THE  HALLETT  GLACIER  ON  THE  MUMMY  RANGE 

LOUIS  J.  CHRISTIE 

IN  several  of  the  articles  written  in  the  past  year  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  discussion  was,  for  the  most  part, 
scientilic;  and  that  the  details  and  methods  of  approach  were  left  out  as 
too  insignificant  to  occupy  space  where  long  names  and  unheard-of  the- 
ories could  be  advanced. 

That  lack  prompted  me  to  try  to  show  you  the  other  side  with  my  own 
trip  to  a glacier.  Truthfully,  I could  not  give  a good  definition  of  the  one  I saw, 
it  was  so  totally  different  from  anything  else  I had  ever  seen  — so  strange  and 
wonderful  that  I am  even  at  a loss  for  words  that  can  justify  it. 

In  Colorado  there  are  two  recognized  glaciers;  the  Hallett  Glacier,  on  the 
side  of  Hague’s  Peak,  on  the  Mummy  Range,  and  the  Arapahoe  Glacier,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Arapahoe  Peaks.  It  is  of  the  former  that  I write. 

About  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Denver,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies  in 
Estes  Park,  there  is  a beautiful  little  valley  hemmed  in  by  ranges  of  high  moun- 
tains: iMt.  Olympus  and  the  Twin  Sisters  on  one  side,  both  rising  above  ten 
thousand  feet;  on  another  side  a group  with  Long’s  Peak  in  the  centre,  14,276 
feet  high;  on  another,  the  Eront  or  Snowy  Range  of  the  Rockies;  and,  lastly, 
the  Mummy  Range. 

It  was  from  the  middle  of  this  valley  that  a party  of  three  of  us  started,  very 
early  one  bright  September  morning,  with  our  horses  packeil  with  blankets  and 
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with^,“  grub  ” for  several  days.  We  followed  the  road  from  the  ranch  down  across 
the  Big  Thompson  River,  past  foothills  that  would  have  a grand  name  and  the 
prefix  “Mt.”  if  they  could  only  have  been  set  up  in  the  East,  until  we  struck 
the  trail  leading  up  Black  Canon  towards  the  Mummy  Range. 

Along  two  high  ridges,  probably  moraines  from  ancient  glaciers,  sometimes 
on  top  of  one,  then  on  the  other,  our  horses  plodded  along  until  noon,  when  we 
had  reached  an  altitude  of  about  ten  thousand  feet.  We  ate  our  lunch  quietly 
by  the  side  of  the  bubbling  mountain-stream  while  it  dashed  over  boulders  and 
fallen  timber  on  its  wav  to  the  Atlantic  some  thousands  of  miles  away,  asserting 
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its  importance,  it  seemed,  by  the  amount  of  noise  it  made.  After  an  hour’s  rest 
we  put  the  saddles  and  packs  on  again  and  started.  We  traced  the  stream  up 
nearly  to  its  source,  either  making  our  own  trails  or  following  those  the  moun- 
tain sheep  and  deer  had  made.  Although  wc  saw  no  wild  animals,  they  had  left 
their  hoof-prints  in  the  gravel  only  a short  time  before.  Then,  linally,  aliout  live 
o’clock,  we  came  out  into  the  open,  with  the  peculiar  top  of  Mummy  Mountain 
standing  out  before  us,  golden  in  the  sunlight,  against  a background  of  dark 
blue.  Around  the  side  of  Mummy  ran  the  trail  which  terminated  at  Lawn  Lake, 
only  a few  feet  below  Timberline,  our  camping-place. 
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After  unpacking  the  horses,  we  wandered  around  for  a short  time,  study- 
ing the  lay  of  the  land  and  watching  the  clouds  go  drifting  over  the  sun,  just 
setting;  then  we  set  about  to  roast  a few  slices  of  bacon  and  toast  the  bread  for 
our  supper.  Our  camp  was  between  two  large  boulders,  j;he  trees  at  Timberline 
on  one  side  and  snow  on  the  other,  with  Mother  Earth  underneath  and  that  beau- 
tiful “wide  and  starry  sky”  above. 

It  was  cold  throughout  the  night,  and  the  fire  we  had,  although  it  blazed 
with  great  vigor,  helped  along  occasionally  by  large,  dry  trees,  was  inadequate. 
I distinctly  remember  getting  up  several  times  to  feed  more  trees  to  it  (the  others 
did  so,  too,  but  they  would  n’t  admit  it). 

Along  about  four  o’clock,  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see  about  without 
stretching  our  eyes.  Mills  sang  out  to  get  up;  we  scrambled  to  our  feet,  blinked 
our  eyes  and,  I am  glad  to  say,  omitted  the  “rush  to  a cool  stream  for  a morn- 
ing’s plunge.”  A few  more  slices  of  bacon  and  a hot  can  of  beans  apiece  served 
for  our  breakfast  — and  a mighty  good  one  it  was,  too;  in  fact,  I can’t  remember 
ever  having  any  other  breakfast  that  could  quite  come  up  to  that  one. 

Then  the  sun  came  out  on  the  top  of  old  Mummy,  and  as  the  reflection 
gradually  sank  down  lower  it  grew  lighter,  so  at  about  five  we  started  up  the 
last  stretch  — to  cross  the  range.  The  horses  served  for  a short  distance,  but  when 
the  rocks  grew  larger  and  more  irregular  they  were  left  behind  and  we  took  the 
rest  on  foot.  Every  once  in  a while  we  stopped,  out  of  breath,  rather  like  the 
dog  whose  breath  came  in  short  pants;  then  it  seemed  we  were  just  as  far  from 
the  top  as  we  ever  were;  sometimes  it  looked  farther.  About  half  way  up  we  saw 
some  snow-white  Ptarmigan  flying  around  among  the  boulders,  and  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  chasing  them  — but  we  went  on  empty-handed;  their  lungs  beat 
ours. 

Towards  noon  the  sun  came  down  hotter  and  hotter,  and  our  lips  became 
parched;  but  when  we  came  to  the  top,  little  inconveniences  like  that  were  dropped 
as  we  looked  o\'er  at  the  wonderful  view  before  us  on  the  other  side.  About  a 
mile  away,  and  a few  hundred  feet  below,  lay  the  long,  narrow  body  of  the  glacier. 
As  I said  before,  words  could  n’t  justify  it;  we  just  stood  there  and  looked.  It 
seemerl  impossil^le.  Then  we  started  to  descend.  It  was  short  work  getting 
down  to  it,  and  when  we  saw  it  was  ice,  all  ice,  dirty  and  covered  with  chips 
of  rock  but  still  ice,  a feeling  of  awe  came  over  us.  It  took  a brave  heart  to  first 
step  out  upon  it. 

The  others  took  the  straight  route  across  and  climbed  along  on  the  cold, 
bare  ice  towards  the  to]j,  not  taking  anv  chances  of  falling  through  where  the 
snow  liad  made  soft  l^ridges  across  the  deep,  dark  chasms  underneath.  Shortly 
before,  I had  left  them  to  take  some  pictures,  ljut  I caught  up  with  them  before 
tliey  came  to  the  top  anrl  there,  together,  we  viewed  the  panorama  on  the  other 
side. 

The  four  separate  ranges  that  lay  to  the  north  — the  Medicine  Bow,  Lar- 
amie, Ral)bit’s  Ear  and  Poudre  — stood  out  across  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Poudre  in  a remarkal)ly  line  pers])ectivc.  It  seemed  to  us  almost  as  if  we  were 
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looking  at  a painting,  but  the  artist  who  could  paint  that  picture  would  never 
need  to  paint  another. 

Roped  together,  wc  crawled  over  the  ridge  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
ice,  and  gradually  worked  our  way  down  aliout  a c^uarter  of  a mile  to  the 
first  series  of  crevasses.  These  were  only  partly  uncovered,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  could  get  near  enough  to  look  down.  The  true  dark  green 
color  of  the  ice  was  put  forth  quite  differently  from  the  pure  white  of  that  on  top, 
in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the  yawning  chasm  seemed  fairly  aching  for  some 
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one  to  fall  in;  but  nobody  wanted  to  at  that  particular  time,  so  we  moved  on  to 
the  second  series,  the  largest  on  the  glacier. 

In  this  series,  there  were  three  distinct  gaps,  the  largest  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  wide  (Goodness  knows  how  deep!)  and  as  cold  as 
any  cold-storage  plant  ever  made.  We  made  preparations  to  let  one  down;  and 
although  there  were  two  strong  men  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  it  seemed  a hazard- 
ous task  to  let  any  human  being  brave  the  unknown  dangers  a place  like  that 
might  contain. 

Mills,  being  the  true  mountaineer  of  the  three,  was  the  first  to  descend,  and 
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after  having  the  rope  tied  securely  about  his  waist  he  crawled  over  the  edge, 
while  we  let  out  the  rope  inch  by  inch  until  he  was  standing  on  the  thin  ledge 
of  ice,  forty  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  a slight  pull  on  the 
rope  to  prevent  his  breaking  through,  as  the  ledge  was  only  the  formation  from 
the  drippings  above.  After  rummaging  around  for  a short  time,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  pull.  When  he  came  to  the  edge,  to  show  our  joy  that  nothing  had 
happened,  we  gave  an  extra  yank,  which  sent  poor  INI  ills  sliding  for  several 
yards  along  the  surface,  and  it  almost  broke  him  in  two. 

With  a rather  scared  feeling  I went  down  in  my  turn,  expecting  at  any  mo- 
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ment  to  have  the  rope  break  or  that  the  ice  would  give  way  and  let  me  go  hurl- 
ing down  into  the  deep  chasm  below;  but  I stopped  in  safety  on  the  ledge  at  the 
bottom,  full  of  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  beautiful  shapes  and  figures  the 
sun  and  meltings  had  carved  in  the  overhangings  of  snow-white  ice.  Every- 
thing had  a fringe  of  icicles  hanging  to  it,  and  they  looked  like  sparkling  silver 
in  the  sunlight  above,  as  crystals  on  chandeliers  in  a brilliantly  lighted  ballroom. 
Every  second  or  two  an  icicle  would  fall  with  a crash,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  around  carefully  or  be  hit. 

At  the  end  of  the  crevasse,  a huge  pile  of  snow  rose  out  over  the  top  and  in 
the  glare  of  the  sun  made  as  beautiful  a picture  of  light  and  shade  as  Nature 
could  paint.  It  was  a great  regret  to  me  that  it  did  not  show  more  clearly  in  the 
photograph  I took  of  it. 

My  curiosity  was  only  about  half  satisfied  when  that  peculiar  shivery 
feeling  you  get  when  the  thermometer  registers  twenty  or  thirty  below  took 
hold  of  me,  and,  dressed  as  I was  in  light,  loose  clothes  for  climbing,  it  made  me 
feel  quite  numb.  My  boots  were  saturated  from  standing  on  the  wet  snow  and 
ice;  moreover,  the  small  pools  formed  by  the  drippings  helped,  too  — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  it  was  all  I could  do  to  drag  my  feet  after  me  to  the  place  where 
the  rope  came  over.  However,  after  I was  once  on  the  surface  it  took  only  a 
short  time  for  the  hot  sun  to  warm  me  up  again. 

We  inspected  the  rest  of  the  crevasses  along  down  towards  the  end  of  the 
glacier,  but  found  none  as  beautiful  or  as  interesting  as  this  one. 

Our  calculations  in  the  several  hours  wt  spent  walking  around  on  the  ice 
were  that  the  whole  body  was  about  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  nearly  a half 
mile  wide;  and  from  the  width  and  from  general  slope  of  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, it  could  easily  have  been  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep.  For  these  cal- 
culations I have  no  proof,  as  they  were  determined  from  appearances  only. 

At  the  bottom,  where  the  outlet  was,  the  stream  pouring  out  from  the  rocks 
and  ice  was  of  no  mean  size.  The  cakes  that  had  broken  off  were  lying  about 
at  random  on  the  steep  slope,  surrounded  by  large  banks  of  snow.  In  the  small 
]jool  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  the  boulders  lying  there  were  loose  and  on  a del- 
icate balance.  So  uncertain  were  we  of  our  safety  in  descending  there  that  we 
turned  around  and  climl:)ed  back,  preparing  to  make  our  departure  by  the  same 
road  we  had  come.  All  along  the  lower  end  there  was  a smooth  patch  of  ice, 
probably  smoothed  out  by  the  melting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  it  struck  me  that  it 
woukl  be  a ratlier  novel  thing  to  come  back  and  enjoy  a skate  in  the  summer- 
time. I am  afraid,  however,  that  by  the  time  I could  get  over  the  ridge,  skates, 
and  j)robably  clothes  too,  would  be  discarded. 

To  grind  our  way  Ijack  over  the  side  of  Hagues  seemed  to  us,  in  our  condi- 
tion, to  be  harder  than  the  trip  up  on  the  other  side,  although  that  was  sev- 
eral times  as  long;  Imt  with  all  our  wet  feet,  tired  eyes  and  general  tired  condi- 
tion, we  managed  to  crawl  along  until  about  three,  when  we  reached  the  top 
and  started  down  on  the  other  side.  A few  minutes  later  we  w'ere  on  our  horses, 
headcfl  for  camp. 
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Probabl}'  you  knc^w  that  at  an  altitude  of  eleven  thousand  feet  the  air  is 
rare  and  refreshing  — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  after  cooking  hurriedly  a few  slices 
of  bacon,  we  were  ready  to  start  on  the  trip  back  to  the  ranch.  We  were  packed 
and  ready  by  four;  luit  instead  of  going  back  through  Black  Canon,  we  chose 
the  roundabout  way  through  Horseshoe  Park.  The  roads  were  wide  after  we 
crossed  the  moraine  and  afforded  better  riding  in  the  dark. 

With  nothing  but  the  howling  of  the  coyotes  to  interest  us,  we  arrived  at 
the  ranch  late  at  night,  where  a nice  hot  supper  was  waiting  for  us  — and  I can 
assure  you  it  was  appreciated. 

A FACTORIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CHART 

RICHARD  PERCY  HINES,  B.  E. 

Factorial  or  tank  development  for  photographic  plates  and  films 
has  come  largely  into  use  of  late,  and  for  those  who  use  this  method 
regularly  in  their  developing,  or  are  just  beginning  experiments  along 
this  line,  the  Factorial  Development  Chart  accompanying  this  article 
will  be  found  most  useful. 

As  is  known,  the  time  required  for  the  proper  development  of  a plate,  as- 
suming that  the  exposure  has  been  within  the  limits  of  the  latitude  of  the  plate, 
depends  upon  the  developing-agent  used,  the  composition  of  the  developer  and 
its  temperature.  These  factors  will  influence  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  im- 
age, and  for  each  developer  there  is  a factor  by  which  the  time  of  appearance 
may  be  multiplied  to  give  the  time  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
plate.  This  factor  may  be  determined  by  each  worker  for  the  developer  he  is 
using,  or  taken  from  the  Table  of  Factors  on  page  86  of  the  Photo-Era  for 
August,  1906. 

The  formula  expressing  the  relation  between  the  time  of  appearance,  de- 
velopment factor  and  required  time  of  development  is  Ta  x F/60  equals  Td 
where  Ta  equals  time  of  appearance  in  seconds,  F equals  development  factor, 
Td  ecjuals  required  time  of  development  in  minutes. 

This  formula  has  been  used  in  preparing  the  chart  in  a manner  frequently 
used  in  engineering-work,  to  show  graphically  the  results  from  certain  formulae 
and  experimental  research,  and  those  of  the  Photo-Era  readers  adept  in  hand- 
ling the  slide-rule  will  find  the  formula  easily  solved  this  way,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  set  the  ratio  F/60  on  the  rule,  and,  for  any  time  of  appearance, 
read  off  directly  from  the  rule  the  proper  time  of  development. 

The  method  of  using  the  chart  will  be  easily  understood,  and  is  as  follows: 
given  a developer  whose  factor  is  known,  taking,  for  example,  pyro,  with  two 
grains  to  the  ounce  and  no  bromide  — having  a factor  of  12;  and  suppose, 
further,  that  the  image  appears  thirty  seconds  after  the  plate  or  film  has  been 
flowed  with  the  developer,  then  it  is  required  to  find  from  the  chart  the  proper 
time  of  development. 
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On  the  left-hand  vertical  margin  find  thirty  seconds  and  follow  this  over 
horizontally  to  the  right  until  it  intersects  with  the  “development  factor  diagonal” 
marked  12,  and,  dropping  down  from  this  intersection  to  the  bottom  horizon- 
tal line  marked  “Time  of  Development,”  we  find  six  minutes  as  the  required 
time  of  development  for  the  thirty  seconds’  time  of  appearance  and  develop- 
ment factor  of  twelve. 

With  this  method  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  temperature  of  the  devel- 
oper, as  in  the  method  by  Mr.  Alves,  published  in  the  Photo-Era  of  Septem- 
ber, 1906;  but  of  course,  in  the  factorial  as  well  as  in  the  regular  method  of  de- 
velopment the  best  results  are  obtained  with  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
between  65  and  75  degrees  F. 

Should  a case  arise  which  does  not  come  within  the  chart,  the  result  may 
readily  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  time  of  development  found  for  some 
assumed  time  of  appearance  within  the  range  of  the  chart  by  the  ratio  of  the 
actual  time  of  appearance  to  the  one  assumed  on  the  chart.  For  example:  take 
sixty  seconds  as  the  time  of  appearance  with  the  above  factor  of  twelve.  This 
falls  without  the  chart,  so  we  assume  a time  of  appearance  of  thirty  seconds, 
find  the  time  of  development  for  this  and  then  multiply  by  the  ratio  of  60  to 
30,  giving  us  twelve  minutes  as  the  proper  time  of  development. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  SNOW  LANDSCAPES 


W.  RAWLINGS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  photographers  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — those  that  have  opportunities  of  photographing  land- 
scapes during  the  winter  months,  and  those  that  have  not.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  former  class  if  they  do  not  make  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  latter,  in  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  effects  which  the  changing  seasons  present 
to  us.  Our  English  landscape  is  often  much  more  beautiful,  photographically 
considered  at  least,  during  the  cold  gray  and  misty  months  of  winter  than  at 
the  times  when  sunshine  and  brilliant  color  prevail;  many  of  the  effects  are  more 
easily  secured  by  the  camera;  and  the  pitfalls  into  which  the  photographer  with- 
out great  experience  is  likely  to  fall  are  perhaps  fewer  in  number.  For  exam- 
ple, he  is  not  so  easily  misled  by  the  charms  of  color.  How  often  do  we  hear 
the  beginner,  sometimes  even  the  expert,  say,  “I  was  carried  away  by  the  color 
of  the  scene.”  In  winter  sober  tints  predominate.  Errors  in  tone  values  and 
color  rendering  are  therefore  far  fewer  in  the  photographing  of  winter  land- 
scapes if  certain  precautions  in  exposing  and  developing  the  plate  (which  will 
be  dealt  with  later)  are  taken. 

There  are  many  fine  subjects  which  are  quite  impossible  during  the  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  density  of  the  foliage  and  undergrowth.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  all  the  beauty  of  the  tree-forms  stand  revealed,  and  many  a new  vista  is 
opened  up.  The  photographer  who  has  the  opportunity  of  landscape  work  in 
the  winter,  and  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  privileges,  loses  some  of  the  best 
cliances  of  picture-making  which  the  round  of  the  year  offers. 

Snow  Landscape. — Only  one  aspect  of  winter  landscape  will  be  fully 
dealt  with  in  this  article.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  for  the  photogra- 
pher to  render  with  anything  like  complete  success.  I refer  to  landscape  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Sometimes  a winter  passes  without  a single  snowfall.  Possibly 
when  snow  does  come,  fears  of  cold  hands,  wet  and  cold  feet,  and  many  other 
discomforts  keep  the  photographer  by  his  fireside.  But  good  stout  boots,  well 
oiled,  and  a brisk  walk  to  the  field  of  action  usually  remove  any  chance  of  evil 
results  from  the  climatic  conditions.  The  writer  has  on  many  occasions  spent 
whole  days  tramping  with  his  camera  in  deep  snow  and  in  wet  snow,  on  the 
high  moors  and  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Yorkshire  and  Devonshire,  without 
ever  taking  cold  or  harm  from  the  exposure  — nay,  rather,  increased  health 
and  vigor  have  invariably  followed. 

The  Camera. — Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  technical  and  practical 
difficulties,  and  sec  how  they  may  best  be  overcome.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  presents  itself  is,  What  kind  of  camera  is  best  fitted  for  the  work?  Is 
a stand  camera  essential,  or  is  a hand-camera  a serviceable  instrument  for  se- 
curing snow-pictures?  If  more  than  one  or  two  days’  excursion  is  being  made 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  take  both  stand  and  hand  cameras;  for  in,  say,  a 


week’s  holiday  very  varied  subjects  and  very  opposite  conditions  of  weather 
and  light  may  be  met  with.  The  stand  camera  will,  of  course,  be  equal  to  any 
subject  which  does  not  include  moving  figures  or  animals,  and  will  probably 
be  found  the  more  useful  instrument. 

The  Lens. — But  if  the  hand  camera  possesses  a lens  working  at  a wide 
aperture,  say  //6,  by  all  means  make  it  part  of  the  equipment.  The  wide  aper- 
ture is  almost  essential  for  winter  work.  Hand  cameras  with  lenses  working 
at  //ii  and  //i6  will  be  of  use  only  in  very  favorable  light  and  with  comparatively 
few  subjects.  Nothing  is  more  tantalizing  than  to  meet  with  delightful  subjects 
upon  which  we  are  burning  to  expose  plates,  and  to  know  that  the  instrument 
we  are  carrying  is  quite  incapable  of  giving  the  necessary  e.xposurc.  In  such  a 
case  we  shall  probably  expose  the  plates,  against  the  dictates  of  our  better  judg- 
ment. We  shall  thus  give  ourselves  the  trouble  of  development  on  the  return 
home,  the  final  result  being  disappointment  at  the  failure  and  waste. 

For  the  stand  camera,  let  the  equipment  be  as  complete  as  possible.  Lenses 
of  varying  focal  lengths  are  of  the  greatest  service.  For  a half-plate  camera, 
lenses  of  six,  eight  and  ten  inches’  focal  length  will  be  found  most  useful.  For 
a quarter-plate,  lenses  of  four,  five  and  one  half  and  eight  inches  are  excellent. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a waterproof  focusing-cloth.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  opaque,  and  of  affording  needful  protection  of  the  camera  against 
rain,  damp  and  snow.  There  is  nothing  more  wearisome  than  frequently  pack- 
ing and  unpacking  the  camera  because  of  rain  or  damp.  The  waterproof  cloth 
dispenses  with  this  unpleasant  necessity. 

Plates. — The  question  of  plates  or  films  is  usually  a foregone  conclusion 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  camera  in  the  possession  of  the  photographer. 
The  writer’s  preference  is  emphatically  for  plates,  notwithstanding  their  weight 
and  bulk.  It  is  best  to  take  away  with  us  as  many  plates  or  films  as  we  are 
likely  to  want.  Ask  the  dealer  to  get  them  fresh  from  the  maker,  and  of  the 
same  batch.  Plates  bearing  the  same  name  and  label,  nominally  of  the  same 
speed,  often  vary  a good  deal  in  their  rapidity.  The  Extra  Rapid  Series,  of 
whatever  brand  chosen,  should  be  used  so  as  to  enable  the  photographer  at  any 
time  of  the  day  to  cope  with  subjects  badly  lighted  or  having  heavy  shadows. 
A rapid  plate  gives  a power  in  reserve  which  may  be  called  upon  when  wanted. 
With  a lens  working  at  //6,  and  an  extra  rapid  plate,  hand-camera  work  is 
possible  as  late  as  4 p.m.  in  January,  provided  discretion  is  used  as  to  the  sub- 
ject exposed  upon. 

Color. — A landscape  in  winter,  especially  when  snow-clad,  is  very  largely 
in  monochrome.  The  brilliant  and  varied  colors  it  may  have  in  summer  are 
toned  down  to  sober  tints,  and  if  covered  with  a more  or  less  heavy  coating  of 
snow  is  reduced  to  shades  of  black  and  white.  Isochromatic  plates,  therefore, 
possessing  qualities  of  rendering  color  values  correctly,  are  of  no  special  value 
in  snow  photography.  Ordinary  plates  are  just  as  good  for  the  purjjosc,  and 
do  not  require  the  special  precautions  in  the  dark-room  manipulations  which 
isochromatic  plates  demand.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  isochromatic  jfiates 
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get  rid,  as  far  as  the  picture  is  concerned,  of  the  mists  that  often  dim  the  distance 
in  a landscape.  This  is  a very  doubtful  claim,  and  even  if  true  is  pictorially 
undesirable.  The  charm  and  delicacy  of  many  a winter  picture  is  due  to  the 
prevailing  mists. 

Halation. — Backed  plates  are  certainly  advantageous.  Great  contrasts 
have  often  to  be  dealt  with  in  snow  photography,  especially  when  the  fall  is  a 
light  one.  Black  tree-trunks  against  white  snow,  dark  buildings,  and  glisten- 
ing sunlit  surfaces  are  subjects  very  likely  to  give  halation  on  unbacked  plates. 
By  all  means,  therefore,  use  plates  as  well  backed  as  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

The  Negative. — It  is  most  important  to  gain  a clear  idea  of  the  kind  of 
negative  best  fitted  to  give  a satisfactory  print,  true  in  tone  and  texture  in  all 
its  parts,  before  setting  out  to  expose  a plate.  When  there  is  a deep  fall  of  snow 
which  largely  or  wholly  obliterates  the  ordinary  features  of  the  landscape,  the 
gradations  and  textures  are  extremely  delicate.  The  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  snow  itself,  even  in  sunshine,  are  not  great.  It  is  evident  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  negative  must  be  developed  thin.  “Dense”  and  “thin”  are 
relative  terms,  but  perhaps  the  reader  knows  the  usual  density  of  a good  cloud 
negative.  A negative  of  a snow  picture  should  have  a density  only  about  twice 
that  of  a cloud  negative.  If  the  deposit  is  much  more  than  this  the  finer  detail 
will  Ije  inevitaljly  lost  in  any  printing-process  except  carbon.  The  exposure 
has  to  be  calculated  to  a nicety,  or  the  variations  in  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
subject  will  vanish. 

Exposure. — There  is  a great  difference  in  the  exposure  required  for  a land- 
scape hiflden  in  deep  snow,  and  one  only  lightly  covered  with  snow  having  dark 
objects  protruding,  such  as  tree-trunks,  bushes,  rocks,  walls  or  houses.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  give  exact  directions,  but  as  a rough  guide  it  may  suffice 
to  say  tliat  deep  snow  in  sunshine  without  dark  oljjects,  between  ten  and  two, 
would  require  about  one-twentieth  second  at  //ii.  In  a diffused  light  a sim- 
ilar subject  should  receive  one-fifth  second,  whilst  one  with  dark  protruding 
oljjects  would  rcc[uire  four  to  twenty  times  these  exposures.  The  two  main  points 
in  the  exposure  are  these:  first,  do  not  over-expose  on  brilliantly  lit  deep  snow, 
or  all  the  fine  detail  and  light  and  shade  of  the  sul:>ject  will  be  lost  in  the  print, 
til  rough  flatness  and  want  of  contrast  in  the  negative;  second,  do  not  under- 
exjjose  when  dark  objects  are  included  in  the  picture,  or  the  negative  will  show 
such  differences  in  the  density  of  the  deposit  that  nothing  but  a “soot-and- 
whitewash”  print  can  result. 

Jh’velopinent. — But  even  if  the  correct  exjiosure  is  given,  it  is  very  easy  to 
miss  the  required  quality  in  the  negative  by  wrong  development.  What  arc  the 
Ijest  means  of  securing  a thin,  delicate  negative  full  of  fine  gradations?  First, 
avoid  using  hydro(|uinone  (unmixed  with  other  devcloping-agents),  for  hydro- 
(juinone  tends  to  give  dense  de])osits  when  the  develojier  is  at  or  aljout  the 
normal  temjierature.  (If  A’ery  cold,  hydroc{uinone  developer  liecomcs  very  slow 
in  action;  indeed,  almost  inojierative. ) Almost  any  other  developer  is  suitable 
for  tlie  ])urpose,  preference  being  given  by  the  author  to  pyro-soda,  which  can 
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be  made  to  yield  almost  any  character  of  negative  that  may  be  required,  both 
as  regards  density  and  color.  A simple  and  excellent  formula  is  as  follows: 

A 


Pyro  

I 

ounce 

Metabisulphite  of  potassium  . . 

1 

2 

U 

Water 

B 

8o 

ounces 

Bromide  potassium 

6o 

grains 

Sodium  sulphite  

8 

ounces 

Sodium  carbonate 

8 

U 

Water  

8o 

u 

For  deep  snow  pictures  use  equal  quantities  of  each  without  further  dilution. 
For  snow  subjects  with  considerable  contrasts  dilute  with  an  equal  volume 
of  water.  Development  will  also  be  facilitated  by  warming  the  developer,  rais- 
ing its  temperature  to  about  6o°  F.  Nearly  all  photographic  processes  are  con- 
siderably retarded  when  the  solutions  are  cold.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  also  well 
to  warm  the  hypo-fixing-bath.  On  no  account  use  a quite  freshly  made  fixing- 
bath  unless  slightly  warmed,  otherwise  there  would  be  considerable  danger  of 
the  plates  frilling  at  their  edges.  Neither  plates  nor  printing-papers  should  ever 
be  transferred  from  one  solution  to  another  when  the  solutions  differ  consid- 
erably from  each  other  in  temperature. 

Printing-Processes. — There  are  three  printing-processes  which  seem  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  satisfactory  rendering  of  snow  landscapes.  They  are 
platinotype,  bromide  and  carbon,  and  each  one  of  them  has  special  qualities 
which  may  be  briefly  considered.  First,  they  all  have  the  common  quality  of 
a color  which  is  suitable.  A black-and-white  print,  with  all  its  shades  of  gray 
more  or  less  delicate,  seems  in  the  nature  of  the  case  more  appropriate  than  a 
print  of  a warmer  color. 

Platinotype. — Platinotype  paper  for  direct  printing  is  not  surpassed  for 
its  range  of  tone  and  beauty  of  texture.  The  type  of  negative  already  described 
as  the  one  to  aim  at  prints  well  in  platinum.  The  process  is  easy,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  one  which  a short  experience  soon  surmounts;  viz.,  the  point  to  which 
the  printing  should  be  carried. 

Bromide. — Bromide  paper,  when  correctly  exposed  and  developed,  and 
when  negatives  suited  to  the  process  are  used,  gives  results  almost  if  not  quite 
ecpial  to  platinotype.  It  is  true  that  one  sees  a large  number  of  bromide  prints 
far  from  equal  to  the  Ijcst  results  on  platinotype  paper,  but  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  paper,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  the  writer’s  favorite  printing-medium.  It 
can  be  printed  Ijy  artificial  light,  requiring  Init  a short  exposure,  and  any  error 
made  in  the  first  print  from  any  given  negative  may  be  at  once  discovered  and 
remedied  in  tlie  next  exj^osure  within  a few  minutes.  Prints  may  be  direct  (the 
same  size  of  the  negative)  or  may  be  enlarged.  This  is  an  immense  advantage 
in  winter  photography,  for,  however  much  inclined  the  photographer  may  be 
in  (lie  summer  months  to  carrv  large  cameras  aljout,  he  will  most  likely  prefer 
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the  smaller  size  and  weight  of  a quarter-plate  camera  during  severe  frost  and 
snow.  The  risk  of  awkward  slips  and  falls,  with  their  attendant  danger  to  limbs 
and  apparatus,  is  much  less.  The  writer  has  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
carrying  a whole-plate  camera,  suddenly  found  his  heels  slipping  away  from 
under  him,  and  in  a moment  the  camera  and  the  man  have  formed  a mixed 
heap  on  the  ground.  Enlargements  of  fine  cjuality  and  gradation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  good  negative  which  is  not  too  dense  — an  advantage  which 
neither  platinotype  nor  carbon  can  claim.  Prints  direct  and  enlarged  may  be 
made  at  night  after  one’s  ordinary  day’s  work  is  done  — a convenience  much 
appreciated  by  the  man  who  has  little  or  no  opportunity  for  daylight  printing, 
especially  when  there  is  so  little  daylight  available. 

Carbon. — Carbon  printing  is  the  third  process  recommended,  and  is  very 
valuable  when  the  negative  to  be  used  is  somewhat  too  dense  in  its  deposit  for 
either  of  the  other  processes  just  named.  It  is  always  well  for  the  photographer 
to  master  more  than  one  printing-method.  He  can  then  select  the  one  likely  to 
give  the  best  result  from  the  particular  negative  or  batch  of  negatives  in  hand. 
If  the  subject  is  bold  with  somewhat  striking  effects  of  light  and  shade  the  car- 
bon print  is  likely  to  be  most  effective.  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  printing-processes  and  papers  which  give  warm  tones  and  glossy 
surfaces,  such  as  the  ordinary  and  self-toning  P.O.P.’s,  arc  not  considered  suit- 
able for  rendering  snow.  Warm  tones  are  out  of  place  for  rendering  such  cold 
subjects. 

Some  Pictorial  Considerations.  — And  now  let  us  turn  from  technical  con- 
siderations to  some  thoughts  on  the  selection  of  the  subject  itself.  The  princi- 
ples of  composition  are,  of  course,  just  as  a|)plicablc  to  snow  pictures  as  to  any 
other  landscape.  Every  photographer  should  endeavor  so  to  appreciate  and  to 
assimilate  these  laws  that  they  should  form  part  of  his  nature.  He  should  in- 
stinctively, and  without  conscious  thought,  select  just  that  point  of  view  which 
places  the  component  parts  of  his  picture  in  the  best  relations  one  with  another. 
There  should  be  a principal  subject  to  which  all  else  is  subservient.  All  parts 
should  help  to  emphasize  it.  The  lines  of  the  picture  should  lead  up  to  it;  and 
the  masses  of  the  light  and  shade  should,  in  their  proportions  and  the  spaces 
they  occupy,  help  to  make  clear  to  the  onlooker  that  it  is  for  this  the  picture  was 
made.  This  instinct  can  come  only  by  degrees,  and  cannot  be  acciuired  by  a 
few  weeks’  study  of  art  text-books,  though  these  are  \'cry  helpful  - and  are, 
in  fact,  necessary.  It  comes  by  continuous  observation  of,  and  continued  thought 
about,  pictures  by  the  greatest  artists  living  and  dead,  and  Iw  perpetual  asso- 
ciation with  beautiful  things.  When  once  gained,  the  problem  of  the  selection 
of  the  subject  solves  itself.  But  laws  of  composition  cannot  Iw  gone  into  further 
here,  only  certain  applications  of  them  to  the  s])ecial  suljject  in  hand. 

“Breadth.” — One  of  the  main  pictorial  considerations  in  landscape  work, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter,  is  what  is  known  as  “breadth.”  This  may  i'C 
described  as  that  quality  in  a picture,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  its  eom])oncnt 
parts,  by  which  spottiness  is  avoided.  Spottiness  comes  from  breaking  up  of 
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the  masses  with  minor  points  of  light  or  dark  of  little  interest,  where  points  of 
light  or  dark  are  not  wanted.  Now  this  want  of  breadth  is  a particularly  likely 
pitfall  to  drop  into  in  snow  photography.  Unless  the  fall  of  snow  is  heavy,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  not  to  fall  into  it,  for  the  landscape  is  almost  invariably  in 
such  a case  a white  surface  broken  up  in  every  direction  by  innumerable  little 
patches  of  dark,  consisting  of  unevennesses  of  the  ground,  tufts  of  grass,  weeds 
and  herbage  of  one  kind  or  another.  Unless  a broad  mass  of  shade  or  of  dark 
tone  can  be  included  in  the  picture,  the  subject  had  better  be  left  alone.  With 
deep  snow  there  is  a difficulty  of  another  kind.  There  is  a great  tendency  to 
get  large  masses  of  white,  formless  and  detailless,  with  no  shadow  or  darker 
tone..  In  dull,  gloomy  weather,  this  is  particularly  likely  to  happen.  But  a sur- 
face of  plain  white  paper  does  not  truly  suggest  snow. 

Sunshine. — Whenever  possible,  snow  should  be  photographed  in  sunshine. 
It  is  surprising  the  change  a gleam  of  sunshine  effects.  What  appeared  a dull, 
uninteresting  white  surface  before  now  shows  a marvelous  texture,  fine  detail 
and  exquisite  form,  and  also  broad  masses  of  light  and  transparent  delicate 
shadow.  If  the  sunshine  is  fleeting,  photography  becomes  quite  exciting,  for 
subjects  of  exquisite  beauty  come  and  go  rapidly.  Before  the  subject  is  properly 
arranged  on  the  screen  and  focused,  the  sunshine  may  vanish,  and  with  it  all 
the  pictorial  interest  of  the  scene.  Here  the  great  use  of  the  hand  camera  comes 
in,  for  the  exposures  required  are  short,  and  well  within  the  possibilities  of  this 
instrument. 

Textures  of  Snow. — The  texture  of  the  snow  has  just  been  spoken  of.  It 
is  interesting  to  study  and  secure  photographs  of  snow  in  varying  conditions 
of  weather.  Dry  snow,  wet  snow,  wind-swept  snow,  and  what  has  been 
called  “toe-achey  slush”  all  display  very  various  textures  and  surfaces,  and 
the  successful  rendering  of  these  all  help  to  give  a definite  feeling  and  sentiment 
to  the  picture.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep  the  negative  thin  during  develop- 
ment, or  all  these  finer  qualities  will  be  lost.  A dry,  crisp  snow  usually  demands 
a bright,  clear  atmospheric  effect  in  the  picture;  light  clouds  with  sunshine  are 
appropriate.  Wet  snow  and  slush  should  have  duller  treatment  with  misty  at- 
mosphere and  heavier,  softly  defined  clouds.  Wind-swept  snow  allows  of  a 
bolder  treatment  of  the  sky  with  large  rolling  clouds,  suggesting  storm  and 
force  and  movement.  There  should  be  complete  sympathy  between  the  land- 
scape and  sky  and  cloud,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  lighting,  but  also  in 
the  sentiment  suggested  by  each.  All  these  points  require  thoughtful  attention. 

Tree-trunks. — In  and  near  London  there  is  a difficulty  where  trees  form 
an  important  feature  in  the  landscape,  which  docs  not  exist  in  the  country.  This 
is  the  blackness  of  the  tree-trunks,  due  to  the  deposit  of  smoke.  Under  normal 
conditions  tree-trunks  have  more  richness  and  variety  of  color  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  for  they  are  then  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses,  which  often  give 
them  great  brilliance.  In  I.ondon,  however,  we  see  little  of  this  brilliance,  and 
the  lilackness  of  tlie  trunks  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
Unless  care  is  taken  our  pictures  will  indeed  be  “soot  and  whitewash.”  The 
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remedy  is  a simple  one  — so  far  as  a remedy  is  possible  — a luller  exposure,  so 
as  to  secure  all  the  detail  there  is  in  the  dark-colored  tree-trunks,  and  of  course 
thin  development. 

The  Lines  of  the  Picture. — Many  a landscape  is  chosen  as  a subject  for  a 
picture  because  of  its  pleasing  lines,  e.g.,  a lane  winding  in  graceful  curves  to- 
wards a distant  tree  or  cottage,  or  a path  through  a meadow  to  a gate  or  farm- 
house. These  lines  are  often  completely  obliterated  by  a fall  of  snow,  and  that 
which  before  formed  a good  subject  for  the  camera  may  now  under  the  new  con- 
ditions be  thought  to  be  useless.  But  with  snow  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  the  power  of  making  our  own  lines,  and  of  placing  them  just  where  we  want 
them  — a power  that  is  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  pictorial  photogra- 
pher. How  often  do  we  wish  we  could  slightly  alter  the  curve  and  direction 
of  a path  or  track  to  suit  the  composition  of  the  rest  of  a picture,  and  envy  the 
painter  and  draughtsman  his  ability  to  do  this  at  his  will!  With  snow-pictures, 
and  in  a less  degree  with  slush  pictures,  we  have  this  possibility.  We  should 
decide  with  careful  thought  just  where  we  wish  our  lines,  and  to  which  object 
they  should  lead,  and  then  a few  minutes  devoted  to  tramping  down  the  snow 
will  work  wonders. 

Figures  and  Animals. — The  introduction  of  suitable  figures  or  animals 
into  snow  landscapes  is  a very  great  aid  to  pictorial  composition,  and  also  to 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  a picture.  The  general  impression  which  an  ex- 
panse of  snow-covered  landscape  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  dreariness 
and  loneliness,  notwithstanding  its  beauty  and  purity.  By  the  introduction  of 
sheep  or  cattle  a pathetic  and  poetic  touch  is  added,  which  raises  the  picture 
of  such  a landscape  to  an  altogether  higher  level.  Life,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
when  introduced  into  a picture,  usually  becomes  the  absorbing  interest.  It  will 
therefore  be  necessary,  generally,  to  place  the  figure  or  animal  at  or  near  the 
strongest  position  in  the  picture,  and,  if  possible,  let  the  lines  lead  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  often  impossible  to  place  figures  or  animals,  particularly 
the  latter,  just  where  we  want  them,  but  by  altering  our  own  position  in  relation 
to  theirs  much  can  be  effected.  A cjuick  appreciation  of  just  the  right  moment 
to  expose  the  plate  when  composition  and  grouping  are  at  their  best  should  be 
culti\  ated,  and  when  the  photographer  is  satisfied  that  the  subject  is  really  a good 
one,  it  is  well  to  expose  three,  four  or  six  plates  on  the  same  group.  Follow  sheep 
and  cattle  slowly  and  quietly  in  their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
another,  keeping  a continual  and  critical  watch  upon  their  grouping.  As  this 
improves  have  the  camera  ready  for  an  exposure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seize  the 
psychological  moment.  Failures  there  are  sure  to  be,  but  one  real  success  is 
worth  many  plates. 

Mounting  and  Framing. — Two  or  three  words  on  the  effective  mounting 
and  framing  of  the  print  must  be  added  before  l^ringing  this  article  to  a close. 
Generally  s])eaking,  shades  of  gray,  not  very  dark,  will  be  found  the  best  for 
the  mount.  When  two  tints  arc  chosen,  one  to  be  laid  upon  the  other,  the  ques- 
tion arises  which  should  be  placed  next  the  picture.  The  picture  itself  must  be 
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consulted.  If  it  is  desirable  to  accentuate  the  lights  in  the  picture,  to  make  the 
whites  appear  more  white,  and  by  contrast  to  render  the  differences  of  light  and 
shade  more  apparent,  then  place  the  darker  tint  ne.xt  the  print.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contrasts  are  already  too  great,  the  snow  looking  too  white  and  feature- 
less and  the  blacks  too  black,  place  the  light  gray  ne.xt  the  picture.  Experiment 
alone  can  decide  the  best  proportions  of  each  tint.  A quarter  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  the  inner  tint  for  prints  up  to  whole-plate 
size.  i\Iorc  than  two  tints  should  be  used  with  great  care  and  caution,  the  dan- 
ger being  the  destruction  of  the  simplicity  of  the  whole,  and  the  attention  of  the 
onlooker  being  drawn  to  the  mount  rather  than  to  the  picture.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  mount  is  the  effective  and  enhanced  display  of  the  picture,  not  the 
ingenuity  of  the  mounter.  The  print  may  be  framed  “close  up,”  or  with  such  a 
mount  as  has  been  described.  Unless  the  subject  and  the  effect  is  a l)old  one  the 
latter  is  recommended.  A delicate  ])icture  without  large,  bold  masses  is  apt  to  be 
over-weighted  by  close-ujj  framing.  x\  moukling,  simple  in  design  and  of  a 
black  or  dark  greenish-gray  color,  is  most  suitaljle. 

Be  Prepared. — Finally,  let  all  who  have  chances  of  winter,  and  especially 
snow,  photography  keep  their  cameras  at  hand,  in  good  order,  and  ready  for 
work.  Do  not  think  of  ])Utting  them  away  in  out-of-the-wav  places,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  summer  suns  and  neglecting  all  the  marvelous  beauties  of  the 
winter  suns,  mists,  frosts  and  snows. — The  Practical  Pliolagra pher.  No.  to. 
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DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT  ROCKING 


RUDOLF  WALTER 

Dr.  Netihauss,  the  Technical  Editor  oj  the  “ Photographische  Rundschau," 
in  which  the  above  article  appears,  says:  "With  his  manuscript  the  author  sent 
me  a large  number  oj  negatives,  some  oj  which  were  developed  by  the  old  hand 
method,  and  some  by  the  new.  Most  oj  them  were  very  dijjicult  subjects;  jor  in- 
stance, taken  against  a bright  window.  The  results  by  the  author's  new  method 
are  absolutely  astounding;  exposures  which  by  the  old  hand  development  were 
quite  useless  gave  with  the  new  method  negatives  oj  exquisite  fineness.  We  can 
only  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  try  this  method." 

Everybody  knows  how  wearisome  the  development  of  plates  by 
hand  is,  especially  when  a number  have  to  be  developed  and  slow 
developers  are  used.  Stand  development  in  grooved  troughs  is  some 
help,  but  both  methods  have  their  disadvantages. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a well-known  worker,  who  did  not  follow  the  matter 
any  further,  I have  arrived  at  the  following  method  of  development,  which  has 
proved  perfectly  satisfactory  and  gives  very  beautiful  negatives  even  with  some 
over-exposure,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  To  understand  this 
method  some  preliminary  remarks  are  requisite. 

When  a plate  is  exposed,  where  the  light  falls  there  is  formed  silver  sub- 
bromide; after  exposure  we  have  then  silver  bromide  and  sub-bromide  in  the 
him.  During  development  the  sub-bromide  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  and 
bromine  is  set  free.  The  latter  combines  with  the  alkali  in  the  developer  to 
form  alkaline  bromide.  In  hand-development  the  bromide  formed  is  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  developer.  The  presence  of  bromide  in  the  developer 
checks  the  reduction  of  the  silver  sub-bromide  to  metallic  silver.  For  this  rea- 
son bromide  is  added  to  the  developer  in  the  cases  of  over-exposure.  This  re- 
straining action  is  exercised  in  the  shadows  as  well  as  the  high  lights,  for  the 
bromide  is  by  the  rocking  of  the  dish  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  developer.  In  hand  development,  therefore,  the  retardation  of  the  silver 
reduction  is  ec^ually  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  a partial  action 
on  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  places  where  it  is  desirable  is  unattainable.  Stand 
development  shows  the  same  fault,  for  the  bromide  formed  slowly  sinks  in  con- 
sequence of  its  specific  gravity  to  the  bottom. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  left  but  to  place  the  plate  film  up  in  an  abso- 
lutely levelled  dish,  and  after  pouring  on  a weak  developer,  to  leave  it  undis- 
turbed. With  this  method  of  dcvelojjment  the  bromine  set  free  in  the  most  ex- 
posed ])arts  of  tlie  ])late  sinks  down  as  sodium  or  potassium  bromide  and  re- 
mains there,  as  the  ])late  is  not  rocked  till  development  is  finished,  and  thus 
acts  as  a special  restraincr  at  these  places,  especially  as  the  bromine  "in  statu 
nascendi"  appears  to  act  more  energetically  than  when  it  is  added  drop  by  drop 
as  bromide  to  the  dcvelo|)cr. 
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The  restraint  of  the  development  is  regulated  by  this  process  in  the  most 
correct  way,  for  in  the  shadows,  where  little  bromine  is  set  free,  there  is  no,  or 
very  little,  restraining  action.  In  the  high  lights,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
strong  restraining  action.  The  result  is,  that  not  only  is  the  negative  more  even 
than  when  hand-development  is  used,  but  also  over-exposure  or  halation  are 
almost  completely  compensated  for.  For  landscapes  with  deep  shadows  and 
bright  high  lights,  this  method  of  development  is  especially  to  be  recommended. 

The  most  practical  solution  for  this  method  of  development  I have  found 
in  Von  Hubl’s  glycin  stand  developer  diluted  i : 40. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows : a box  with  a light-tight  cover  should 
be  obtained  and  the  inside  painted  black.  In  this  should  be  placed  the  develop- 
ing-dish,  and  in  this  the  well-dusted  plate,  which  is  quickly  covered  with  the 
well-diluted  developer.  Any  air-bubbles  are  then  removed  and  the  box  closed. 
The  cover  must  cover  all  sides  and  not  stick,  so  that  there  thall  be  no  shaking 
of  the  plate.  The  box  with  the  plate  must  be  absolutely  level.  The  dark-room 
may  now  be  left,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  the  cover  may  be  very  carefully 
lifted  and  the  plate  examined  without  touching  it,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  de- 
veloper. It  is  extremely  easy,  especially  if  a porcelain  dish  be  used,  to  judge 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  of  the  development.  If  some  plates  are  de- 
veloped they  should  be  lifted  out  as  carefully  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
developer  over  the  others.  The  finished  plates  can  be  fixed  as  usual  and  the 
cover  replaced,  and  the  others  left  till  finished.  Development  in  no  case  lasts 
longer  than  li  to  2 hours. 

If  the  dish  is  not  absolutely  level  the  bromide  formed  moves  slowly  in  a 
wave  to  the  side,  and  not  only  is  the  effect  lost,  but  the  bromide  acts  in  the  wrong 
places  and  wavy  lines  are  caused,  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the  salts. 

I hope  that  the  above  notes  will  lead  to  further  experiments,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  think  that  others  will  obtain  equally  happy  results. — British  Journal 
oj  Photography. 
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ORIGINALITY 

JAMES  C.  SAVERY 

Novelty  in  art  is  not  an  absolute  difference  from  what  has  gone  before,  for  that  is  sure  to  be  bad, 
but  only  that  difference  and  that  improvement  which  one  instructed  generation  can  give  to  the  past 
excellence  it  builds  on. — James  Ward. 

Be  original,  even  if  in  so  doing  you  sacrifice  conventional  beauty! 

This  is  the  plea  I make  to  the  photographer  who  has  followed  in 
the  rut  of  conventionalism,  thinking  it  would  be  a transgression  of 
some  mysterious  law  to  do  otherwise.  The  majority  of  us  started 
upon  our  photographic  careers  by  following  the  advice  of  “the  other  man”  and 
continuing  with  those  ideas  to  the  end.  What  I mean  by  the  “end”  is  that 
time  when  we  have  mastered  the  rudiments  and  have  branched  out  to  show 
what  we  have  gleaned  from  our  reading  and  experience;  but  most  important 
of  all,  what  u<e  know  ourselves.  Few  go  farther  than  to  demonstrate  that  they 
can  perform  to  their  own  satisfaction  what  some  one  else  has  done  before  them. 
True,  they  have  become  proficient  in  the  stereotyped  processes  of  photography; 
but  are  they  in  any  way  raising  the  standard  of  photographic  art,  or  doing  any- 
thing different  from  their  predecessors? 

It  is  therefore  to  the  picture-maker  who  has  the  true  principles  of  photog- 
raphy at  heart,  who  perhaps  has  never  stopped  to  think  why  such  and  such  a 
thing  is  done,  that  I speak;  but  not  to  the  man  who  boasts  of  putting  out  a cer- 
tain large  number  of  platinum  prints  an  hour,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are 
good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

To  start,  I cannot  illustrate  this  point  of  originality  more  clearly  than  by 
referring  to  that  httle  band  of  workers  who,  by  their  persistent  efforts,  have  done 
so  much  towards  raising  the  standard  of  photographic  art  in  x\merica  — the 
Photo-Secession.  One  has  but  to  step  into  the  simple  but  highly  artistic  “Little 
Galleries”  of  291  Fifth  Avenue  to  appreciate  what  wonderful  achievements  are 
being  made  along  the  lines  of  artistic  photography.  One  sees  upon  these  walls 
groups  of  pictures  that  represent  the  efforts  of  Steichen,  Stieghtz,  Kasebier,  and 
I might  mention  many  more  who  deserve  equally  as  much  credit  — every  group 
widely  different  from  the  other,  but  all  possessing  that  indescribable  charm  which 
we  instinctively  feel  is  the  individuality  of  the  artist  portrayed  in  light  and  shade. 
W hen  we  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  a true  artist  w-e  are  able  to  dis- 
criminate his  w'ork  from  all  others,  for  picture-making  to  him  is  an  expression 
of  an  individual  temperament;  and,  like  the  sound  of  his  voice  or  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  it  belongs  to  him,  and  to  him  only. 

Y’herein  does  the  charm  of  such  pictures  lie?  Is  it  because  w'c  know  they 
represent  perfect  examples  of  development  and  printing?  To  a certain  extent 
we  could  answer  “Yes”  to  these  c^uestions.  They  do  stand  as  examples  of  ]jer- 
fect  workmanship  from  a mechanical  point  of  view;  but,  most  important  of  all, 
they  represent  the  originality  of  the  individual  who  has  executed  them. 

It  w’as  in  a short  talk  wa'th  Steichen,  one  of  the  truest  exponents  of  the  Se- 
cession, and  who  has  proven  that  photography  is  one  of  the  greatest  mediums 
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for  individual  expression,  that  the  author  was,  in  a way,  able  to  glean  the  secret 
of  this  man’s  success.  The  conversation  had  drifted  to  a point  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  book  written  upon  a certain  complex  photographic  process. 

“It  is  very  well,”  he  replied,  “to  read  all  the  books  you  can;  but  after  doing 
so,  put  the  books  aside,  and  then  work  out  your  own  salvation.” 

This,  then,  is  the  point  that  every  photographer,  whether  he  be  a profes- 
sional or  amateur,  should  bear  in  mind.  Team  to  rely  upon  your  own  intelli- 
gence; get  all  the  knowledge  you  can  from  “the  other  man,”  and  then  consult 
the  best  book  on  the  market  — “yourself.”  If  your  artistic  taste  tells  you  to 
do  a certain  thing,  do  it,  and  do  not  shrink  back  because  you  have  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a thing.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  that  you  should  do 
it.  For  instance,  if  books  on  portraiture  tell  you  to  throw  the  light  from  the 
side,  do  so  until  you  become  perfect  in  this  particular  process,  but  don’t  keep 
on  indefinitely  because  you  think  you  have  to.  Throw  the  light  from  below 
once;  note  the  result;  and  if  you  like  it,  do  it  again.  It  may  not  be  quite  so 
artistic,  but  it  will  represent  originality,  and  there  will  be  one  consolation  in 
knowing  that  your  work  differs  from  that  of  the  majority  of  photographers. 

There  is  one  point  to  bear  in  mind.  Do  not  let  your  work  border  upon 
the  “freakish.”  This  is  originality  carried  to  its  worst  form;  and  instead  of 
bettering  conditions,  you  only  bring  about  a result  that  is  quite  the  opposite. 
Alany  people  mistake  “freaks”  for  art,  because  such  prints  differ  from  the 
ordinary.  If  a [mint  truly  satisfies  your  artistic  sense,  leave  it  alone  — at  any 
rate,  until  you  have  learned  better;  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  high 
principles  of  art,  do  not  perpetrate  a photographic  monstrosity  merely  because 
you  think  the  effect  is  “funny.” 

Being  original  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  must  discover  some  new 
process  — far  from  it.  Some  of  the  most  charming  work  has  come  from  those 
who  merely  took  the  old  principles  that  we  all  know,  juggled  them  a little  per- 
haps, but  in  the  end  gave  us  a result  that  was  artistic,  at  the  same  time  original, 
anfl,  furthermore,  not  the  least  way  “freakish.” 

In  the  whole  process  of  photography  there  is  nothing  so  small  that  we  can- 
not change  to  better  suit  our  individual  tastes,  if  we  think  the  occasion  so  de- 
mands. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  warning  I can  give  is  not  to  be  too  original  until 
you  have  first  mastered  the  fundamental  ideas,  for  we  must  first  know  what 
“the  other  man”  does  not  know  before  we  dare  attempt  to  teach  him  anything. 
But  when  the  time  does  come,  when  we  feel  that  we  have  the  principles  of  pho- 
tography well  in  hand,  let  us  step  out  from  the  shackles  of  custom,  stand  inde- 
pendent if  we  think  a certain  thing  is  right,  and  for  the  first  time,  I think,  we 
will  then  appreciate  the  fact  that  what  most  people  call  genius  is  nothing  more 
than  the  result  of  using  the  brains  that  the  Almighty  gave  us.  In  all  events, 
]jhotography  will  have  added  to  its  charm  a hundred-fold;  and  may  the  time 
quickly  come  when  our  photograjjhs  will  represent  our  ideas,  and  not  those  of 
that  mysterious  “other  man.” 
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THK  AIGUILLES  OF  1I0;^'T  BLANX 

THE  USE  OE  BOLTING-SILK 

F.  J.  MORTIMER 

FRO^NI  lime  to  time  certain  methods  for  modifying  the  direct  production 
of  photographic  prints  are  ad\ocated  and  extensively  employed  by  pic- 
torial workers.  These  methods,  after  ha\ing  enjoyed  a vogue  for  a 
period,  a])pear  to  die  of  satiation.  ISlany  a good  process  or  method  of 
print-re] iroduction  has  been  worked  to  death  in  its  infancy;  sometimes  by  mis- 
ap|)lication,  which  has  brought  it  into  disrejiute.  A ty]iical  instance  is  presented 
in  the  case  of  liolting-silk.  We  are  not  precisely  certain  who  first  employed  this 
material  for  ])hotogra]jhic  purposes  in  the  jiroduction  of  bromide  enlargements, 
liut  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  six  or  seven  vears  it  has  come  into  rec- 
ognized use  for  securing  an  agreealde  amount  of  diffusion  when  making  enlarge- 
ments. 

During  the  year  or  two  following  its  general  ajjplication  for  this  purpose  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  at  manv  of  the  London  or  jirovincial  exhibitions 
as  many  as  fiftv  ]>er  cent  of  the  exhibits  liearing  evidence  of  having  been  printed 
through  bolting-silk. 

'rhis  state  of  things  could,  of  course,  have  but  one  result.  Bolting-silk  as  an 
aid  to  ])iclorial  effect  liecame  overdone,  and  the  constant  appearance  of  every 
variety  of  sifiiject  treated  in  this  manner  became  nauseous.  Now,  the  ajipcarance 
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of  a print  produced  through  bolting-silk  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  at 
exhibitions. 

The  fact  that  a great  number  of  individuals  indulged  in  this  practice  about 
the  same  time,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  misa])plied  the  new  jiower  placed  in 
their  hands,  does  not,  however,  make  the  use  of  bolting-silk  liad  or  unnecessary, 
as  in  many  cases  an  undoubted  gain  in  effect  is  brought  about  liy  its  use. 

Bolting-silk  or  bolting-cloth  (more  correctly  s])elled  “boulting”)is  emjiloyed 
in  the  preparation  of  flour,  and  a “ l)olter  ” is  a machine  well  knowm  in  the  milling- 
trade  for  sifting  bran  from  flour. 

In  appearance,  bolting-silk  resembles  a very  line,  somewhat  stiff,  gauze  of 
perfect  even  mesh  and  texture.  In  application  its  effect  is  to  ]jroduce  a certain 
softness  or  “fuzziness,”  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  hai'd  lines  and  masses  of 
shadows  that  would  otherwise  be  produced  by  direct  enlargement.  The  silk  is 
interposed  between  the  enlarging-lantern  and  the  ]iaper.  During  the  incejition 
of  the  idea  it  was  also  used  in  contact-printing  — very  likely  the  cause  of  it> 
downfall,  as  in  this  case,  or  when  the  silk  is  placed  so  close  to  the  bromide  enlarge- 
ment that  the  lines  of  the  mesh  arc  clearly  imprinted  on  the  ]>a])er,  the  effect  of  a 
coarse  half-tone  screen  is  obtained,  which  is  not  altogether  favoralfle  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

To  a great  many  amateur  photograjihers  at  the  present  time--  judging 
from  the  number  of  inquiries  received  on  the  suljject  — the  a])plication  of  l)ol ling- 
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silk  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a mysterious  operation.  The  silk  itself  is  now  easily 
obtainable  from  most  of  the  wholesale  photographic-supply  stores,  and  is  made 
in  two  varieties  or  degrees  of  fineness. 

The  very  fine  variety  will  probably  be  found  the  most  generally  useful,  and 
can  be  obtained  up  to  about  a yard  in  width. 

The  effect  obtainable  with  bolting-silk  varies  according  to  its  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  negative  and  paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is  being  made,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  most  easily  employed  when  enlargements  are  made  by  pro- 
jection rather  than  in  an  enlarging-camera. 

For  general  use  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  procure  a fairly  large  piece  of 
silk,  larger  than  the  biggest  enlargement  usually  attempted,  and  have  it  stretched 
on  a light  wooden  frame. 

A light  picture-frame  will  answer,  but  it  will  probably  pay  best  to  have  a 
proper  frame  made  by  a carpenter.  This  will  cost  very  little,  and  the  silk  is  then 
always  ready  for  use  on  the  enlarging-easel. 

The  frame  should  be  made  of  well-seasoned  wood  about  an  inch  square  in 
section.  This  should  have  mortised  corners,  and  be  further  braced  with  metal 
angle  pieces. 

The  silk  should  be  attached  to  one  side  of  this  frame  with  Seccotine  or  strong 
glue,  and  stretched  quite  taut.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  creases  or  glue- 
marks  get  on  the  surface  of  the  silk,  or  unpleasant  patches  will  arise  when  printing 
through.  If  the  silk  can  be  removed  it  can  always  be  washed  and  dried  ready 
for  use  again,  but  if  too  securely  attached  to  the  frame  it  can  be  lightly  sponged 
to  remove  any  adherent  foreign  matter.  It  will  dry  c[uite  taut  again. 

When  the  silk  is  securely  glued  to  the  frame  four  strips  of  stout  cardboard  an 
inch  wide  should  be  placed  over  the  glued  edges  and  fixed  down  with  drawing- 
pins.  This  still  further  secures  the  silk,  and  also  serves  as  a standard  check  when 
the  frame  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  enlargement. 

The  silk,  fixed  on  its  frame,  can  now  be  handled  and  used  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  best  position  in  which  it  can  be  employed  is  about  one-eighth  to  one- 
half  inch  away  from  the  surface  of  the  enlargement.  The  nearer  the  silk  is  to  the 
print  the  more  obvious  the  grain  becomes;  the  further  off  it  is  the  greater  the 
diffusion.  If  one-eighth  inch  is  decided  upon  as  giving  the  best  effect,  the  pieces  of 
stout  cardboard  pinned  on  the  silk  side  of  the  frame  will  probably  give  the  right 
distance  by  bringing  this  side  of  the  frame  hard  up  against  the  print. 

Other  distances  up  to  one  inch  can  be  obtained  by  pinning  or  tacking  little 
slices  of  cork  or  card  on  the  corner  of  the  frame  so  as  to  bring  it  the  correct  dis- 
tance from  the  enlargement. 

At  an  inch  distance  the  frame  itself  can  be  reversed,  as  it  is  presumed  the 
thickness  of  the  wood  is  an  inch. 

The  enlargement  is  focused  first  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  frame  can 
Vje  held  in  position  during  the  ex])osure  by  the  use  of  long  dark-room  pins  driven 
into  the  enlarging-board  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  frame,  or  rubber  bands  can 
be  attached  to  hooks  on  the  frame  and  easel  to  hold  the  frame  in  ]>osition. 
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There  are  several  other  positions  in  which  bolting-silk  can  be  employed. 
First,  in  contact  with  the  negative,  which  can  be  done  by  sandwiching  a piece  of 
the  silk  between  the  film  side  of  the  negative  and  a piece  of  plain  glass.  The  mesh 
of  the  silk  is  then  enlarged  with  the  image  on  the  negative.  Second,  to  keep  the 
silk  a short  distance  from  the  negative  by  stretching  it  over  a piece  of  plain  glass 
held  in  another  carrier,  say,  about  one-quarter  inch  from  the  negative. 

The  enlarged  “grain”  of  the  silk  is  thus  put  out  of  focus,  and  gives  a “can- 
vasy”  appearance  to  the  enlargement.  Third,  in  contact  with  the  paper  itself. 
In  this  case  the  effect  is  generally  unpleasant,  and  is  never  c^uite  successful. 

The  best  effects  are  undoubtedly  obtained  by  keeping  the  silk  from  one  eighth 
to  one  inch  from  the  print;  and  a pleasing  diffusion,  leaving  the  sharpest  details 
of  the  original  quite  undisturbed,  is  thus  obtained.  The  effect  of  grain  or  texture 
can  be  entirely  removed  by  gently  moving  the  frame  during  the  exposure. 

In  this  case  the  diffusion  appears  to  be  greater,  yet  an  inspection  will  reveal 
the  finest  details  intact,  although  weak. 

.■\nother  excellent  application  of  the  silk  is  to  make  half  the  exposure  with 
the  frame  in  jiosition,  and  the  remainder  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  use  of  liolting-silk  necessarily  increases  the  exposure;  this  varies  with 
the  result  it  is  desired  to  obtain,  the  fineness  of  the  mesh,  and  the  distance  from 
the  print.  Generally  syieaking,  however,  about  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  is  a 
normal  approximation,  but  the  exact  amount  can  easily  be  obtained  by  trial. 

Diffusion  of  another  sort  is  olitained  by  stretching  the  silk  over  the  front  of 
the  lens  during  exposure;  liut  in  any  case,  unlike  the  diffusions  caused  liy  throw- 
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ing  the  negative  out  of  focus,  the  methods  indicated  above  do  not  destroy  the 
strong  lines  of  the  original,  and  will  retain  fully  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
not  vignetting  one  into  the  other. 

The  method  should  not  be  used  for  small  enlargements  — lo  x 8 or  under  — 
unless  the  composition  is  very  broad,  consisting  chiefly  of  masses  of  light  and 
dark;  and,  lastly,  do  not  use  bolting-silk  with  glossy  papers.  The  rougher  the 
paper  is  the  better  the  characteristic  effect  of  semi-diffusion  will  be  rendered. — 
The  Photographic  News,  London. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRIP  AMONG  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  IN 

WINTER 

CHESTER  E.  STILES 

IT  was  on  a crisp  March  morning  that  I received  my  first  impressions  of 
a snow-clad  mountain.  The  keen,  cutting  winds  made  us  shrink  into  our 
buffalo  robes  while  we  watched  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  hills  of  Gorham. 
The  mercury  had  not  seen  the  zero  mark  for  days,  and  the  hammer  of 
the  horse’s  hoofs  came  forth  in  sharp  metallic  measures.  Through  the  frosty 
mist  which  overlaid  the  Androscoggin  Valley  came  a glimpse  of  Madison  and 
the  mightier  xAdams.  Soon  we  had  risen  above  the  fog  and  the  mountains 
reared  boldly  up  in  cloudless  splendor  — twin  Dromios  in  cloaks  of  white. 

Into  the  woods  at  Appalachia  we  plunged  with  buoyant  spirits.  Those 
versed  in  the  tricks  of  the  snowshoe  will  smile  in  fond  recollection  of  their  own 
initial  ventures.  The  snow  was  in  fine  condition,  and  the  twigs  were  buried 
deep  below.  But  in  the  tangles  of  Mossy  Glen  the  inevitable  catastrophe  en- 
sued. An  innocent  twig  which  later  proved  to  have  a length  of  over  six  feet 
fouled  the  snowshoe.  In  a twinkling  head  was  discovered  where  feet  should 
be;  the  soft,  chill,  powdery  snow  explored  the  space  between  sweater  and  skin; 
and  the  hands  in  vain  effort  tried  to  push  against  the  ground  below.  It  was 
not  until  the  veteran  of  the  party  had  made  a hasty  photograph  that  the  sputter- 
ing novice  was  disentangled  and  stood  right  side  up;  nor  was  harmony  restored 
until  the  commissary  undertook  his  noonday  duties,  which  meant  the  distribution 
of  a frozen  sandwich,  a handful  of  raisins,  and  an  abundance  of  snow  for  drink- 
ing-water. 

The  giant  boulders  of  King’s  Ravine  near-by  were  partly  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  Here  in  summer  we  are  wont  to  crawl  in  simian  attitudes  through 
the  devious  chambers  of  the  “subway.”  Take  warning,  however,  from  the 
])light  of  one  unfortunate,  with  a bulky  pack,  who  had  to  be  ejected  by  the  aid 
of  friends  and  force  applied  behind. 
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We  now  arrived  at  a point  where  snowshoes  were  of  no  avail,  and  we  floun- 
dered to  our  waists  in  dry  snow  much  like  granulated  sugar.  Our  snowshoes, 
meantime,  dangled  on  our  backs  in  tantalizing  antics,  interfering  with  every 
step  and  constantly  fouling  with  the  camera  loads.  A snowshoe  on  the  back 
can  be  compared  only  to  falling  over  a wheelbarrow. 

The  danger  of  slipping  now  replaced  previous  discomforts,  and  the  leader, 
long  experienced  in  this  line  of  sport,  was  busily  engaged  in  smashing  the  ice 
crust  with  his  steel-clad  pike.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  we  gained  our  height,  stop- 
ping now  and  then  to  watch  the  mighty  hurricanes  which  were  sweeping  l^lind- 
ing  clouds  of  snow  over  the  serrated  crest  of  the  precipices  above. 

The  quietness  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  below  was  depressing.  No 
breath  of  air  was  stirring  in  its  ghastly  depths,  now  deep  in  shadow  from  ap- 
proaching night.  All  was  still  save  the  blows  of  the  pikes  as  they  made  assault 
upon  the  crust;  but  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  ice-chips  sliding  rapidly  down  to 
the  depths  below  had  indeed  an  ominous  sound  — one  which  commanded  in- 
stant respect  for  this  giant  incline.  It  w'as  not  a place  for  merriment ; not  a step 
was  taken  without  consideration,  and  only  when  the  pike  and  other  foot  were 
firmly  anchored  in  the  crust. 

.\cross  the  profound  depths  of  the  ravine  lay  the  slide-scarred  slopes  of 
Nowell’s  Ridge,  already  hiding  the  sinking  sun.  The  shadow  of  the  ridge  had 
passed  above  our  heads  and  the  chill  of  night  came  up  from  the  purple  depths 
below.  Adams  glowed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  as  we  dragged  ourselves  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  and  faced  the  icy  blasts  of  the  knife-edge. 

The  hladison  Hut  brought  gladness  and  cheer  to  our  hearts.  What  though 
the  winds  did  howl  and  blow?  We  could  at  least  have  shelter  from  their  icy 
breaths.  If  all  could  feel  the  del)t  of  gratitude  for  the  use  of  this  hut  which 
winter  climbers  realize  we  should  never  hear  a single  tale  of  its  abuse. 

The  celebrated  hladison  Hut  nestles  between  the  spire  of  Madison  and  the 
profiled  crags  of  Quincy  Adams.  Winter  life  here  is  unique.  No  porcupines 
disturb  one’s  slumbers  by  their  intermittent  scratches  and  squeals;  but  the  wind 
is  never  still,  and  howls  around  the  corners  like  ten  thousand  demons  let  loose 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  Fuel  is  at  a premium;  the  stunted  spruces  lie  deep  be- 
neath the  snow,  and  fuel-gathering  becomes  a mining-operation.  We  needed 
no  ice-chest,  for  our  steak  was  rigid;  our  mammoth  pickles  defied  the  teeth  till 
thawed  out;  butter  we  repeatedly  chop])ed  with  axes;  and  every  drop  of  water 
for  drinking,  washing  or  cooking  had  to  be  melted  over  the  fire  from  snow  and 
ice. 

-A  raging  blizzard  developed  on  our  second  night.  We  could  venture  only 
a few  yards  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  then  were  frightfully  battered.  The 
throat  refused  the  frost-laden  air  and  the  flying  ice  and  frost  cut  into  the  face, 
making  continued  resistance  impossible. 

What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a man  who  has  completely  lost  his  bearings 
in  such  a storm  ? Fortunately,  but  few  storms  are  frost-laden,  but  the  bewil- 
dering element  always  exists.  It  was  in  the  early  spring  that  the  writer  had  a 
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taste  of  worry  on  the  sides  of  Adams.  We  had  reached  the  minor  fourth  peak 
of  Nowell’s  Ridge,  the  writer  lagging  because  of  a heavy  camera-load.  The 
clouds  dropped  f|uickly,  but  not  before  the  bearings  of  big  Adams  were  firmly 
in  mind.  In  every  direction  rolled  the  white,  interminable  fog,  and  under 
foot  the  snowy  carpet  had  obliterated  all  trace  of  path  or  guiding-cairn.  I de- 
termined at  once  to  ascend  on  Adams  high  enough  to  avoid  deep  gullies  precip- 
itating into  King’s  Ravine,  and  when  it  was  apparent  that  the  regular  Gulfside 
Trail  was  surely  ])assed,  a change  in  direction  was  risked  to  the  east  towards 
the  hut.  The  suspense  was  not  oi'er  until  the  head  of  King’s  Ravine  was  recog- 
nized, when  a swift  glissade  down  Quincy  Adams  brought  me  safely  to  the  hut, 
which,  fortunately,  my  comjianions  had  safely  reached. 

Stray  weasels  in  their  winter  coats  of  white  may  often  be  seen  near  the  hut, 
but  larger  animals  rarely  venture  above  timber  line.  We  of  course  except  the 
famous  dingmahaul,  which  from  varied  descriptions  seems  to  be  an  acclimated 
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side-hill  gouger.  The  celebrated  Darwinian  argument  of  environment  as  a po- 
tent factor  in  the  development  of  a new  species  is  here  amply  illustrated;  for 
this  strange  beast,  from  his  continual  journeys  over  the  rough  peaks,  has  de- 
veloped uneven  legs  — the  shorter  ones  disposed  upon  one  side  and  the  longer 
on  the  other,  so  that  he  can  move  more  rapidly  about  the  mountain.  At  least, 
the  tale  is  conscientiously  vouched  for  by  “Bick”  of  Gorham,  and  when  a sci- 
entist brought  forth  one  day  a criticism  that  the  dingmahaul  could  move  only 
in  one  direction  around  the  mountain,  he  was  quickly  nonplussed  by  the  ex- 
planation of  two  species,  a right  and  left  handed  one,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  dingmahaul  was  supposed  to  run. 

Crossing  the  great  northern  peaks  is  a delightful  way  to  reach  Mt.  Wash- 
ington. A striking  view  of  the  cone  of  Madison  is  had  from  the  head  of  King’s 
Ravine,  and  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Adams  one  looks  down  u])on  the  para])cts, 
the  cairn  on  Madison  summit  being  over  five  humired  feet  lower.  Here  one 
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can  look  into  the  uttermost  recesses  of  the  Great  Gulf,  which  was  climbed  two 
winters  ago  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Whipple  and  Perkins  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances. Sam  Adams,  the  secondary  peak  to  the  west,  also  deserves  a visit. 
From  this  point  one  has  a unique  view  of  Adams  and  Madison  standing,  like 
twin  brothers,  side  by  side. 

Of  Jefferson,  no  view-point  seems  to  exist  where  one  can  get  a massive  ap- 
pearance in  the  camera.  Jefferson  summit  is,  however,  the  point  par  excellence 
for  the  view  of  Washington,  which  from  here  stands  up  with  greater  mass  than 
from  any  other  view-point. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  striking  than  the  shadow  of  i\lt.  Washington 
projected  by  the  setting  sun  upon  the  opposite  horizon.  We  may  perhaps  see 
the  observer’s  shadow  projected  on  the  mists  below,  with  a “glory”  around  the 
head.  Possibly  more  common  is  the  corona  which  comes  when  thin  snow-clouds 
pass  over  the  sun.  Beautiful  concentric  rings  of  color  are  formed,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  seen  around  the  moon.  The  most  gorgeous  display  is  the  com- 
plete halo  system  about  the  sun,  of  reverse  order  to  the  rainbow  colors.  The 
tangent  arc  of  46°  which  in  winter  lies  toward  the  zenith  has  proven  bright 
enough  to  be  photographed  against  the  actinic  sky. 

When  northern  winds  sweep  down  upon  Alt.  Washington  a transformation 
scene  is  enacted;  the  rocks  and  buildings  take  on  fantastic  shapes,  and  there 
results  a fairyland  in  white  and  blue.  When  the  winds  are  constant  the  frost- 
feathers  attain  incredible  lengths,  but  a shift  in  the  wind  soon  Ijrings  destruc- 
tion to  the  brittle  mass.  A high  wind  acting  on  the  crust  produces  furrows  and 
grooves  in  sinuous  curves  formed  by  the  Hying  fragments  of  crust.  Some  of 
the  wind-carving  resembles  the  eroded  rocks  of  our  geologies.  Stranger  still 
is  the  effect  produced  by  walking  upon  soft  crust.  The  foot  compresses  the 
snow  to  ice,  the  snow  is  eroded  by  the  wind,  and  presto,  you  now  have  a line  of 
footprints  on  pedestals.  One  docs  not  need  the  acuteness  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  follow  a clue  on  Mt.  Washington. 

Of  distant  points  visible  from  the  mountain,  there  is  much  dispute.  Our 
view  sweeps  from  Canada  to  the  Atlantic,  two  countries  and  four  states  being 
visible.  There  is  no  question  that  some  Adirondacks  ])eer  over  the  Vermont 
mountains.  Alegantic  shows  in  Canada,  anrl  Wachusett  represents  Massachu- 
setts. Katahdin  is  eliminated  from  the  argument  decisively,  and  the  alleged 
peak  proved  otherwise. 

We  can  hardly  deem  this  wonderful  view  a thing  of  l)eauty.  Scarcely  a 
suggestion  of  man  appears;  the  purple  and  white  tones  of  winter  suggest  that 
the  human  race  has  become  extinct.  From  whence  came  these  immobile  masses, 
eroded  and  cleft  by  bold  ravines,  which  lie  enshrouded  in  the  ])allor  of  winter? 
Alan  pales  into  insignificance,  and  thoughts  turn  to  higher  things. 

A gorgeous  sunset,  blue,  brown  and  gold,  succccfled  by  a lurid  conflagra- 
tion on  the  clouds,  is  quickly  over.  Night  falls  quickly  hereabouts.  Now  is 
man’s  presence  discovered  below.  Over  the  shoulder  of  Aladison  twinkle  the 
lights  of  Berlin,  a locomotive  headlight  ajqjroaches  up  the  .Anrlroscoggin  at 
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Shelburne,  or  a glow  of  light  on  the  smoke  of  a puffing  freight  is  seen  down  in 
the  Notch;  Littleton,  Lancaster,  North  Conway,  Lewiston  and  even  the  glow 
from  Portland  are  all  visible.  Here  and  there  at  a tiny  farm  in  Jackson  or  at 
the  Glen  House  below  we  see  twinkling  lights,  and  feel  that  we  are  not  alone. 

The  summary  of  photographic  experience  of  repeated  winter-trips  into  the 
mountains  indicates  the  following  necessities:  a camera  of  box  type,  with  a simple 
shutter,  the  lens  at  least  double  the  ordinary  length  of  focus,  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  color-sensitive  plates.  The  danger  of  breaking  plates  is  great,  and 
the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised.  A tripod  is  bothersome,  yet,  if  pictures  are 
required  without  fail,  the  heavy  outht  is  indispensable. 

Ingenuity  will  devise  a means  of  changing  plates  under  blankets  at  the  hut, 
or  a changing-bag,  which  takes  up  practically  no  space  whatever  when  folded, 
can  l)e  used.  Descriptions  for  making  such  a bag  have  been  so  frequently  pub- 
lished that  a repetition  here  is  unnecessary.  If  films  are  used,  they  must  be 
turned  deliberately,  or  electric  marks  are  almost  certain  to  appear.  Metal  shut- 
ters sometimes  stick,  which  trouble  usually  occurs  when  stepping  into  a chill 
sharlow  after  bright  sun,  and  the  frost  may  also  condense  on  the  lenses,  or  even 
on  the  plate  inside.  This  trouble  is  momentary,  however,  and  will  pass  away. 

Exposure  is  short,  on  account  of  the  brilliant  and  richly  actinic  light.  This 
actinic  light  will  also  produce  a sunburn  discounting  any  seashore  burn,  and 
in  a few  days  whole  patches  of  skin  may  be  pulled  off  intact. 

Development  I prefer  in  eikonogen-hydroquinone  or  rodinal,  in  every  case 
developing  until  a very  dense  negative  results;  otherwise,  I find  that  the  full 
color  values  are  not  carried  through  to  the  print. 
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MARS  AND  RECENT  RESEARCHES 


JOHN  RITCHIE,  JR. 

OF  all  the  problems  that  modern  photography  has  to  offer,  there  is 
not  one  involved  in  so  much  difficulty  as  the  photographing  of  as- 
tronomical objects.  Departures  from  absolute  accuracy,  whatever 
be  the  source,  whether  the  fault  of  the  lenses,  the  focusing,  the 
plate  or  the  lack  of  skill  or  care  in  manipulation,  are  likely  to  produce  effects 
which  are  difficult  of  detection  and  misleading  to  the  investigator. 

In  all  the  varieties  of  astronomical  photography  there  is  no  branch  more 
difficult  than  that  which  involves  the  images  of  the  planets.  Although  the  work 
of  observing  and  of  photographing  planetary  detail  has  been  one  of  the  objects 
of  astronomers  for  many  years,  the  photographic  results  have  been  in  the  main 
extremely  disappointing.  Photography  of  the  stars  is  dealing  with  fixed  points 
of  light,  but  with  the  planets  it  involves  the  catching  of  the  markings  of  their 
disks.  For  this  a very  high  power  is  necessary,  and  with  the  employment  of 
magnification  in  astronomy  the  difficulties  begin.  The  least  trustworthy  of  the 
factors  which  are  involved  in  photography  of  the  heavens  is  the  atmosphere, 
which  through  its  irregularity  in  quality,  in  humidity  or  in  temperature,  may 
refract  unequally  the  different  portions  of  the  image.  This  has  its  effect  upon 
the  result;  for  while  in  visual  observation  the  eye  can  look  while  the  seeing  is 
fine  and  discontinue  its  work  during  the  moments  of  poor  seeing,  the  camera 
must  accept  the  distinct  and  the  indistinct  together.  It  gets  a composite  of  the 
good  and  bad  images  that  succeed  one  another  during  the  time  of  exposure. 

The  importance  of  knowing  more  about  the  members  of  our  own  solar 
system  commended  itself  to  Mr.  Pcrcival  Lowell,  of  Boston,  with  the  outcome 
of  the  establishment  of  an  observatory  dedicated  to  planetary  research,  which 
is  located  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  It  is  one  of  IMr.  Lowell’s  personal  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  science.  ' 

When  a man  wishes  to  establish  an  astronomical  observatory,  he  is  actuated, 
usually,  by  one  of  two  motives:  either  to  endow  some  institution  with  additional 
means  of  research,  or  to  advertise  himself  or  his  business.  The  result  of  the 
first  wish  is  the  founding  of  an  observatory  in  some  established  centre  of  learn- 
ing, where  industrial  conditions  often  injure  the  quality  of  the  results;  while 
the  second  idea  is  likely  to  prove  still  more  unfortunate  in  its  selection  of  the 
site.  Unhampered  by  either  one  of  these  considerations,  JVIr.  Lowell  sought 
for  the  best  spot  in  the  country  in  which  an  observatory  could  be  placed.  His 
choice  fell  upon  Flagstaff,  a town  of  some  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  on  a plateau  which  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  desert  some 
3,000  feet,  and  the  observatory,  which  is  350  feet  above  the  town,  is  at  a height 
of  7,250  feet  above  sea-level.  The  geographical  position  of  the  observatory  is 
Latitude,  north,  35°  ii';  Longitude,  west,  110°  10'.  The  institution  was  opened 
in  1894,  in  time  to  catch  the  opposition  of  Mars  of  that  year,  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  for  observation. 
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The  selection  of  the  site  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results,  the  atmos- 
phere being  of  superb  quality,  with  few  storms  or  disturbances.  The  purity 
and  steadiness  of  the  air  is  shown  by  plates  taken  with  the  twenty-four  inch 
telescope  of  the  region  following  5 Ophiuci.  These  show  172  stars.  Plates 
taken  at  the  Lick  Observatory  of  the  same  region  show  161,  the  additional 
Flagstaft'  stars  being  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  magnitudes.  Plates  taken 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington  show  63  stars.  The 
Lick  telescope,  from  its  greater  size,  ought  to  have  greater  space-penetrating 
power.  Any  difference  may  be  put  to  the  better  conditions  atmospherically  at 
Flagstaff. 

The  equipment  of  the  Lowell  Observatory  is  for  the  special  purposes  for 
which  the  institution  was  founded.  The  first  telescope  was  from  Brashear,  of 
.\llegheny,  of  eighteen  inches  diameter,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a 
twenty-four  inch  Clark  refracting  telescope.  The  main  dome  of  the  observatory 
is  a drum,  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  construction  is  light,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  most  rapid  equalization  of  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the 
outside  air.  There  is  in  addition  a six-inch  Clark  telescope  occupying  a little 
dome  to  the  west  of  the  greater  one,  and  also  a Brashear  photographic  doublet 
and  a complete  spectrograjjhic  outfit. 

Near  at  hand  to  the  observatory  Air.  Lowell  erected  his  first  simple  house 
of  a room  or  two  in  addition  to  the  laboratories.  This  portion  of  the  establish- 
ment has  grown  through  various  additions  so  as  to  include  some  fourteen  or 
sixteen  rooms.  Besides,  there  is  an  astronomers’  house  and  a lodge.  The  park 
which  surrounds  the  observatory  now  includes  some  fifty  or  more  acres. 

Now  a few  words  as  to  methods.  The  telescope  of  twenty-four  inches  aper- 
ture is  on  the  Petzval  system,  and  was  made  for  Air.  Lowell  by  the  Clarks.  In 
practice  it  is  diaphragmed  down  to  twelve  inches.  An  intermediate  lens  gives 
the  focal  image  an  amplification  of  four  diameters.  The  telescope  has  been 
used  at  nine  inches  aperture  with  good  results.  Alany  experiments  were  made 
in  plates,  with  the  selection  of  the  Cramer  isochromatic.  For  the  photography 
of  the  planets  an  orthochromatic  screen  is  used.  This  is  of  a special  formula 
made  by  Air.  Wallace,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  It  is  figured  for  the  color 
curve  of  the  objective  of  the  telescope,  and  takes  into  consideration  also  the  curve 
of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  The  screen  permits  only  the  yellow  rays  of 
light  to  j)ass,  and  under  the  strictest  of  spectroscopic  observations  no  loss  in 
intensity  is  observable.  The  usual  time  of  exposure  is  eight  seconds,  the  tele- 
scope being  given  motion  by  the  usual  clock.  One  of  the  appliances  that  has 
been  tried  was  in  the  form  of  a bioscope  in  which  the  plate  is  worked  by  hand. 
This  permits  many  images  of  the  planet  to  be  caught  on  the  same  plate. 

One  of  the  important  elements  in  the  observations  is  one  that  would  escape 
altogether  the  attention  of  the  novice,  a knowledge  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
For  more  than  ten  years  meteorological  observations  have  been  kept  there  by 
Air.  Lowell’s  assistants,  and  as  the  result  there  is  possible  a close  prediction  of 
the  coming  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  with  reference  to  the  seeing. 
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While  the  Lowell  Observatory  includes  all  the  planets  in  its  scope,  partic- 
ular attention  has  been  paid  to  the  planet  Alars,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our  near- 
est neighbor  and  the  one  regarding  which  we  are  most  likely  to  secure  definite 
and  satisfactory  results.  It  has  therefore  been  an  object  of  particular  importance 
both  visually  and  with  the  camera.  But  before  Mars  was  attacked,  a great  deal 
of  preliminary  work  was  done  on  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  photographs  which 
are  here  reproduced  will  give  an  idea  of  the  comparative  success  of  the  work. 
They  necessarily  lose  much  in  the  process  of  preparing  them  for  printing,  but 
they  are  an  example  of  the  best  that  photography  has  been  able  to  do  with  these 
objects.  The  ringed  planet  is  very  prettily  shown,  and  one  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  belts  of  clouds  which  form  the  strongest  feature  of  the  giant  of  the  planets, 
Jupiter.  Photographs  have  also  been  taken  of  the  disk  of  Mars. 

The  observations  on  Mars,  which  have  formed  so  important  a part  of  the 
work  of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  began  in  1894  to  verify  what  Schiaparelli,  the 
Italian  astronomer,  had  already  noted  about  the  disk  of  the  planet;  namely,  that 
there  were  certain  remarkable  markings  on  the  surface.  It  was  thirty  years  ago, 
very  nearly,  that  Schiaparelli  made  his  announcement  that  he  could  see  long, 
thin  lines  reticulating  the  surface  of  Mars,  lines  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
“canali.”  They  were  the  canals  of  Mars.  For  many  years  no  one  else  saw  them; 
then  a Frenchman  or  two  verified  some  of  the  markings.  The  condition  was 
much  the  same  when  Mr.  Lowell  began  his  work  at  Flagstaff ; very  few  of  the 
telescopes  of  the  world  had  been  able  to  show  the  canals,  let  alone  other  pe- 
culiar appearances  connected  with  them.  Mr.  Lowell  announced  at  once  that 
the  canals  were  visible  at  Flagstaff  and  began  the  systematic  work  of  observa- 
tion. Throughout  it  all  there  has  been  more  or  less  disbelief  in  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  finer  of  the  markings.  It  has  been,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to 
have  the  canicra  verify  to  the  world  what  the  trained  eyes  of  the  observer  saw. 

In  1901  Mr.  A.  E.  Douglas,  assistant  at  Flagstaff,  tried  to  take  photographs 
of  Mars  which  would  show  the  canals.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a Wallace 
screen.  He  was  successful  in  getting  some  of  the  larger  markings, — the  seas 
for  example, — but  no  canals.  During  the  opposition  of  1903  attempts  were 
again  made,  without  great  success.  In  1905,  however,  Mr.  C.  O.  Lampland 
was  more  successful,  and  securefl  the  first  photographs  of  Mars  which  showed 
the  canals.  Some  seven  hundred  images  of  the  planet  were  thus  taken,  which, 
so  far  as  they  go,  corroborate  what  has  been  seen  by  the  eye.  These  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  astronomers  here  and  abroad,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  planetary  markings.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  arc  not  of 
a character  which  will  permit  of  reproduction  for  popular  inspection.  The 
canals  are  delicate  hair  lines  in  the  photographs,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye 
and  through  the  magnifier,  but  they  defy  as  yet  the  skill  of  the  printer.  It  has 
been  quite  customary  in  the  past  to  retouch  the  negatives  or  the  prints  intended 
for  the  illustration  of  astronomical  work,  but  in  this  instance  the  evidence  which 
they  bear  would  be  spoiled  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  taken  if  but  a 
single  brush-stroke  or  a cut  with  the  graver  were  added  to  what  nature  has  im- 
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printed  there.  They  bear  their  testimony  in  their  oAvn  way  to  those  to  whom  their 
message  is  intended,  the  astronomers, — and  a strong  message  it  is, — but  the 
hints  that  they  bear  arc  a bit  too  delicate  for  spreading  abroad  in  the  non- 
professional world.  We  must  be  content  for  the  jiresent  with  the  pictures  of 
the  two  larger  brothers  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

AA’hat  Mr.  Lowell  has  accomplished  at  Flagstaff  forms  a very  interesting 
story,  an  important  addition  to  the  astronomy  of  the  times.  When  he  began 
his  observations,  in  1894,  Schiaparelli  and  one  or  two  others  were  all  that  there 
were  in  the  world  who  had  seen  the  canals.  Important  stations  like  the  United 
States  Xaval  Observatory  in  Washington  had  not  been  able  to  make  anv  obser- 
vations of  them  at  all,  or  even  to  see  them.  The  mass  of  observations  taken  at 
Flagstaff  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance.  During  each  opposition  hun- 
dreds of  drawings  have  been  made  by  the  different  members  of  the  staff,  wliich 
have  been  published  in  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lowell  Obser\'atory.  At 
each  succeeding  opposition  theimass  of  material  at  hand  has  become  of  the  greater 
importance;  the  more  so  since  photography  is  beginning  to  lend  its  aid.  The 
observations  include  the  veriffcation  of  the  earlier  canals  and  the  discovery  of 
an  extended  network  of  “new”  ones.  The  curious  jihcnomenon  of  the  doub- 
ling of  some  of  the  canals,  the  “oases,”  as  they  are  called,  round  spots  at  the 
intersections  of  many  of  the  canals,  and  many  other  features  have  been  noted. 
Curious  changes  in  visibility  have  been  systematized,  and  many  other  phenom- 
ena have  been  observed.  The  work  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in 
it  photography  has  played  thus  far  a minor  though  not  unimportant  ro/c,  since 
by  it  the  existence  of  the  canals,  their  duplication  and  the  existence  of  the  oases, 
have  been  proven  to  the  world  at  large. 

These  observations  lead  to  other,  very  imjiortant,  considerations,  prineijial 
among  which  is  the  question.  Are  there  inhabitants  on  the  planet  Mars?  This 
question  has  recently  been  taken  up  in  a s}'stematic  wav  l)v  Mr.  Lowell  in  a course 
of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute,  a brief  review  of  which,  together  with  some 
charts  of  Mars,  will  form  the  second  portion  of  this  jiajier. 

[To  he  contimied.] 
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THE  MOUNTAIN-PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SELLA. 

The  extreme  technical  difficulties  attending  the  successful  photography 
of  mountain-views,  especially  the  regions  covered  by  perpetual  snow,  is 
a matter  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  an  ambitious  worker. 
The  average  camerist,  in  endeavoring  to  depict  the  snowy  crest  of  some  lofty 
peak,  has  long  labored  under  the  impression  that  such  a subject,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  brightness,  required  the  shortest  possible  exposure,  and  results  ob- 
tained under  such  conditions  ha\'e  been  far  from  satisfactory,  being  on  a level 
with  the  ordinarily  inadequate  snow-picture,  in  that  they  represent,  not  the  ob- 
ject as  it  appeared  to  the  eye,  or  even  on  the  ground-glass,  but  a meaningless, 
blank,  white  space  — due  simjjly  to  under-exposure.  Of  course,  the  camera  can 
no  more  ol)tain  a modified  view  of  a blinding  mass  of  snow  or  ice  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  human  eye  to  behold,  other  than  is  impressed  upon  the  retina  — an 
annoying,  white  blur.  Effects  as  observed  through  a piece  of  smoked  glass  are 
not  supposed  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  photography,  as  they  do  not  appeal  to 
the  artistic  sense.  Winter  scenes,  that  are  easily  accessible,  have  been  photo- 
graphed w'ith  the  utmost  success  for  the  last  fifty  years.  x'\mong  the  early  suc- 
cesses in  this  line  that  created  a great  sensation  at  the  time  are  “Niagara  in 
Winter,”  by  Barker  and  Curtis.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  pictorial  effect  and  technical  excellence.  When  it  comes  to  snow-scenes 
in  high  altitudes,  eminently  successful  photographs  of  this  character  have  not 
l^een  marie  for  many  years.  Among  the  foremost  workers  in  this  branch  is  Henry 
Speyer,  who,  ]jossessed  of  a complete  practical  equipment,  a highly  developed 
artistic  sense  and  profound  sympathetic  feeling  for  his  subject,  has  given  to  the 
world  a numl^er  of  superb  mountain-view's,  comprising  peaks,  glaciers  and 
crevasses  — all  illustrating  the  picturescpie  beauty  of  the  Sw  iss  x\lps.  The  scope 
of  this  intrepid  artist’s  work  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  artif  le  in  the  Practical 
Photographer  Series,  No.  lo,  which  is  devoted  to  “Winter  Work.” 

Eclipsing  Henry  Speyer  in  daring,  and,  like  him,  master  of  all  the  technical 
difficulties  photogranhy  presents,  is  Vittorio  Sella,  whose  achievements  in  the 
realm  of  mountain-photography  liave  astonished  the  wmrld.  Elsewdiere  in  these 
]jages  will  l)e  found  an  ap])reciation  1>y  Professor  Fay  of  Tufts  College,  Alassa- 
chusetts,  himself  an  enthusiastic  mountain-climber  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
distinguished  .\lpine  photographer.  The  Sella  prints  are  not  so  w'ell  known  to 
the  photogra]:)hic  fraternity  C'f  this  countrv  as  they  should  be,  the  more  is  the 
pity;  but  this  circumstance  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  artist,  though  rather  to  in- 
sufticient  interest  shown  by  his  fellow  practitioners.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  as  pictures,  Sella’s  productions  are  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary, 
lacking,  as  they  do,  form  and  variety  of  composition  afforded  by  mountain 
scenery  in  wdiich  forest,  tree,  diff  and  stream  add  to  the  general  pictorial  efiect. 
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It  is  true  that  a sea  of  snowy  mountain-tops  does  not  lend  itself  to  conventional 
artistic  treatment;  l)ut  instead  we  have  a scene,  as  depicted  by  Bella’s  camera, 
which,  for  imposing  beauty  and  sublime  and  awe-inspiring  majesty,  transcends 
all  else  that  bountiful  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye. 

Bella’s  photographs  display  the  full  range  of  gradations  — all  the  delicate 
nuances  of  light  and  shade,  fine  detail  and  exc^uisitc  form,  that  mark  the  true 
character  of  a snowy  surface.  .As  orthochromatic  plates  are  used  by  Bignor  Bella, 
all  the  values  in  the  glacial  picture  are  rendered  ^^■ith  astonishing  fidelit)’  and 
\ ividness  — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  eye  is  fairly  dazzled  Ijy  the  bright  sheen 
of  the  snowy  fields.  Clouds  and  mist,  which  form  a frequent  accompaniment  to  a 
mountain-view,  are  treated  in  a masterly  fashion  by  the  skillful  Bella.  It  is  not 
enough  for  man  to  ascend  into  the  high  regions  of  eternal  snow;  but  to  convey  a 
large  and  cumbersome  photographic  outfit  with  all  the  necessary  aj)purtenances 
to  an  elevation  of  some  18,000  feet  and  to  expose  a large  number  of  plates,  in- 
cluding many  of  a panoramic  and  telephoto-character,  among  almost  insuperable 
difficulties,  as  was  done  on  the  expedition  into  the  Himalayas,  is  a feat  that  is  as 
extraordinary  as  it  is  unparalleled.  Thus  to  Bella  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
achieved  the  highest  in  the  realm  of  photography  and,  at  the  same  time,  results 
which  in  their  rare  technical  perfection  have  revealed  to  mankind  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  highest  mountain-ranges  in  the  world. 

REALIBM  AND  lAIPREBBIONIBAI  IN  ART. 

The  controversy  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  schools  of  art  - real- 
ism and  impressionism  — has  been  a long  and  bitter  one,  and  while  the 
latter  has  not  swept  everything  before  it,  it  practically  dominates  the  art 
of  painting  to-day.  This  interesting  situation  formed  the  topic  of  a lecture,  which 
was  given,  December  12,  before  the  Boston  Art  Club,  by  that  brilliant  and  versa- 
tile painter,  writer,  lecturer  and  engineer,  F.  Hopkinson  Bmith.  The  topic 
must  appeal  to  the  distinguished  artist  very  strongly,  for  he  handles  it  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  in  a very  masterly  and  convincing  manner,  indicating,  with  the 
aid  of  fitting  similes,  the  extremes  of  both  sides,  and  expressing  a desire  to  see  the 
adoption  of  a middle  course.  He  described,  in  his  own  vivid  and  forceful  way,  the 
method  by  which  the  realist  constructs  his  picture,  dwelling  upon  the  artist’s  love 
of  detail,  deliberate  calculation  of  form,  outline,  tint,  even  minute  details  of  ma- 
terial and  construction  — all  at  the  sacrifice  of  breadth,  dignity  and  permanent 
charm.  W hen  the  artist  exhausts  all  that  is  visible  to  the  eve  in  the  scene  he  por- 
trays, he  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  the  imagination,  cither  for  himself  or  the  be- 
holder of  the  comydeted  picture.  This  floctrine  holds  true  even  of  the  most  illus- 
trious exponent  of  the  modern  school  of  realism,  be  he  Vibert,  Gerome,  Aleissonier, 
Bouguereau  or  Detaille.  Admirable  as  are  the  works  of  these  artists,  in  concey)- 
tion  and  execution,  they  delight,  they  astonish.  They  even  charm,  l)ut  not  in  the 
degree  that  do  the  masterpieces  of  Alillct,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Diaz  — 
the  founders  of  the  Barbizon  school.  These  deal  with  the  emotions  exclusively; 
they  stir  the  imagination,  they  fill  the  soul.  For  this  reason  the  works  of  a Millet 


or  of  a Corot  possess  a charm  that  is  enduring.  The  fortunate  possessor  of  such  a 
picture  will  never  tire  of  it;  he  can  live  with  it  always. 

We  do  not  know  Mr.  Smith’s  opinion  of  photography  as  a means  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, or  even  its  possibilities;  but  his  lecture  could  hardly  have  been  more  wel- 
come to  the  progressive  photographer  had  it  been  expressly  prepared  for  him. 
We  were  fortunate  to  be  present,  and  took  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  critic 
directly  home  to  ourselves. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  enterprising  photographic  societies  of  this  country 
will  lose  no  time  in  trying  to  arrange  with  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  to  deliver 
before  them  his  superb  discourse  on  “Realism  and  Impressionism  in  Art.” 

A PI.EA  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A FAVORITE  bequest  to  public  institutions  nowadays  is  a collection  of 
photographs.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  are  of  doubtful  merit  and 
scarcely  deserve  the  space  they  occupy.  Not  long  ago  we  read  in  the 
newsj)apers  of  a large  Eastern  city  that  its  Public  Library  had  been  the  recipient 
of  a notable  gift  in  the  nature  of  an  extensive  collection  of  photographs,  repre- 
senting the  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  a famous  European  art- 
gallery.  This  important  statement  was  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  donor,  a 
person  of  no  particular  distinction,  and  the  announcement  that  these  valuable 
pictures  would  be  on  exhibition  in  a certain  well-lighted  room  of  the  Library. 
Piqued  by  curiosity,  we  inspected  the  collection.  The  first  glance  convinced  us 
that  the  Library  had  been  sadly  imposed  upon.  The  photographs  clearly  showed 
the  effects  of  age,  having  been  made  during  the  early  days  of  the  wet-process, 
or  about  1865.  They  were  the  unmistakable  product  of  unskilled  hands,  and  now, 
faded  and  discolored,  presented  a lamentable  appearance. 

We  recall  another  instance  of  doubtful  generosity.  Here  the  photographs  — 
all  architectural - - represented  the  buildings  as  shockingly  out  of  plumb,  the 
vertical  lines  of  each  subject  converging  towards  the  top.  Besides,  the  prints 
showed  the  results  of  extreme  under-ex])osure  and  careless  chemical  manipulation. 
To  offer  for  public  exhibition  objects  like  these  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  community.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  not  one  of  the 
officials  of  these  noble  institutions  of  learning  had  the  faintest  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a technically  perfect  photograph,  and  yet  these  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions arc  permitted  to  foist  upon  an  unsuspecting  community  productions 
not  worthy  the  name  of  photographs.  To  correct  such  an  evil,  it  might  be  well  to 
suggest  that,  before  accepting,  by  donation  or  purchase,  any  photographs  of  im- 
portance, the  officials  of  an  institution  of  learning  consult  a competent  photog- 
rapher. There  is  at  least  one  such  in  every  city  of  small  size  in  the  United  States. 
Such  a course  will  ensure  the  acquisition  by  our  educational  establishments  of 
only  the  best  productions  of  the  camera,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  better  sub- 
stitutes of  the  originals  than  l)adly  executed  copies.  Here,  surely,  is  a large  field 
for  photographic  missionary  work.  Will  our  numerous  photographic  societies 
l)e  equal  to  the  occasion? 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo-Era. 


'T  IS  the  first  day  of  January,  1Q07,  and 
the  “ Bells,  the  old  familiar  Bells,  our  own 
constant,  steady  friends,  are  ringing  the 
joy-peals  for  a New  Year,  ringing  so  lust- 
ily, so  merrily,  so  happily,  so  gayly.  . . . 
Bless  their  sturdy  hearts,  they  are  ringing 
with  all  their  might;  melodious,  deep- 
mouthed,  noble  Bells,  cast  in  no  common 
metal,  made  by  no  common  founder.” 

Surely  these  inspiring  bells  are  ringing 
in  a year  which  shall  prove  the  very  best 
of  all  we  have  ever  known;  and  as  each 
day  slips  down  the  string  until  the  rosarv 
of  the  year  is  counted,  mav  it  jwove  better 
than  the  one  that  went  before  — better  to 
you,  better  to  me,  better  to  all  of  us. 

The  way  to  make  each  day  better  is  to 
‘‘take  up  our  daily  round,  as  one  new- 
armored  for  the  fray,”  and  who  follows 
this  plan  will  find  himself  “to-morrow 
stepping  on  solid  ground.”  Just  another 
way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present,  and,  whatever  our  vocation  or 
avocation,  we  must  bring  to  it  fresh  cour- 
age, fresh  endeavor,  and  pursue  the  day’s 
work  so  well  that  we  shall  find  the  next 
day’s  work  smoother  for  the  good  work 
that  has  preceded  it. 

In  our  Guild  work  we  arc  each  going  to 
do  the  very  best  work  we  have  done  vet  — 
work  that  shall  be  worthy  of  a ])lace  in  the 
first  class. 

In  watching  the  progress  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Guild  who  have  been  members 
ever  since  its  organization  one  cannot  but 
be  gratified  at  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  those  who  were  beginners,  with 
no  photographic  knowledge  whatever. 
vSome  of  these  are  doing  work  which  takes 
high  rank  both  artistically  and  in  mechan- 
ical finish.  There  is  always  room  uji 
higher,  for  the  high  jilaces  are  seldom 
crowded  in  any  profession,  and  we  look 


to  see  more  of  our  members  on  these  alti- 
tudes before  the  year  draws  to  a close. 

January  is  the  “Calendar  month,”  or 
the  month  for  ne\c'  calendars.  If  one  has 
omitted  some  friend  from  the  Christmas 
gift  list,  and  desires  to  send  him  or  her  a 
remembrance,  nothing  could  be  more  aj)- 
])ro])riate  than  a calendar  adorned  with 
one  or  more  of  his  jihotograjfiiic  jirints. 
The  most  convenient  calendar  form  is  that 
where  the  months  are  arranged  in  con- 
secutive order  one  under  the  other,  so  that 
one  may  look  either  forward  or  backward 
without  turning  leaves  or  lifting  sheets  of  a 
calendar  arranged  with  lapping  leaves. 
Many  firms  issue  calendars  printed  in  this 
style;  usually  the  banks  have  their  calen- 
dars ])rinted  in  this  form,  and  one  can 
utilize  the  calendar  jiart  and  surround  it 
with  jiictures  to  fit  the  round  of  months. 
•\  calendar  which  one  member  has  made 
for  a friend’s  study  is  a long  jianel  headed 
with  January  and  ending  with  Decemlier. 
The  leaves  were  taken  from  a calendar 
and.  ]>asted  on  cardboard,  then  at  the  side 
corres])onding  in  size  to  the  size  of  the 
monthly  sheet  were  twelve  pictures,  all  of 
familiar  scenes  to  the  one  who  received 
the  gift.  A stri])  of  glass  cut  the  size  to 
C(wer  both  jiicturcs  and  calendar  was 
])assc]iartouted  to  the  cardboard  and  |)ro- 
tccted  the  calendar  from  dust  and  dirt. 

In  an  early  number  of  the  Piioto-Era, 
‘‘Round  Robin  Guild,”  may  lie  fouml 
many  suggestions  for  the  arranging  and 
adornment  of  calenrlars;  in  these  days  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a calendar  in  every 
room,  so  one  is  always  an  acceptidile  gift, 
es])ecially  if  it  is  decorated  after  the  man- 
ner suggested. 

• \t  (fhristmas-time  the  sho])S  are  full  of 
beautiful  calendars,  ami  if  one  has  origi- 
nality and  uses  his  eves  and  imagination  to 
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the  l)est  advantage  he  can  originate  a de- 
sign for  a calendar  and  have  it  ready  for 
the  coming  year.  To  encourage  this  gift 
of  originality  the  Photo-Era  offers  in  this 
number  a prize  for  the  best  design  for  a 
calendar  received  before  February  28.  The 
calendar  must  have  four  leaves,  and  the 
designs  must  in  some  way  typify  the  four 
seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn  and 
winter. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize;  Value  $10.00 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize;  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photogra])hic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts,  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  jjreferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of  the 
prize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  prob- 
ably stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  w'e 
invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  also  free  to  all,  whether  sub- 
scribers to  Photo-Er.\  or  not. 

SUBJECTS  EOR  COMPETITION 
December  — “ Snow  Scenes.”  Closes  Jan- 
uary 31. 

January  — “Calendar.”  (See  above.) 
Closes  I'Vbruary  28. 

SYSTEM 

The  one  thing  that  makes  or  mars  one’s 
photographic  career  is  the  attention  jiaid 
to  “system.”  If  one  is  systematic  in  his 
haliits,  then  things  will  go  smoothly  or 
with  com])aratively  little  friction;  but  if 
one  is  unsystematic,  then  efforts  along  the 
lines  of  jffiotography  are  mostlv  unsuccess- 
ful. d'hough  every  vocation  and  every 
avocation  is  dc])endent  on  system  for  its 
success,  yet  perhajis  there  is  no  one  pur- 
suit which  suffers  more  from  the  lack  of 


system  in  its  follower  than  does  photog- 
raphy. Its  very  nature  demands  that  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results  it  must  be 
pursued  in  a systematic  and  methodical 
way,  and  that  one  must  be  so  orderly  that 
all  one’s  appliances  may  have  each  its 
proper  place  and  be  found  there  when  not 
in  use. 

Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  nega- 
tives. Unless  one  begins  at  the  very  first 
to  index  and  arrange  his  negatives  and 
store  them  in  such  a manner  that  he  can 
find  the  one  he  needs  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice. he  soon  accumulates  a collection  of 
plates  which  grow's  each  w^eek  larger  and 
larger,  according  as  he  pursues  his  hobby 
more  or  less  vigorously. 

The  first  thing  is  to  obtain  a suitable 
case  for  the  negatives,  and  then,  as  each 
one  is  made,  if  it  is  worth  keeping,  it  is 
properly  entered  in  the  index  and  then 
placed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  case.  In 
an  early  number  of  the  Photo-Era  will 
be  found  a description  of  a case  for  holding 
fifteen  hundred  negatives,  which  may  be 
made  at  a trilling  cost  and  which,  once 
made,  will  be  a continual  satisfaction  to 
its  owTier.  Directions  for  making  such  a 
negative-case  will  be  found  in  the  Photo- 
Er.\  for  January,  1902. 

For  one  who  uses  films  a simple  yet 
most  satisfactory  way  of  filing  them  for 
convenient  use  wall  be  found  in  the  PiiOTO- 
Er.x  for  (March,  1905. 

Then  there  is  tire  matter  of  formulte.  A 
most  convenient  w'ay  to  preserve  them  and 
have  them  ready  for  instant  use  when 
needed  is  to  make  scrap-books  of  manila 
pa])er,  using  one  book  for  developers,  one 
for  toning-solutions,  one  for  the  sugges- 
tions for  remedying  negatives,  etc.,  etc. 
Go  to  the  wholesale  dealer  in  papers  and 
buy  several  reams  of  manila  paper.  The 
sheet  is  of  large  size,  so  fold  each  sheet, 
doubling  it  in  the  same  way  as  does  the 
book-binder  his  uncut  leaves,  until  the 
book  when  finished  will  be  about  10  x 14. 
Put  a number  of  these  folded  sheets  to- 
gether, say  enough  to  make  a fortj'-eight 
page  book,  and  sew  through  the  centre 
with  stout  thread.  Then  ]iut  a stout  string 
through  about  four  inches  from  the  top, 
thread  on  it  a lirass  ring  — thev  are 
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bought  by  the  dozen  — tie  the  ends  of  the 
string  together,  and  there  you  have  a 
hanger  which  is  easy  to  manage  and  never 
gets  twisted  on  the  nail.  Write  in  large 
letters  on  both  back  and  front  cover  the 
name  of  the  book,  or  rather  the  name  of 
the  kind  of  formulae  which  it  contains.  If 
one  is  especially  systematic,  then  the  differ- 
ent formula’  for  certain  kinds  of  developers 
should  be  grouped  by  themselves,  though 
this  is  not  necessary.  In  pasting  in  the 
formula  leave  wide  margin,  as  the  paper 
is  smooth,  takes  the  ink  nicely,  and  one 
can  make  notes  in  regard  to  the  formula 
which  will  be  found  most  helpful  when  it 
is  used  again.  INIost  dealers  send  out  hand- 
books containing  excellent  formula,  but 
they  are  small  and  not  easily  stored  in 
convenient  shape  for  handy  use.  How- 
ever, the  generosity  of  the  dealer  makes  it 
possible  for  the  amateur  to  obtain  two 
copies  of  such  handbooks,  and  he  thus  is 
able  to  clip  out  the  formula,  using  the  two 
books,  and  paste  them  in  his  scrap-book. 
Here  again  comes  in  the  help  of  system. 
Over  each  formula  write  the  name  of  the 
handbook  or  paper  from  which  it  was 
clipped. 

lor  years  the  editor  of  the  Guild  has 
made  and  used  scrap-books  such  as  have 
just  been  described;  in  fact,  they  were  her 
own  invention.  When  pursuing  some 
special  subject,  no  matter  what,  a scrap- 
book of  this  kind  is  always  a valuable  ad- 
junct, as  all  material  pertaining  to  the 
subject  is  clipped,  pasted  lightly  at  the 
corners,  then  later,  if  found  valuable 
enough,  transferred  to  a scraj)-book  of 
more  permanent  form.  However,  these 
cheay.1,  quickly-made  scrajvbooks  are  very 
seniceable,  two  of  the  first  ones  made 
years  ago  still  being  in  use,  and,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  paper  has  grown  still 
yellower  with  age  and  usage,  being  just  as 
good  as  when  they  were  made  — better, 
in  fact,  for  their  contents  could  not  be  re- 
placed, and  the  contents  are  almost  in- 
valuable. 

These  scrap-books  should  be  indexed, 
but  that  is  an  easy  matter,  for  as  each 
formula  is  added  it  is  given  its  proper 
place  in  the  index. 

Another  thing  is  the  labelling  of  bottles. 


One  may  buy  the  gummed  labels,  but  they 
are  small  and  soon  become  loose  from 
moisture  or  from  the  nature  of  the  solu- 
tions which,  running  down  the  bottle,  cut 
the  gum  and  destroy  the  paper.  x\  per- 
manent label  may  be  made  by  taking  a 
good  quality  of  linen  paper,  cutting  it  in 
strips  two  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to 
reach  around  the  bottle  and  lap  at  least 
an  inch.  Lay  the  strij)  on  a moist  blotter, 
paste  the  surface  thoroughly,  then  attach 
it  to  the  bottle,  lap])ing  the  ends  over  and 
rubbing  down  smoothly.  Wdien  the  strip 
dries  it  will  have  shrunken  a little  and  so 
does  not  become  detached  from  the  bottle, 
the  lapped  ends  aiding  in  holding  it  in 
place.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  can  be 
written  either  directly  on  the  paper  or  one 
of  the  gummed  labels  may  be  pasted  to  it, 
and  at  any  rate  the  paper  will  stick  to  the 
bottle.  Tin  cans  from  which  labels  be- 
come detached  easilv  may  be  treated  in 
this  wav  with  the  laj)ped  bands  and  will 
retain  their  labels  indefinitely. 

DEVELOPERS 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ])_vro  is  an  excel- 
lent developing-agent,  and  pyro  in  the 
hands  of  a ])hotogra])her  with  long  expe- 
rience in  its  use  can  ])roduce  very  beautiful 
negatives  of  remarkable  ywinting-qualities. 
Pyro  devotees  are  very  apt  to  look  with 
scorn  on  almost  every  other  developing- 
agent,  but  amateurs,  especially  those  who 
love  to  ex])eriment,  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  si)ecial  developing-agent.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  developers  have  much 
the  same  effect  as  ])ryo  without  all  the 
attendant  un])leasantness  of  pyro. 

Rodinal,  for  instance,  is  really  a de- 
veloper with  which  one  can  ])roduce  almost 
any  kind  of  negative,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  strength  and  of  the  solution  and 
the  time  of  ex])Osure  of  the  ])late.  Jt  comes 
in  a concentrated  solution  and  needs  only 
the  addition  of  water  to  prei)are  it  for  use. 

fine  of  the  special  merits  of  rodinal,  as 
claimed  by  its  projectors,  is  that  it  is 
adaj)ted  to  any  ])late  in  the  market  — 
which,  while  it  is  a statement  of  rather 
swec])ing  magnitude,  yet  is  more  or  less 
true. 

If  one  takes  one  ]>art  rodinal  and  adds 
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to  it  fifteen  parts  of  water  the  detail  comes 
up  very  quickly  a nd  the  lights  and  shadows 
have  strong  contrasts.  If  one  part  rodinal 
and  thirty  parts  of  water  are  used  the  de- 
tail comes  out  slowly,  the  shadows  are  soft 
and  full  of  detail  and  the  high-lights  never 
glaring  or  over-developed. 

If  one  has  plates  known  to  be  under- 
e.xposed,  then  they  may  be  placed  in  a bath 
composed  of  one  part  rodinal  and  fifty 
parts  of  water,  and  left  to  develop.  They 
can  remain  in  the  solution  indefinitely 
without  danger  of  fogging. 

Plates  that  are  over-exposed  are  placed 
in  a strong  solution  of  rodinal,  one  part  to 
ten  or  fifteen  of  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
generous  quantity  of  a ten  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  bromide  of  potassium. 

ENLARGEMENTS 

There  is  no  process  of  photography 
which  seems  so  complicated  to  the  unini- 
tiated amateur  as  the  making  of  enlarged 
photographs,  yet  there  is  nothing  much 
more  simple.  In  the  first  place  one  re- 
cjuires  no  elaborate  apparatus,  the  things 
needed  being  already  at  hand,  thus  ma- 
king the  actual  outlay  merely  the  sensitive 
bromide  paper  on  which  the  imprint  of 
the  picture  is  to  be  made.  The  pre- 
liminarv  work  consists  in  arranging 
room  and  camera  in  such  a manner  that 
the  only  light  which  can  enter  comes 
through  the  negative  ]>laced  close  against 
the  window  and  passes  through  the  lens 
of  the  camera  and  jrroduces  an  enlarged 
positive  image  of  the  negative  on  a screen 
arranged  for  this  purpose. 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  way 
to  insure  the  parallel  arrangement  of  nega- 
tive and  screen  is  to  have  a board  five  or 
six  feet  long  and  about  a foot  wide  on  a 
table  with  one  end  of  the  board  j)laced 
squarely  against  the  window-jiane.  Across 
the  board  mark  at  different  distances  lines 
at  right  angles  with  the  sides,  using  for  the 
purpf)se  a scpiare.  These  lines  are  guides 
in  placing  the  su])])ort  for  the  sensitive 
paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is  to 
appear.  This  support  is  sim{)ly  a 
wooden  box,  the  Ijottom  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  white  paper,  and  unless  one 
wishes  to  make  a verv  large  picture  a box 


eighteen  inches  square  will  be  large 
enough. 

A room  with  one  window  will  be  found 
more  convenient  for  the  work , as  all  actinic 
light  save  that  which  enters  through  the 
negative  must  be  rigidly  excluded.  Heavy 
opaque  cloth,  such  as  a dark-colored  can- 
ton flannel,  will  be  necessary  for  darken- 
ing the  window,  in  which  a small  opening 
must  be  made  and  enough  leeway  given 
to  enable  the  camera  with  the  negative  to 
be  put  through.  If  one  has  a camera  with 
a removable  back,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
hand  cameras,  the  back  is  removed  and 
the  focusing-glass  taken  from  the  frame, 
a negative  put  in  its  place,  and  inserted 
in  the  camera.  The  camera  is  then  placed 
on  the  board  with  the  negative  against 
the  window,  the  light  which  enters  around 
the  opening  in  the  window-covering  is 
stopped  out  with  a piece  of  opaque  cloth, 
and  the  support  for  the  paper  — the 
wooden  box  before  mentioned  — is  placed 
on  the  board  with  the  papered  side  toward 
the  camera.  The  object  of  the  lines  across 
the  board  is  now  apparent,  for  if  the  box 
is  adjusted  along  one  of  these  lines  it  stands 
parallel  to  the  negative. 

In  regard  to  the  focus,  the  amateur  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  move  the  box 
back  and  forth  until  a clear  focus  is 
reached  rather  than  to  use  the  focusing- 
screw  of  the  camera.  The  editor  in 
making  enlargements  sets  the  scale  at  six 
feet  and  secures  a sharp  focus  by  simply 
placing  the  box  at  the  right  distance  from 
the  camera. 

The  length  of  exposure  varies  according 
to  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  It  is  always  wiser 
to  make  e.xperimental  prints,  taking  small 
pieces  of  paper  and  exposing  them  in 
turn  one-half  minute,  one  minute  and 
one  and  one-half  minutes.  As  the  ex- 
])0sures  are  made,  mark  the  time  on  the 
back  of  the  pa])er,  and  develo])inent  shows 
^■ou  which  exposure  is  approximately 
correct. 

In  making  gaslight  pictures  or  enlarge- 
ments on  developed  ]iaper  it  is  always  a 
wise  ])lan  to  mark  on  the  negative  en- 
velope the  time  of  exposure  which  has 
been  found  to  be  correct;  then  if  at  any 
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future  time  one  has  occasion  to  make 
such  pictures,  time  is  saved  by  knowing 
the  correct  exposure. 

In  arranging  for  an  enlargement  re- 
member that  the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the 
negative  the  larger  will  be  the  picture, 
and  the  farther  away  the  lens  is  from  the 
negative  the  smaller  will  be  the  image. 

When  the  correct  focus  has  been  ob- 
tained mark  on  the  paper  the  position  of 
the  sensitive  paper,  close  the  shutter  and 
by  the  light  of  the  dark-room  lantern  se- 
cure the  bromide  paper  in  place  by  means 
of  artist’s  thumb  tacks.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  move  the  box  during  this 
process,  and  when  it  is  in  place  a flatiron 
set  inside  will  prevent  its  being  moved 
easily.  The  exposure  being  made,  the 
paper  is  soaked  for  a minute  or  two  in 
clear  water,  then  developed  in  any  good 
plate -developer,  though  metol-hydro- 

chinon  will  be  found  to  give  most  excellent 
prints  and  is  usually  preferred  by  e.xpert 
workers  to  almost  any  other  developer. 

While  occasionally  large  pictures  are 
desirable,  the  amateur  will  find  that  an 
8 X lo  enlargement  will  give  a more  sat- 
isfactory result.  The  larger  the  picture 
the  less  clear  the  detail.  In  making  en- 
largements from  films  place  them  be- 
tween two  glasses;  and  if  the  film  is  smaller 
than  the  glass,  cover  the  clear  glass  with 
a cut-out  of  black,  needle  paper. 

The  editor  in  making  some  enlarge- 
ments recently  found  that  her  kodak 
brought  the  lens  too  near  the  negative  and 
consequently  the  picture  was  too  large. 
A pasteboard  box  a little  larger  than 
the  camera  was  taken,  a 3^  x 4J  opening 
cut  in  one  end  directly  opposite  the  open- 
ing in  the  end  of  the  camera,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  box  was  made  by  means  of 
passepartout  strips  and  light  pasteboard 
a frame  into  which  could  be  slipped  the 
negative.  The  other  end  of  the  box  was 
taken  off  and  the  box  made  an  extension 
of  the  camera  box,  which  answered  every 
purpose  of  an  apj^aratus  which  was  fitted 
to  another  camera  and  which  cost  $2.00. 
The  pasteboard  extension  cost  only  a little 
time. 

Necessity  and  a depleted  pocket-book 
are  the  parents  of  invention. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

F.  Deane. — A solution  which  is  equally 
good  for  hardening  the  films  of  negatives 
and  the  films  of  glossy  paper  is  made  of 
180  gr.  chrome  alum;  one-half  ounce  of 
powdered  sulphite  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water.  Add  this  to  six 
ounces  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  leave  it  in  the  bath  ten  minutes  after 
the  silver  has  dissolved  from  the  film. 

Jean  R. — From  the  appearance  of  the 
prints  enclosed  the  fact  that  the  fog  on 
your  negatives  is  in  the  same  place  on  each 
print  shows  that  your  camera  leaks  light. 
The  first  thing  will  be  to  find  the  leak,  the 
next  to  stop  it,  and  you  will  have  no  further 
trouble  with  light-struck  or  fogged  plates. 

E.  S.  Carter. — Why  not  try  a box 
camera  for  your  trip  South?  It  is  much 
more  convenient  than  the  folding  camera, 
is  ready  on  the  instant,  and  the  lens  is 
always  protected;  whereas  if  you  carry  a 
folding  camera  and  leave  the  camera  open, 
dust  and  dirt  get  into  it  and  injure  the 
mechanism  and  also  injure  the  lens.  As 
you  intend  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  only  stopping  a day  or  two  at  a time, 
you  are  sure  to  find  the  box  camera  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any. 

H.  N.  S. — Brush-development  means 
applying  the  developer  locally  with  a brush, 
the  printing-medium  in  this  process  being 
the  platinum.  The  developer  is  always 
diluted  with  glycerine.  First  brush  over 
the  surface  of  the  print  with  glycerine,  and 
with  a clean  blotter  take  up  all  the  super- 
fluous moisture.  Then  have  three  dishes 
and  three  brushes,  one  dish  to  contain  pure 
glycerine,  the  second  two  thirds  glycerine 
and  one  third  developer,  and  the  other 
half  developer  and  half  glycerine.  Have  a 
separate  brush  for  each  dish,  and  be  very 
careful  not  to  dip  the  brush  into  any  cuji 
but  its  own.  As  soon  as  development  in 
any  part  has  gone  far  enough,  brush  it 
over  with  pure  glycerine.  One  cannot  in 
the  space  allotted  for  answering  cjueries 
give  very  full  directions,  but  if  you  will 
refer  to  recent  numbers  of  the  magazine 
you  will  find  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
process — a process  which  is  most  inter- 
esting. 
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FINE  GRAIN  NEGATIVES 

Negatives  of  exceptionally  fine  grain  are 
desirable  in  photoinicrographic  work;  and  as 
the  slower  the  plate  the  finer  the  grain  of  the 
emulsion,  as  a rule,  therefore  slow  plates  should 
be  used.  Finer  grain  can  be  obtained  in  the 
negative,  as  a rule,  by  adopting  Lumieres’  plan 
of  adding  a solvent  of  silver  bromide  to  the 
developer,  and  they  specially  recommend  the 
addition  of  five  jier  cent  of  ammonium  chloride. 
This  naturally  acts  to  some  extent  as  a restrainer, 
but  certainly  gives  fine  grain. 

REMOVING  RETOUCHING-MEDIUM 

It  sometimes  becomes  desirable  to  remove 
the  retouching-medium  from  a negative  in  order 
that  it  may  be  intensified  or  reduced.  The  pro- 
cedure will,  of  course,  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  composition  of  the  medium,  but  most  of 
them  now  on  the  market,  says  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  I^ondon,  may  be  removed  by 
friction  with  cotton  wool  moistened  liberally 
with  benzole.  Several  applications  with  clean 
wool  will  be  necessary  to  entirely  remove  the 
medium,  and  we  should  aflvise  you  to  follow 
that  treatment  with  an  application  of  ether  on 
cotton  wool,  followed  in  turn  by  methylated 
spirit  on  cotton  wool,  .\fter  that,  you  had  better 
soak  the  negative  in  water,  and  see  that  it  swells 
evenly  all  over,  in  which  case  you  can  proceed 
with  intensification  or  reduction. 

COPYING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  I.IGHT 

In  this  note  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader 
wishes  to  copy  a map,  plan,  diagram,  engraving 
or  monochrome  print.  In  that  case  little  or 
nothing  is  likely  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  ortho 
plates,  beyond,  perhaps,  a little  saving  of  time. 
The  chief  things  in  copying  are  (i)  to  get  the 
lens  opposite  the  centre  of  the  copy,  (2)  to  point 
its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  copy,  (3)  to  use 
the  largest  stop  that  will  give  the  required  def- 
inition, and  (4)  to  aim  at  illuminating  the  copy 
as  evenly  as  j>ossible.  When  artificial  light  is 
used  it  is  advised  to  have  two  equal  lights,  i.e., 
one  on  each  side  of  the  camera,  but  so  placed 
that  no  direct  light  from  either  can  fall  on  the 
lens.  Behind  each  light  should  be  placed  a 
semicircular  reflector  of  white  card  or  other 
similar  material.  If  only  one  lamp  can  be  used, 
then  half  the  exposure  must  be  given  with  the 
lam])  on  one  side  and  the  second  half  made 
when  the  lain])  has  been  shifted  over  to  the 
other  side.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb 
either  the  copy  or  camera  when  the  light  is  moved. 
We  shall  get  a double  or  blurred  image.  For 
copying,  acetylene  is  excellent.  Incandescent 
gas  also  is  good,  but  not  so  rapid.  Magnesium 
ribbon  is  also  convenient,  as  two  equal  lengths 
can  be  used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  camera. 


N.B. — Should  the  copy  be  on  rough-surface 
paper,  each  piece  of  burning  magnesium  should 
be  moved  round  in  a circle,  so  as  to  give  as  much 
variety  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  light  as 
possible. 

PLATINOTYPE  POINTERS 

To  each  ounce  of  a cold  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  oxalate  add  two  grains  of  copper 
chloride.  This  develops  a warm  black  tone. 
Four  grains  of  mercuric  bichloride  added  to  a 
cold  saturated  potassium  oxalate  solution  gives 
a warm  black  tone. 

For  over-exposed  prints  from  very  strong  con- 
trast negatives,  first  pass  the  print  rapidly 
through  a dish  of  tepid  water  and  at  once  trans- 
fer to  a hot  developer.  This  gives  a greatly 
softened  effect,  Imt  the  high  lights  of  the  paper 
are  usually  somewhat  grayed.  This  may  be 
useful  for  certain  atmospheric  effects. 

Floating  the  paper  on  the  developer,  face 
down  of  course,  gives  rather  more  brilliant  prints 
than  the  usual  method  of  immersing  the  print 
in  the  solution. 

Rough  papers,  as  a general  rule,  yield  warmer 
tones  than  those  got  by  the  same  treatment 
with  smooth  papers. 

Flat,  weak  contrast  negatives  may  be  improved 
by  printing  under  blue  glass.  Hard  negatives 
should  be  printed  under  green  glass,  and  very 
strong  contrast  negatives  in  sunlight  under 
yellow  glass. 

Warm  sepia  colors  are  obtained  by  using 
an  old  sepia  developing-bath  and  adding  to  it 
one  part  of  a saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
to  ten  parts  of  the  old  bath,  and  use  at  not  less 
than  160°  F.  This  developer  will  also  give  the 
best  results  obtainable  with  stale  paper. 

TONING  PLATINUM  PRINTS 

Purple  browns  may  be  obtained  on  sepia 
papers  by  using  the  following  developer: 


Water 10  ounces 

Potass,  oxalate  i ounce 

Potass,  phosphate  1 “ 

Citric  acid 10  grains 


Use  at  temperature  i6o°— 180°  F.  By  aclding 
thirty  grains  mercury  bichloride,  sepia  browns 
are  obtainable. 

Warm  tones  by  cold  development. — Stock 
solution:  Twenty  ounces  water,  five  ounces 
citric  acid,  one  ounce  yellow  mercuric  oxide. 
Warm  the  mixture,  shake  well,  and  filter  when 
cold.  This  is  added  in  varying  quantity  to  the 
normal  cold  developer,  according  as  one  re- 
fjuires  a warm  black  or  red  lirown  color. 

MELLOWING  OR  TINTING  PLATINUM 
PRINTS 

Platinotype  jirints  may  often  be  improved 
by  slightly  tinting  the  paper  to  a color  approach- 
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ing  that  of  a mellow  old  engraving;  (a)  a strong 
infusion  of  tea,  or  (6)  coffee  may  be  used;  (c)  dip- 
ping in  a one  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate, rinsing  lightly,  drying,  and  exposing 
to  light  imparts  a pale  yellow-brown  tinge  to 
the  paper. 

Infusions  of  tea  or  coffee  are  better  used 
freshly  made,  but  may  be  kept  for  some  time 
if  a few  grains  of  salicylic  acid  be  added. 

AGE  OF  PI.ATINUM  PAPER 

The  maturing  of  platinum  paper,  after  first 
opening  the  original  tube,  has  a considerable 
influence  on  the  character  or  quality  of  the  prints. 
They  are  softer  in  their  contrasts,  and  less  bril- 
liant, and  as  the  age  of  the  paper  increases, 
distinctly  warmer  in  tone.  Paper  that  has  been 
kept  two  or  three  weeks  should  always  be  used 
for  prints  from  very  strong  or  harsh  negatives 
wherever  practicable.  It  possesses  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  does  not  solarize  so 
readily.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  paper 
has  been  stored  carefully  in  a calcium  tube. 

Prints  not  developed  soon  after  exposure  are 
similar  in  character  to  those  on  paper  that  has 
been  kept.  A greater  effect  of  age  is  produced 
in  a given  time,  however  — probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  unavoidable  exposure  to  atmos- 
pheric influence  during  printing,  inducing  a 
change  which  continues  more  rapidly  than  the 
very  slight  effect  of  age  in  paper  carefully  stored. 

STAINS  FOR  FR.\MES 

In  all  cases  the  solutions  may  be  diluted  for 
light  staining;  and  for  the  inexpert  it  is  well  to 
give  several  light  stains,  letting  the  work  dry 
after  each,  as  a single  application  of  a strong 
stain  is  apt  to  result  in  patchiness.  Plave  the 
wood  dn.-  and  free  from  dust  before  staining. 
After  staining  it  may  be  smoothed  with  very 
fine  sandpaper,  and  varnished  or  pohshed  if 
desired. 

Black 

(a)  Protosulphate  of  iron  (green 

vitriol)  1+  ounces 

Water 20  11.  “ 

(li)  Crushed  nut  galls 3 “ 

Water 20  fl.  “ 

Let  the  galls  simmer  gently  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour.  When  cold,  strain.  Bottle  (a) 
and  (b)  separately.  Apply  alternately  to  the 
frame,  with  a sponge  or  brush,  letting  the  wood 
dry  after  each  application.  Several  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  and  on  soft  woods  this  gives 
the  finest  blacks. 

Black 

(for  hard-wood  frames) 


Sulphuric  acid  (strong)  i ounce 

Water  16-20  ounces 


Crude  acid  will  answer.  Wet  the  wood  evenly, 
then  dn,-  before  a clear  fire.  Repeat  three  or 
four  times  until  black  is  intense,  then  wash 


away  any  free  acid.  .An  old  sponge  or  cotton 
rag  may  be  used,  but  will  be  destro}'ed  by  the 
acid,  which  must  be  kept  from  touching  cloth- 
ing, skin  or  carpets. 

Broivn  and  ‘^Imitation  Oak’' 

Permanganate  of  potassium  and  water. 
Strength  according  to  color  required;  try  A 
ounce  in  20  ounces  water. 

Brown 

Catechu  (or  cutch) i ounce 

Water 10  ounces 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  boil,  though 
some  samples  of  catechu  make  solution  with- 
out. May  be  used  hot  or  cold.  The  color  may 
be  modified  and  strengthened  b}'  alternate  apjili- 
cations  of  the  above,  and  of  bichromate  of  po- 
tassium in  water;  say  i ounce  in  10  ounces. 
Stronger  solution  gives  deeper  color  with  a given 
number  of  applications. 

Imitation  Wahiut 

Bichromate  of  potassium  .......  40  grains 

Vandyke  brown 400  “ 

Carbonate  of  soda  200  “ 

Water 10  fl.  ounces 

Boil.  Apply  hot  or  cold. 

Red 

Brazil  wood  chips  4 ounces 

.Alum  A ounce 

Water 20  fl.  ounces 

Simmer  for  half  an  hour  in  glass  or  an  enam- 

elled saucepan,  then  add  2 ounces  acetic  acid 
(glacial).  When  cold,  strain  and  bottle. 

Madder  Red 

Alizarine  paste  (ro%)  400  grains 

.Ammonia.  880 A ounce 

Water  to  3 fl.  ounces 

Shake  well,  and  see  that  solution  is  complete, 

then  add : 

Alum  10  grains 

Water A ounce 

If  kept  long,  must  be  well  corked  to  jjrevent 
evaporation  of  the  ammonia. 

Green 

(a)  Acetate  of  copper  2 ounces 

Cream  of  tartar A ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . A fl.  ounce 

Water 20  fl.  ounces 

Dissolve  slowly  and  almost  completely,  with 
frequent  shaking. 

May  be  modified  by  mixing  with  a solution 


of  — 

(b)  Indigo - 2 drams 

Glacial  acetic  acid A fl.  ounce 

Water 20  ounces 


Boil.  Add  one  part  of  (h)  to  about  four  jjarts 
of  (a).  Alorc  of  (h)  gives  darker  color.  — The 
Photographic  Monthly. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


OUR  SPFR'IAL  PORTRAIT 
COMPETITION 

The  portrait  competition,  open  to  professional 
workers  only,  closed  September  i of  last  year,  at 
which  time,  however,  relatively  few  entries  had 
been  received.  This  we  attributed  to  the  photog- 
raphers’ conventions.  State  and  National,  which 
had  exhausted  the  best  productions  of  the  artist 
members  of  the  fraternity,  who  solicited  us  for 
more  time.  This  was  granted,  and  December  i, 
1906,  was  fixed  for  the  time  limit,  the  change 
proving  mutually  satisfactory.  The  portraits  re- 
ceived were  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  the  firm 
of  Brock  & Koonce,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  emerged 
as  the  successful  winner.  The  prize,  as  adver- 
tised, consists  of  a Cooper-Hewitt  Printing-Out- 
fit, cash  value  S130.00,  which,  Mr.  Brock  in- 
formed us,  came  most  opportunely,  as  his  firm 
was  going  to  occupy  a new  and  more  commodious 
studio  in  January,  and  this  new  equipment  will 
enable  the  firm  to  facilitate  the  work  in  the 
printing-department.  The  printing-outfit  was 
forwarded  to  the  prize-winner  directly  from  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Brock,  who  is  the  artist  of  the  firm,  while 
Mr.  Koonce  attends  to  the  business  end,  has 
gained  both  fame  and  fortune  through  his  stri- 
kingly artistic  work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising that  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to  his 
firm.  We  expect  to  publish  the  successful  print 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Photo-Era.  The 
subject  represents  a young  lady  seated,  thought- 
fully, at  a window,  through  which  is  visible  a 
charming  summer  landscape.  The  work  is 
slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  new  school  of  por- 
traiture— well-modelled,  and  soft  in  texture,  yet 
^■igorous  and  full  of  character.  The  manage- 
ment of  pose  and  lighting  evinces  the  master 
hand. 

MR.  CORTHELL’S  EXHIBITION 

Wendell  G.  Corthell,  of  Wollaston,  Mass., 
exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  prints  at  the  Bos- 
ton Camera  Club  last  month.  His  outdoor  jhc- 
tures,  which  are  taken  mostly  during  his  travels 
in  Europe,  evince  a decided  artistic  temperament 
and  considerable  taste  in  the  selection  of  material. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Corthell’s 
work,  choice  e.xamples  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Photo-Er.a  from  time  to  time.  In  the  De- 
cember issue  of  1905  we  printed  his  admirable 
sketch  on  Dinan,  together  with  a charming  set 
of  prints  illustrating  the  picturesque  features  of 
that  old  Brittany  town.  Mr.  Corthell  e.xcels  in 
the  introduction  of  the  human  interest  into  the 
picture.  His  artistic  experience  enables  him  to 
select  the  right  moment,  and  thus  the  figure  or 
group  of  persons  becomes  an  harmonious  and  in- 
separable part  of  his  picture,  be  it  a landscape  or 
an  architectural  subject.  He  also  fully  under- 
stands when  the  human  element  mars  rather  than 
helps  the  picture;  thus  he  prefers  to  depict  certain 


scenes  as  lonely  and  deserted,  which  certainly 
heightens  the  artistic  effect.  Among  the  most  at- 
tractive subjects  shown  at  the  Boston  Camera 
Club  were  “Shoemaker  at  Amalfi,”  “Gateway 
to  Peterborough  Cathedral,”  “Canal,  Venice,” 
“Castle  of  Chillon,”  “Lake  Como,”  also  several 
old  stairways  in  southern  Italy.  He  displayed 
also  a number  of  charming  genre  subjects  and"  an 
interesting  series  of  portrait-studies. 

PHOTOGR.APHY  BY  WIRE 

The  European  side  of  the  photographic  world 
has  lately  been  stirred,  as  rarely  before,  by  the 
discoveries  in  the  matter  of  transfering  photo- 
graphs by  telegraphy.  Our  readers  are  doubtless 
familiar,  by  this  time,  with  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  phase  of  electro-photography,  as  de- 
tails have  been  printed  in  every  prominent  news- 
paper throughout  the  world.  The  man  originally 
identified  with  this  invention  is  Professor  Korn, 
whose  process  of  transmitting  the  photograph 
along  the  telegraph-line  consists  in  using  the 
negative  or  the  positive  film  as  the  object,  whose 
image  is  received  on  the  selenium  cell.  At  the 
end  of  the  line  is  fixed  a Geissler  or  vacuum  tube, 
and  the  illumination  in  this,  excited  by  some 
electrical  source,  varies  with  the  strength  of  that 
source,  therefore  in  this  case  with  the  intensity 
of  the  current  through  the  line,  which  is  altered 
by  the  variation  in  the  density  of  the  silver  image. 
The  light  from  the  Geissler  tube  acts  on  a sen.si- 
tized  emulsion,  which  by  development  gives  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  photograph. 

M.  Edouard  Belin  appears  to  proceed  in  a 
different  manner.  Here  the  camera  is  placed  op- 
posite the  subject  to  be  transmitted,  the  image 
being  received  on  some  surface  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph-line,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  is  a blank  sheet  of  paper  on  wlrich  the 
image  is  recorded  at  once.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate negative  or  positive.  His  first  experi- 
ment was  sending  an  image  of  a black  dot  along 
three  hundred  miles  of  wire.  He  has  continued 
his  experiments  along  this  line,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  thus  transmit  the  image  of  a human  face  or 
any  other  object.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  about 
to  realize  the  feat  of  sending  ten  successive 
images  per  second,  so  that  an  object  or  scene 
photographed  at  one  ])lace  will  be  instantly  trans- 
mitted and  received  at  another. 

Just  what  means  are  employed  by  each  of  these 
two  bright  minds  is  not  yet  clear;  but  it  is  known 
that  Professor  Korn’s  results  are  in  line,  whereas 
AI.  Belin’s  are  in  dots.  It  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  the  Frenchman’s  methods  are  a 
great  improvement  over  those  of  Professor  Korn. 
Every  one  interested  in  photography  will  watch 
with  profound  interest  the  progress  of  this  mar- 
velous invention.  Stay-at-homes  need  not  rest 
content  bv  merely  listening  to  the  musical  strains 
of  an  operatic  performance.  They  may  hope  to 
also  observe  the  action  of  the  performers  upon 
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the  stage  at  the  same  time  — all  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  electricity  and  photography,  for 
which  method  scientists  are  searching  for  a 
name.  For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  call  it 
“Photography  by  Wire.” 

editori.JlL  notice 

.•\mong  the  mountain-views  vrhich  embellish 
the  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  Photo-Era  are 
three  the  authorship  of  which  we  are  unable  to 
establish.  They  are,  “Les  Aiguilles  de  Mont 
Blanc,”  “Matterhorn  and  Mountain-Sheep” 
and  “Swiss  Landscape.”  The  original  prints 
were  kindly  loaned  us  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction by  C.  E.  Cobb  & Co.,  of  Boston. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER-STATESMAN. 

It  is  not  often  that  a professional  photographer 
is  disposed  to  render  a public  service  to  his  State. 
A well-known  photographer  of  Attleboro,  Mass., 
is  a member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  lately  come  into  political  promi- 
nence by  his  bill  in  favor  of  biennial  gubernato- 
rial elections  in  his  State.  Although  personally 
knowing  Air.  Holman  through  his  talents  as  a 
photographer  and  as  a public  speaker,  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  Republican  or  Democrat; 
but  in  his  desire  to  have  a governor  of  this  State 
elected  only  once  in  every  two  years  he  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the 
Bay  State.  Those  w'ho  have  had  opportunities 
to  enjoy  Mr.  Holman’s  oratorical  powders  may 
rest  assured  that  when  he  raises  his  ponderous 
voice  in  the  House  of  Representatives  everybodv 
wiU  listen  with  profound  attention.  W’e  predict 
success  for  the  bill  which  Air.  Holman  will  intro- 
duce. 

A GENEROUS  INVIT.ATION 

The  genial  Elbert  Hubbard  is  very  fond  of  a 
joke.  We  have  before  us  a most  heartv  and 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  one  of  his  lectures. 
The  request  for  our  pre.sence  comes  in  the  shape 
of  a private  mailing-card.  The  left  side  is  adorned 
with  a superb  likeness  of  this  well-known  lec- 
turer and  philosopher,  and  to  the  right  appears 
the  following  legend,  in  very  large  tvpe: 

“From  the  Roycroft  Shop,  wffiich  is  in  East 
■Aurora,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  .A. 

“ You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  lecture 
by  Elbert  Hubbard  at  the  First  Parish  Church, 
AVest  Ro.xbury,  Alass.,  Saturday  evening,  Jan- 
uarv’  Twelfth,  Eight  o’clock,  auspices  of  ‘The 
Unity  Club.’  Subject:  ‘.An  .Age  of  Common 
Sense.’” 

We  were  just  considering  the  train  service,  our 
engagements,  etc.,  being  deeply  moved  by  this 
hearty  invitation  to  attend  this  lecture  by  the 
illustrious  .American,  when  our  attention  was 
called  to  a short  line,  printed  in  e.xceedingly 
small  type,  at  the  bottom  of  the  post-card.  This 
read,  “.Admission  seventy-five  cents.” 


L.ANTERN-SLIDES  IN  COLOR 

Those  indefatigable  w^orkers  AIM.  Lumiere 
have  been  perfecting  a new  color  process  for 
making  lantern-slides,  wffiich,  although  extremely 
simple  of  manipulation,  has  been  enthusiastically 
admired  and  approved  by  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  the  work.  As 
the  color  values  are  true  to  nature  and  the  oper- 
ation of  making  simple  — all  of  the  colors  being 
faithfully  reproduced  in  one  exposure  on  one 
plate,  and  development  being  the  same  as  all 
other  plates  — the  process  will  have  a big  future. 
When  developed,  the  negative  is  reversed,  de- 
veloped again  in  white  light,  fi.xed,  washed  and 
dried;  after  which  the  image  may  be  seen  in  all 
its  beautiful  colors. 


THE  PHOTOGR.APHERS’  ART  LEAGUE 

The  Photographers’  .Art  League  held  a very 
instructive  and  successful  session  November 
13  and  i.p  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
C.  A.  Shubart,  president;  F.  C.  Benton,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  studio  of  I.  E.  Townsley,  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  about  Alarch,  igoy. 


THE  PHOTO-SECES.SION  EXHIBITION 

The  first  of  the  season’s  e.xhibits  of  work  by 
members  of  the  Photo-Secession,  which  was 
held  during  the  past  month  at  the  Little  Gal- 
leries, between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Streets, 
New  A'ork  City,  offered  an  e.xceedingly  inter- 
esting and  noteworthy  collection  of  work,  most 
of  it  new.  The  place  of  honor  was  given  to 
five  prints  by  Steichen  in  as  many  different 
printing-processes,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
artistic  merit,  furnish  suggestive  and  striking 
examples  of  the  jjossibilities  of  platinolype, 
bromide,  gum-bichromate,  platinum  and  gum- 
bichromate  combined  and  photogravure. 

The  work  of  Airs.  Kasebier,  Aliss  Alice 
Boughton,  Aliss  Lohman,  Airs.  Bennett,  Aliss 
Adelaide  Hanscom,  Herbert  G.  French,  Jo- 
seph T.  Iveiley  and  other  well-known  Seces- 
sionists also  occupied  positions  on  the  walls. 

Clarence  H.  White  was  represented  by  a 
number  of  excellent  examples  of  home  profrait- 
urc,  showing  marked  progress  and  much  prom- 
ise for  the  future,  while  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn 
exhibited  a carefully  selected  collection  of  his 
characteristic  work,  including  his  portraits  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Frederick  H.  Evans. 

As  a whole,  the  exhibition  should  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  its  promoters,  as  it  evidences  sure 
and  stead)'  progress  toward  the  high  ideal  of 
Air.  Stieglitz  and  his  follow'ers,  who  have  done 
much  for  the  improvement  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography in  .America. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  JAMAICA 

D.  CUTHBERT  BUTTER 

JAiMAICA  would  not  be  an  up-to-date  country  if  it  had  not  its  photographers. 
There  are  not  many  in  the  island,  but  such  as  there  are,  are  a credit  to  the 
profession,  to  the  colony  and  to  themselves.  It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion such  names  as  Dupcrly,  Cleary,  Valdes  and  Brennan  in  support  of 
this  assertion.  Indeed,  I go  further  and  say  that  they  not  only  bear  favorable 
comparison  with  any  in  the  profession,  but  are  superior  to  many  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  has  been  proved  repeatedly  by  the  highest  prizes  (gold  medals) 
which  have  been  awarded  them  in  various  great  expositions.  Of  course  the  med- 
als are  kept  elsewhere,  but  the  certificates  accompanying  them  occupy  a con- 
spicuous place  among  the  artistic  hangings  on  the  walls  of  the  studios,  where  all 
who  call  may  see  these  certificates.  .\nd  all  these  men  are  natives  of  the  island; 
that  is  the  gratifying  feature  of  it!  And  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have 
not,  and  probably  never  will  have,  the  advantages  of  such  eminently  helpful 
agencies  as  practical  demonstrations  and  lectures  to  advance  their  artistic  knowl- 
edge, but  have  gained  that  same  knowledge  by  experiment  and  study  on  one 
hand,  and  by  a little  insight  obtained  in  a short  trip  abroad  (chiefly  to  the  United 
States)  on  the  other,  I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  are  richly  deserving 
the  highest  praise,  and  merit  the  honor  and  distinctions  they  have  won  for 
themselves. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  one  in  the  island  to  promote  photography,  or  the 
photographic  art,  but  the  local  photographers  themselves;  and  how  well  they 
have  succeeded  without  the  stimulus  of  help  is  seen  in  the  class  of  work  they 
turn  out  of  their  studios  daily.  Their  ambition  is  to  be  abreast  of  the  times;  in 
other  words,  to  be  up-to-date,  which  in  these  days  of  go-a-headness  and  keen 
competition  is  a very  essential  requisite.  Indeed,  whilst  competition  is  said  to 
be  the  soul  of  trade,  to  be  up-to-date  — i.e.,  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  latest 
makes  and  classes  of  materials  and  wares,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business 
of  your  choice  — is  to  possess  an  advantage,  the  value  of  which  as  a factor 
towards  progress,  prosperity  and  success,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  If  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  aml)ition  was  a sin,  I suppose  it  must  still  be  the  same, 
since  “by  that  sin  fell  the  angel.”  But  photographers  are  not  angels  — cer- 
tainly the  Jamaica  photographers  are  not! — although  they  may  be  some  day. 
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They  are  good  men  in  their  way,  but  still  not  angels  yet.  But  ambitions  differ  in 
character,  just  as  do  the  men  themselves  who  aim  at  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
photographer,  however,  the  public  gets  the  beneht  of  his  ambition,  because, 
like  the  true  artist,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  work,  and  his  ambition 
lies  both  in  improving  that  work  (thereby  giving  l)etter  value  for  the  money  of 
his  patrons)  and  in  promoting  and  fostering  it  as  an  art. 

Looking  back  thirty  years,  when  I can  remember  anything  properly  about 
phc^tography  in  Jamaica,  there  were  far  fewer  houses  in  existence  then  than 
now.  There  were  only  two,  I think;  viz.,  Duperly  Bros,  (now  A.  Duperly  & 
Sons)  and  E.  Bavastro.  Even  at  that  period  photography  was  successfully 
practised,  l^oth  as  a profession  and  as  an  art.  Much  more  time  was  absorbed 
then  in  “taking  a likeness.”  The  instantaneous  process  was  unknown;  the 
system  of  lighting  was  not  on  such  scientific  principles  as  at  the  present  day; 
while  the  conditions  of  the  studios,  etc.,  presented  by  no  means  a comfortable 
nor  inviting  appearance.  But  that  was  thirty  years  ago.  What  changes  have 
taken  place  since  then!  Improvement  and  progress  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  Change  has  taken  place  and  is  obser\'able  in  almost  every  department  of 
life  and  work;  and  having  regard  to  photograjjhy,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
although  such  work  is  executed  on  more  scientific  principles  than  formerly 
(thereby  imparting  to  it  a greater  amount  of  elegance  and  artistic  finish),  the 
cost  is  less  by  fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  materials  then  in  use  were  of 
American  production,  and  it  speaks  well  for  all  concerned  — the  fine  workman- 
ship of  the  artist  and  the  excellent  c[uality  of  the  manufactures  — when  it  can 
be  stated  that  portraits  taken  thirty  years  ago,  which  have  been  cared  for  in  no 
particular  way,  arc  still  in  fairly  good  condition.  At  that  time  amateur  pho- 
tography was  “nowhere,”  and  as  to  strangers  coming  to  the  island  with  pocket 
cameras  and  kodaks,  as  they  do  now,  such  a thing  was  positively  unheard  of. 
Nor  is  this  a matter  for  surprise.  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of  Jamaica, 
either  as  a health-resort  or  a field  for  investment,  save  in  sugar  and  rum.  But 
better  times  w'ere  in  store  — the  change  was  to  come.  And  it  came.  Like  a 
beautiful  nymph  of  Nature’s  own  modeling,  that  had  been  long  lying  asleep  in 
the  cradle  of  apathy  on  the  quiet  waters  of  Despond,  fair  Jamaica  was  destined 
to  rise  and  shine  at  the  call  of  Time,  arm  in  arm  with  Energy  and  Enterprise. 
She  is  now  known  to  the  world  as  never  before,  and  the  world  — or  a part  of  it 
— has  hailed  and  embraced  her  as  the  object  of  health  and  beauty,  so  much  to 
be  desired  and  so  long  in  the  finding. 

The  visitor  to  Jamaica  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  glories  and  beau- 
ties of  nature,  if  not  with  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  beau- 
tiful island.  Indeed,  all  who  have  visited  Jamaica  have  formed  none  but  the 
most  favorable  impressions,  both  as  regards  its  unsurpassed  scenery  of  endless 
variety  and  magnificence  and  as  regards  the  character  of  the  people  themselves. 
Coming  for  the  first  time,  if  he  has  an  artistic  eye  or  is  of  an  artistic  turn  of  mind, 
the  visitor  will  recognize  at  once  that  Jamaica  is  an  ideal  spot  for  the  photog- 
rapher and  j)ainter.  For  so  it  is  beyond  doubt;  but  until  recent  years,  when  such 
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an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  tourist  trade  by  the  estalilishment  of  direct 
communication  with  England  and  the  increasing  patronage  Ijestowed  on  it  liy 
the  Americans,  the  local  photographer  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  landscape 
photography,  probably  because  it  did  not  pay,  since  there  was  but  small  demand 
for  photographs  of  the  island’s  scenery.  Conditions  are  altered  now,  however, 
and  the  photographers  are  keenly  alert. 

Until  the  holding  of  the  Jamaica  International  Exposition,  in  1891,  Ja- 
maica was  little  known  to  the  outside  world,  and  still  less  were  her  j)hotographers 
known.  That  enterprise,  however,  while  it  had  the  effect  of  advertising  the 
island  as  a whole,  was  vastly  benelicial  to  the  local  photographers  by  introducing 
their  products  to  foreign  visitors  and  thereby  raising  the  standard  of  Jamaica 
photography.  That  was  fifteen  years  ago  — not  a long  period,  but  within  that 
time  a great  deal  may  be  accomplished,  and  a great  deal  has,  in  truth,  been  ac- 
complished. To-day  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  few  places  is  photography  or  the 
photographic  art  better  represented  than  in  the  studios  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  perhaps  could  not  have  been  said;  but  even  in 
the  most  progressive  cities  of  the  world  there  were  not  then  those  improved  ap- 
pliances which  have  raised  the  standard  of  photography  to  the  place  it  now 
occupies.  What  three  or  four  decades  ago  did  not  seem  possible  — because  we 
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had  no  knowledge,  or  if  we  had  the  knowledge  then,  we  did  not  understand 
how  or  in  what  way  to  apply  it  intelligently  — is  now  not  only  quite  possible, 
but  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  powerful  forces  of  thought  have 
prompted  experiment;  experiment  has  shown  the  way  to  possibility;  possibility 
has  resolved  itself  into  reality,  and  the  hard  logic  of  fact  and  experience,  as  re- 
sulting from  these,  has  imparted  that  comprehensiveness,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing that  nothing  else  could  produce,  and  which  are  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  achieve  eventually  the  object  to  which  we  aspire. 

Passing  on;  whether  it  is  from  closer  proximity  of  Jamaica  to  the  United 
States  than  to  England,  or  whether  it  is  that  photographic  materials  produced 
in  the  great  Republic  are  of  a superior  quality  to  those  produced  in  the  Mother 
Country,  the  fact  is  evident  that,  with  but  a single  exception,  all  the  cameras 
and  kodaks  in  use  in  Jamaica  are  of  American  make.  The  lenses,  however, 
are  all  of  English  manufacture.  This  is  a somewhat  peculiar  condition,  and 
if  we  are  to  draw  an  inference  from  it,  then  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  lenses  in  America  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  market 
here,  or  have  overlooked  it  for  some  reason  or  other.  Every  one  in  this  line  of 
business,  which  is  evidently  a profitable  one,  is  his  own  importer,  if  we  except 
the  amateurs;  and  even  they,  I believe,  do  not  get  all  their  supplies  locally. 
The  Rochester  goods  are  the  most  popular,  and  one  or  two  of  the  “artists” 
keep  a good  supply  of  photographic  materials  in  stock.  Such  houses  as  the 
M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Anthony  & Scovill  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the 
Rochester  Optical  Co.,  Chas.  Cooper  & Co.,  the  Century  Company,  and  Hard- 
castle  & Hardcastle  are  all  represented  in  the  several  studios,  although, 
strange  to  say,  no  two  photographers  use  a camera  of  one  and  the  same  make. 
Why  this  should  be  so  I am  unable  to  say  and  have  never  troubled  to  in- 
quire, since  it  makes  no  difference  which  make  is  used,  so  long  as  the  work 
turned  out  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Messrs.  A.  Duperly  & Sons  use  the  Scovill  & Adams  Co.  pattern  in  their 
studio,  situated  at  85  King  Street.  Most  of  the  leading  galleries  are  located 
along  that  thoroughfare,  one  of  the  principal  and  busiest  in  Kingston.  This 
firm  of  photographers  is  the  oldest  in  Jamaica,  having  a standing  of  over  fifty 
years,  with  a reputation  of  which  it  may  justly  be  proud.  Owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  turned  out,  it  also  enjoys  a very  large  amount  of  public  favor 
— indeed,  perhaps  the  largest  of  any  of  the  firms  in  Jamaica.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  Jamaica,  photographers  (with  but  one 
exception)  occupy  the  same  premises  in  which  their  studios  are  located,  no  doubt 
as  much  for  convenience  as  for  economy.  The  houses  are  two-storied,  com- 
modious, cool  and  comfortable.  In  some  cases  practically  the  whole  of  the 
lower  floor  and  some  portion  of  the  upper  are  given  up  to  the  business.  This  is 
very  nearly  the  case  with  the  Duperlys.  After  ascending  a flight  of  broad  steps 
of  concrete  masonry  the  visitor  finds  himself  on  a spacious  balcony,  from  which 
he  passes  into  the  reception-room.  This  is  a good-sized  apartment,  but  plainly 
equipped  and  cannot  compare  with  the  finely-furnished  private  drawing-room 
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above.  There  are  simply  a few  steam-bent  and  wicker  chairs  about  the  room, 
with  show-cases  standing  here  and  there,  containing  specimens  of  the  artist’s 
work;  while  on  the  walls  are  hung,  in  massive  gilt  frames,  portraits  of  every 
description  and  pose.  A glance  around  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Duperly  understand  their  work  perfectly,  and  perform  it  in  that  line, 
masterly  style  that  has  not  only  made  them  popular,  but  has  gained  for  them 
much  honor  and  distinction  at  expositions  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  gold 
medalists.  Long,  practical  e.xperience  has  made  them  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  their  work,  and  they  understand  to  a nicety  all  the  accessories 
of  their  art.  The  toilet-room,  like  the  reception-room,  is  also  plainly  furnished, 
nothing  being  shown  on  the  walls;  but  there  is  an  air  of  homeliness  about  the 
studio,  which,  added  to  the  genial  presence  of  the  proprietor,  makes  the  visitor 
feel  at  his  ease.  This  apartment  ( as  are  also  the  posing,  washing  and  dark  rooms) 
is  located  in  a wing  of  the  upper  story,  reached  Ijy  a mahogany  staircase.  The 
lighting  is  done  by  means  of  a pale  green  stained-glass  rooling  and  sides,  the 
whole  being  washed  in  a hue  slightly  paler.  The  color  produced  is  exquisite, 
resembling  that  of  soft  emerald,  and  the  effect  is  very  beautiful;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  stands  a movable  screen  painted  to  represent  a storm-cloud  with 
a rift  in  it,  showing  a silver  lining.  This  screen  is  used  in  taking  bust  portraits, 
the  Duperlys  giving  special  attention  to  enlargements  in  life  size.  They  also 
develop  and  print  for  amateurs  and  tourists,  and  make  kodak-work  a specialty. 

At  No.  93  King  Street  is  the  Valdes  Studio,  which  has  l)een  in  existence 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Mr.  J.  B.  Valdes,  the  former  proprietor,  died  a few  years 
ago  in  Cuba  (his  native  land),  after  a long  residence  in  Jamaica.  He  was  a born 
artist,  and  brought  to  bear  in  his  work  that  rare  taste,  skill  and  al)ility  that  made 
him  extremely  popular  with  the  public  and  highly  esteemed  l)y  the  profession. 
He  excelled  in  portrait-work,  and  was  the  recipient  of  several  diplomas  awarded 
him  in  expositions.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  eldest  son,  a bright, 
genial  youth  of  nineteen,  who  has  inherited  his  father’s  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
photography.  His  work  is  of  a high  order,  and  the  public  shows  its  apprecia- 
tion by  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  the  house.  The  reception,  washing 
and  dark  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  toilet  and  posing  rooms,  together  with 
a smaller  dark-room,  are  on  the  upper  floor.  A feature  in  connection  with  this 
studio  is  the  serving  of  refreshments  (cakes,  ices,  etc.)  to  patrons  at  a small 
cost.  No  other  studio  has  gone  in  for  this  idea  as  yet;  l)ut  it  may  eventually  be 
generally  adopted.  The  reception-room  is  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and  is  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  steam-bent  chairs  and  marl^le-top  tallies,  the  windows  and 
doors  being  draped  with  white  lace  curtains.  Potted  plants  are  in  the  windows 
and  on  the  veranda.  A carpet  is  laid  through  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  there 
is  a profusion  of  fragrant  flowers  in  stands  and  vases.  On  the  walls,  in  hand- 
some frames,  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  ability  of  the  photogra])her.  The 
system  of  lighting  is  the  same  as  that  previously  described. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cleary’s  studio  is  at  89  King  Street.  He  has  had  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a centur>'’s  experience  in  his  profession,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pho- 
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tographers  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a pleasure  to  look  over  his  work.  There  is  here 
that  nameless  “something”  which  claims  and  holds  the  admiration  of  the  vis- 
itor. Mr.  Cleary’s  work  is  certainly  of  a high  class,  and  his  clientele  extends  to 
the  military  and  naval  people  of  the  station.  Splendid  examples  of  such  subjects 
adorn  the  walls  of  his  reception-room.  He  makes  group  and  wedding  photog- 
raphy, as  well  as  enlargements,  special  features  of  his  gallery.  Infant  photog- 
raphy with  him  is  also  a high  art,  sympathetically  approached.  The  reception- 
room  itself,  while  not  elaborate,  is  furnished  in  a tasteful  and  inviting  manner. 
It  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  certainly  the  best  and  most  comfortably  equipped 
of  any  in  Kingston.  In  the  centre  is  a large  Brussels  carpet,  on  which  stands  a 
Japanese  bamboo  table  with  papers  and  books.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
sofa,  while  rattan  chairs  and  rockers  are  scattered  about  the  apartment.  Revolv- 
ing stands  and  easels,  containing  examples  of  Mr.  Cleary’s  work,  impart  an 
additional  air  of  beauty  to  this  reception-parlor.  The  workrooms  are  in  a sep- 
arate building  adjoining,  and  here  again  the  lighting  is  done  as  in  the  studios 
previously  visited. 

IMr.  J.  W.  Chas.  Brennan  is  also  a master  of  the  camera,  and  without  doubt 
one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  photography  in  Jamaica.  He  has  had  only 
ten  years’  experience,  however,  in  taking  photographs.  Previously,  he  served 
for  thirteen  years  in  the  drafting-office  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  Ja- 
maica, and  also  in  the  Imperial  Office.  He  has  been  described  as  “the  Prince 
of  Jamaica  Photographers,”  and  while  he  may  not  lie  undeserving  of  so  high 
a compliment,  he  thinks  only  of  his  work  and  of  pleasing  his  numerous  patrons, 
who  include  the  best  class  of  society.  He  excels  in  landscape  photography  quite 
as  much  as  he  does  in  portrait- work;  and,  although  he  does  not  deal  in  kodaks, 
he  makes  kodak-work  one  of  the  features  of  his  studio.  His  reception-room  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  neatly  laid  out,  with  easy-chairs,  couches,  etc.,  the  walls  be- 
ing relieved  by  some  interesting  bits  of  his  work.  On  the  left  is  the  toilet-room, 
while  on  the  opposite  hand  are  the  posing  and  dark-rooms.  The  other  operating- 
departments  are  on  the  lower  floor.  The  “Imperial”  camera  and  Ross  lens 
are  used  in  this  studio,  the  lighting  of  which,  to  quote  ]\Ir.  Brennan,  “is  done 
on  scientific  and  artistic  principles,  after  years  of  study.”  The  roofing  is  of 
glass,  as  usual;  spring  screens  or  curtains,  about  six  feet  in  length  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  cover  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface,  while  at  the  side,  where  glass 
is  also  used,  stands  a good-sized  screen  on  the  floor,  constructed  of  separate 
pieces  of  cloth,  run  on  horizontal  wires.  These  can  be  shifted  to  any  position 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  light.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  of  the  light  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  artistic  treasures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  studio. 
Every  picture  is  indicative  of  good  workmanship  and  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  lighting.  This  house  secured  the  highest  award  this  year  for  Ja- 
maica photography  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exj)osition  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, London.  Air.  Brennan  is  a very  genial  fellow,  his  frank,  debonnair  face 
and  open  manner  inviting  the  confidence  of  his  visitors.  He  is  also  a man  of 
some  culture.  “We  make  this  studio  the  rendez-vous  for  American  tourists,” 
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he  said  to  me  the  other  day  — an  invitation  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  accepted  by 
many  visitors  this  season. 

In  Mr.  Ewart  E.  Cox,  whose  studio  is  at  8i  Harbor  Street,  Jamaica  has 
a most  promising  young  professional.  He  studied  at  the  Polytechnic,  Regent 
Street,  London,  and  uses  a Ross  camera  and  lens;  he  is  the  exception  referred 
to  previously  as  having  an  English  camera  in  use.  Mr.  Cox,  who  is  still  a young 
man,  has  had  only  a few  months  of  practical  work  in  Jamaica;  but  what  he 
has  done  betrays  considerable  ability  and  taste. 

The  “Jamaica  Camera  Exchange,”  the  Whitney  Studio,  is  across  the  street 
from  Mr.  Cox’s  gallery.  The  proprietor.  Dr.  C.  N.  Whitney,  is  an  American 
by  birth,  but  has  for  a number  of  years  been  a resident  in  the  island.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  question  why  he  has  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  for  that  of 
photography;  but  possibly  he  has  developed  a better  taste  for  the  latter,  as  many 
others  have  done  before  him.  He  is  certainly  in  the  front  rank  of  Jamaica  pho- 
tographers. He  uses  the  Century  camera,  manufactured  in  Rochester,  with 
Taylor,  Taylor  & Hobson’s  lens,  of  Leicester  and  London.  In  addition  to  his 
studio,  he  keeps  photographic  supplies  in  stock  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
this  being  the  only  supply-store  in  Kingston. 

I have  hitherto  written  of  the  professional  photographers;  there  are  also  a 
good  many  amateurs  in  the  island,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two,  their  work 
is  little  known  to  me.  These  amateurs  reside  chiefly  in  the  country  towns,  where 
they  practise  with  more  or  less  success.  The  two  with  whom  I am  acquainted 
accomplish  very  creditable  work  indeed.  [Most  of  the  studios  described  in  this 
article  were  seriously  damaged,  but  are  in  process  of  reconstruction. — Editors.] 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  ADVERTISING 

FREDERICK  FELIX 
{Prize  Winner  — Literary  Competition) 

Nothing  is  more  valuable  in  an  advertisement  than  an  illustra- 
tion. High-class  work  is,  of  course,  most  effective,  yet  a poor  en- 
graving is  usually  preferable  to  none  as  a means  of  attracting  at- 
tention and  extending  an  idea  at  flrst  glance.  The  wonderful 
growth  of  illustrating  advertisements  is  apparent  to  everybody,  and  is  in  itself 
the  best  proof  of  its  effective  value. 

Almost  every  one  will  concede  the  full  value  of  illustrations  if  appropriate 
and  well  selected.  Almost  everything  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  illustra- 
tion for  its  effectiveness,  hence  to  produce  the  best  effect  is  the  thing  to  be  de- 
sired. Photography  stands  ready  to  meet  every  demand  in  the  way  of  giving 
adequate  expression  to  practically  every  idea  that  is  to  be  conveyed.  The  rather 
recent  perfection  of  half-tone  photo-engraving  solves  all  the  difficulties  of  illus- 
tration. Formerly  everything  in  the  way  of  a printed  picture  had  to  be  drawn 
by  the  engraving  artist,  either  from  a sketch  or  from  a photograph.  The  re- 
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suits  in  many  instances  showed  marvelous  skill,  but  modern  photo-engraving 
work  surpasses  the  effort  in  nearly  every  instance.  The  photo-engraving  re- 
produces the  object  as  it  is,  and  no  human  skill  can  improve  upon  some  of  the 
perfect  reproductions  for  accuracy  and  truthfulness.  Previously,  the  individ- 
uality of  the  workman  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  engraving 
reflected  his  degree  of  ability.  Now  the  half-tone  photo-engraving  puts  in  printed 
form  exactly  what  is  seen  in  nature  or  on  the  photographic  plate. 

The  improvements  in  the  photo-engraving  processes  have  been  many,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  At  one  time  the  effect  was  lacking  unless  the  photographic 
copy,  from  which  the  photographing  engraver  had  to  work,  was  perfection; 
and  even  then,  as  in  the  case  of  many  mechanical  and  similar  subjects,  it  was 
found  better  to  choose  the  wood-engraving  process  to  best  produce  the  full 
effect.  One  of  the  advances  is  a method  by  which  a photo-engraving  which 
might  otherwise  be  indistinct  in  certain  shaded  portions  can  be  “tooled”  and 
brought  out  with  a clearness  which  retains  all  the  advantages  of  the  half-tone 
and  adds  those  of  the  wood-engraving  where  needed. 

This  process  of  manipulating  the  copy  in  advance  of  making  the  engraving, 
and  of  “tooling”  the  engraving  after  it  is  etched  by  the  photographic  method, 
makes  photography  preeminently  the  means  to  be  considered  for  transferring 
any  likeness  or  idea  into  printed  form.  And  just  as  photography  is  unexcelled 
in  reproducing  the  beauty  of  a piece  of  magnificent  scenery  or  of  the  creation 
of  an  artist,  so  it  becomes  most  effective  as  a means  to  aid  the  advertiser  in  ap- 
pearing to  the  best  advantage  licfore  his  reading  patrons.  Uncpiestionably  the 
best  investment  an  advertiser  may  make  is  for  illustrations.  Everything  is  sus- 
ceptible to  illustration  — from  toothpicks  to  life  insurance,  and  from  door- 
knobs to  automobiles.  A column  may  be  taken  for  description,  and  it  would 
not  be  a fraction  so  effective  as  an  illustration  taking  up  two  inches  of  the  same 
space. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  modern  publication  have  grown,  through  the 
means  of  photograjihy,  to  such  a point  that  they  interest  the  average  person  as 
much  as  do  the  other  sections.  The  photo-engravings  have  done  it.  There  is 
a pleasure  in  looking  at  a lieautiful  specimen  of  photo-engraving,  even  though 
the  advertisement  be  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  the  person  who  sees  it.  It  would 
be  entirely  possible  for  a lady  to  become  interested  in  the  appearance  and  ad- 
vantages of  a dredging-machine  by  reason  of  effective  illustrated  advertising, 
and  that  very  interest,  brought  about  by  the  illustration,  could  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  advertiser  in  some  way.  The  lady  would  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  market  for  a dredging-machine,  yet  the  favorable  impression  received 
by  a fine  photographic  rejiroduction  could  be  communicated  to  others,  at  some 
time,  who  might  be  tlie  ones  to  prove  ultimate  patrons  of  the  advertiser.  The 
possibilities  along  this  line  are  easily  discernible. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  conveying  an  idea  than  by  illustration,  and 
it  lias  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  hieroglyphics  of 
the  prehistoric  obelisks  show  how  convincing  illustrations  have  been  from  the 
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very  first.  The  same  reason  that  made  the  de].)itiion  of  peojjlc  in  various  styles 
of  action  effective  when  carried  out  with  the  rude  chisel  of  the  early  engraver 
on  stone  makes  the  modern  high-class  half-tone  jjhoto-engraving  equally  effect- 
ive. An  engraving  of  any  kind  gives  an  idea  that  may  be  grasped  instantly  by 
young  or  old,  simple  or  learned,  and  saves  the  trouble  of  going  through  a lengtliy 
text  for  the  same  effect,  which  even  then  would,  very  likely,  fall  sliort. 

That  any  kind  of  an  illustration  seems  to  be  better  tlian  none  is  i)roven 
by  the  success  of  the  crudities  offered  Ijy  the  Sunday  papers.  The  children  are 
supposed  to  enjoy  them  exclusively,  but  when  the  truth  is  told  it  will  be  found 
that  as  many  adults  reap  benefits.  But  that  better  classes  of  illustrating  are 
effective  in  proportion  is  shown  by  the  magnificent  volumes  of  the  bookmaker’s 
art  which  are  sold  by  means  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  high-class  illustrated 
magazines,  periodicals,  etc.,  which  sell  principally  because  of  being  finely  il- 
lustrated. 

All  this  is  a suggestion  to  the  advertiser  to  adopt  illustrations.  And  when 
he  decides  to  adopt  them  he  should  surely  select  the  kind  that  takes  a photo- 
graph and  reproduces  it  exactly  as  it  is.  The  ease  with  whicli  photograjjhs  of 
any  kind  may  now  be  procured,  and  the  low  prices  quoted  by  reliable  houses 
for  turning  them  into  attractive,  convincing  engravings,  suital)le  for  any  kind 
of  an  advertising  proposition,  should  appeal  to  every  one  and  make  photography 
and  advertising  practically  inseparable. 
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OZOBROME  FOR  POTTERY  DECORATION 
A Record  of  an  Experiment 
William  Findlay 

The  September  issue  of  Photo-Era  contained  the  working-instructions  for 
the  Ozobrome  Process,  with  additional  comments  by  E.  W.  Foxlee;  while  the  No- 
vember issue  contained  a lecture  on  the  process  by  Rev.  H . W.  Dick,  together  with 
additional  notes  issued  by  the  Ozotype  Company  after  their  first  instructions  had 
been  published.  Full  information  regarding  the  necessary  materials  for  working 
the  process  were  also  given.  We  feel  confident  that  the  present  article,  by  Mr. 
Findlay,  will  suggest  many  possibilities  for  decorative  ivork. — Editors. 

WHEN  one  has  devoted  a large  amount  of  time,  money  and  pa- 
tience in  an  endea^’or  to  master  the  intricacies  of  a certain  pho- 
tographic process,  it  is  not  a little  galling  to  be  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  a method  of  securing  the  same  end  in  a simpler, 
safer  and  more  expeditious  manner  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  I refer,  of 
course,  to  the  carbon  process,  and  to  Mr.  Manley’s  Ozobrome  process,  which 
readers  of  these  pages  have  had  put  before  them,  and  which  has  caused  quite 
a flutter  in  the  dovecotes  of  photographic  circles. 

The  carbon  process  was  considered  the  perfect  photographic  process  in 
which  the  most  artistic  results  were  to  lie  secured,  and  although  the  Ozobrome 
process  may  be  rightly  considered  a distinct  method  in  itself,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  it  is  simply  a modification  of  the  older  form.  The  guaranty  of 
permanence  attached  to  carbon  work  can  also  be  given  to  that  produced  by  its 
lusty  offspring. 

Personally,  after  reading  of  the  Ozobrome  process,  I was  inclined  to  ques- 
tion its  alleged  miraculous  jjowers.  Having  tried  it,  I unhesitatingly  withdraw 
the  first  adjective.  My  first  experiment  was  to  try  its  applicability  to  lantern- 
slide  work,  and  the  results  exceeded  all  expectations.  Then  I tried  to  get  a 
carbon  copy  off  a Ijromide  enlargement.  In  this,  success  — after  one  ignoble 
failure  — was  also  gained.  I then  thought  of  its  adaptation  to  decorating  pot- 
tery. Here  some  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  but  after  a few  failures  and 
the  exercise  of  a little  perseverance  they  were  successfully  surmounted.  The 
recital  of  these  difficulties,  and  the  methods  of  overcoming  them,  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  this  article,  and,  should  they  care  to  follow  in  my  footsteps, 
thev  may  shun  the  pitfalls  wliere  I have  left  a danger-post. 

I saw  in  a china-shop,  one  day,  a plate  with  a beautiful  blue  border.  My 
companion  remarked  that  one  of  my  photographs  in  blue  carbon,  placed  in  the 
centre,  might  enhance  its  beauty.  The  suggestion  was  dismissed  as  impracti- 
cable. However,  when  doing  some  lantern-slides  by  tlie  Ozobrome  process  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind,  “Could  not  this  picture,  with  equal  facility,  be 
transferred  to  the  plate?”  I could  not  get  the  thought  from  my  mind  except 
by  one  metliod,  and  tliat  was  a jiractical  experiment.  One  of  the  ordinary 
household  plates  was  rcr|uisitioned  for  the  purpose.  A gaslight  print  was  taken 
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from  a negative,  a circle  mask,  such  as  is  used  in  lantern-slide  work,*!  being 
placed  between  the  glass  and  the  paper.  It  is  well  to  leave  a good  margin  of 
white  around  the  circle.  This  performs  the  part  of  the  “safe-edge,”  which  is  as 
necessary  for  Ozobrome  as  for  carbon.  This  was  developed,  fixed  and  washed. 
When  the  hypo  had  been  eliminated  the  Ozobrome  pigmenting-solution  was 
mixed  in  the  necessary  proportions  and  placed  in  a dish.  A piece  of  pigment 
plaster  — marine  blue  was  the  color  chosen  — the  same  size  as  the  paper  was 
cut  and  immersed  in  the  solution  till  quite  limp.  It  was  then  taken  from  the 
bath,  placed  face  upwards  on  a piece  of  plate-glass.  The  print  was  lifted  from 
the  washing-water  and  placed  on  top  of  this,  face  downwards  of  course,  and 
gently  squeegeed  into  contact.  The  two  together  were  then  placed  between 
sheets  of  damp  blotting-paper  and  a sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  print  to  trans- 
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fer  itself  to  the  pigment  — half  an  hour  is  about  sufficient.  (Some  workers 
omit  this  and  simply  lay  the  jirint  and  pigment  on  a talile  and  allow  tliem  to 
gain  a certain  dryness.  This  is  all  very  well  if  they  do  not  get  too  dry,  for  tlien 
there  is  a difficulty  in  separating  tliem.)  When  it  is  thought  tliat  sufficient  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  miracle  to  work,  lioth  are  plunged  into  water  and  under 
it  they  are  separated.  It  will  be  found  that  tlie  (irint  is  almost  non-e.xistent,  liut 
it  can  be  redeveloped  with  metol-quinol,  amidol,  rodinal  or  any  other  develojicr 
used  for  gaslight  prints.  Fixing  is  not  necessary,  but  a good  washing  is.  I'hc 
print  can  then  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  again. 

. The  pigment  plaster  was  then  squeegeed  onto  the  centre  of  the  plate,  a 
piece  of  dry  blotting-paper  was  placed  on  top,  above  that  a lantern-slide  cover- 
glass,  and  above  that  again  as  much  weight  as  it  was  possible  to  put  on.  d'he 
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“weight”  I used  was  an  enamelled  basin  full  of  water.  Under  this  pressure 
the  plate  with  the  adhering  pigment  Avas  left  for  twenty  minutes  to  allow  of 
proper  adhesion.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  weight  and  other  parapher- 
nalia were  removed,  luke-warm  water  was  poured  into  the  plate,  and  develop- 
ments awaited  with  keen  interest.  No  oozing  of  the  color  from  the  side  of  the 
backing-paper  taking  place  within  a reasonable  period,  slightly  warmer  water 
was  used,  and  the  desired  effect  took  place  at  once.  The  backing-paper  was 
then  removed  with  ease,  and  the  unaffected  pigment  came  away  beautifully. 
The  picture  was  there  all  right,  but  as  the  dish  was  rocked  to  and  fro  to  facil- 
itate development  the  affected  pigment  began  to  peel  off,  and  the  experiment 
was  a failure.  Another  was  tried,  and  a longer  time  under  pressure  was  allowed, 
but  a similar  result  was  to  be  chronicled.  When  the  pigment  plaster  stuck  nicely 
to  glass  without  any  substratum  it  was  curious  that  it  should  not  do  the  same  to 
stoneware.  A close  examination,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were 
inecpialities  in  the  surface,  and  this  accounted  for  the  failure. 

It  was  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  a substratum  was  necessary,  and  the 
centre  of  the  plate  was  coated  with  negative  varnish,  and  when  it  was  consid- 
ered dry  — about  an  hour  afterwards  — • another  trial  was  made.  Failure  was 
again  in  store,  though  the  peeling  off  was  not  so  pronounced.  Another  plate 
was  coated  with  the  varnish,  and  left  for  a night  to  harden.  The  same  procedure 
recorded  was  gone  through,  and  a beautiful  picture  resulted.  The  safe-edge, 
represented  by  the  white  margin  around  the  pink,  showed  plainly,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  this.  A wet  cloth  was  wrapped  around  the  forefinger, 
and  the  circle  was  carefully  gone  round  with  the  nail.  The  varnish  came  away 
quite  easily  at  first,  but  as  it  began  to  dry  it  became  more  difficult.  The  finger 
with  the  cloth  adhering  was  dipped  in  methylated  spirit,  and  with  that  the  re- 
maining safe-edge  came  away  quite  easily. 

A solution  of  alum  was  then  placed  in  the  plate,  and  left  for  half  an  hour. 
This  acted  as  a fixing  and  hardening  bath,  and  eliminated  any  traces  of  bichro- 
mate, Avhich  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  pigmenting-solution.  The  plate 
was  then  placed  on  a shelf  in  a warm  room,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  was  quite  dry. 

The  proceedings  were  now  complete,  but  there  remained  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  picture  when  the  plate  was  dusted  — washing  this  particular  part 
would  be  fatal  to  its  beauty.  This  was  overcome  by  applying  picture-varnish 
to  the  print.  When  applied,  a rather  streaky  appearance  presented  itself,  but 
in  the  drying-process  this  vanished. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  one  could  secure  an  unglazed  plate  the  substra- 
tum of  negative  varnish  coukl  be  dispensed  with;  but  as  to  the  pigment  with- 
standing the  heat  necessary  in  the  future  glazing-process,  I am  not  in  a position 
at  present  to  say. 

For  purely  decorative  purposes,  however,  what  I have  haltingly  related  is 
well  worthy  of  a trial  l^y  readers  of  these  pages,  and  I can  assure  them  that 
much  enjoyment  in  carrying  out  the  work  is  in  store  for  them;  and  that  their 
efforts  will  be  a pleasure  to  look  upon  both  by  themselves  and  their  friends. 
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A word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  choice  of  colors.  A sea-green  pigment 
makes  an  excellent  medium  for  representing  a landscape;  it  can  also  be  used 
for  seascapes.  Red  chalk  gives  as  correct  a rendering  of  a sunset  as  is  possible. 
But  what  I consider  the  best  color,  and  in  which  most  of  the  experiments  here 
recorded  have  been  made,  is  marine  blue.  The  pigment  seems  to  have  more 
depth  than  any  others  I have  tried.  Seascapes,  which  on  the  print  looked  com- 
monplace, have,  in  this  color,  taken  on  a new  beauty,  and  in  snow  scenes  one 
can  almost  imagine  he  sees  the  sparkle  of  the  snow,  the  substratum  of  negative 
varnish  giving  this  effect. 

WATER  DEVELOPMENT 

ANTHONY  J.  PRESTON 

Every  amateur  photographer  with  any  ambition  aspires  to  portraiture 
very  soon  after  learning  to  use  a camera.  Now  portraiture  is  a stum- 
bling-block and  a rock  of  offence.  Even  the  professional  photographer, 
with  a well-appointed  studio,  in  which  he  can  arrange  the  light  as 
best  suits  each  individual  sul^ject,  and  where  he  is  most  familiar  with  every  part 
of  the  apparatus  connected  with  his  particular  branch  of  the  photographic  art, 
is  often  hard  put  to  it  to  produce  a really  satisfactory  portrait.  The  amateur 
has  in  most  cases  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  surroundings  he  happens  to  be 
in;  sometimes  his  “studio”  is  a back  yard,  sometimes  a badly  illuminated  room 
or  an  open  glade  in  a wood,  and,  in  any  case,  his  camera  is  not  particularly 
adapted  for  portrait  work,  and  his  lens  does  not,  as  a rule,  give  that  softness  so 
essential  to  good  work  of  this  class. 

Seeing  that  this  is  the  case,  the  amateur’s  difficulties  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  professional  photographer’s,  and  any  advice  or  hint  tending  to  over- 
come any  difficult  point  becomes  very  acceptable. 

Regarding  what  may  be  called  the  preliminary  arrangements,  such  as 
arranging  the  costumes  of  the  sitters  and  the  composition  of  the  picture  generally, 
I will  say  nothing.  This  is  a matter  I will  leave  to  more  able  pens.  There  is  a 
difficulty,  however,  which  occurs  afterw^ards,  and  which  causes  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  photographer  and  disappointment  to  his  model,  and  upon  this 
difficulty  I should  like  to  give  a hint  to  my  brother  camerists.  Now  the  greater 
number  of  oui  sitters  are  ladies  — at  least,  it  is  ladies  who  want  to  see  a print; 
one  rarely  bothers  to  print  from  negatives  for  our  male  friends.  Furthermore, 
ladies  have  a habit  of  decking  themselves  in  wonderful  arrangements  called 
blouses  and  with  yards  of  filmy  material  which  I am  under  the  impression  is 
called  chiffon.  These  decorations  are  usually  white,  and  although  they  ajjpear 
so  enchanting  to  the  eye,  are  none  the  less  a source  of  worry  to  the  camera-man. 

Who  has  not  photographed  a charming  little  thing  in  muslin,  with  a mass  of 
intricate  detail  in  her  white  dress,  only  to  find  on  printing  that  all  the  detail  has 
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been  lost,  and  the  model  to  all  intents  and  purposes  arrayed  in  pieces  of  white 
paper?  This  state  of  affairs  is  brought  about  by  two  always  closely  associated 
operations,  exposure  and  development,  and  it  is  regarding  these  two  operations 
that  I want  to  give  a few  simple  instructions.  If  the  photographer  will  read  them 
carefully  and  carry  them  out  with  patience,  I am  confident  that  he  will  find  no 
further  difficulty  in  the  rendering  of  detail  in  white  dresses. 

Well  now,  having  posed  your  model  satisfactorily,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
focus  up.  Personally,  I focus  with  a fairly  small  stop  — say,  f/ 22  — disregard- 
ing for  the  particular  business  in  hand  the  usual  directions  about  always  focusing 
with  the  lens  at  open  aperture.  When  the  image  is  sharp  open  the  lens  to  full 
aperture.  The  small  aperture  enables  one  to  get  easily  all  the  fine  detail  sharp, 
and  the  subsequent  enlarging  of  the  diaphragm  tones  down  the  image  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  resulting  negative  soft,  and  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  face 
and  limbs. 

The  exposure  should  be  rather  long,  say  half  a second  on  a fast  plate  in  a 
good,  diffused  light  when  outdoors,  or  from  two  to  three  seconds  indoors,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  light  available.  The  next  step  is,  of  course,  develop- 
ment, and  this  requires  extreme  care. 

Take  the  ordinary  two-solution  develojier,  say  pyro-soda  or  metol-quinol, 
and  dilute  with  its  own  volume  of  water;  now  add  half  as  much  of  the  No.  2 
(accelerating)  solution  as  was  originally  used,  and  a few  drops  of  ten  per  cent 
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potass,  bromide  solution.  Commence  develojmrent,  and  watch  carefully;  the 
exposure  being  so  long,  the  image  soon  makes  its  appearance  and  as  soon  as 
the  whole  of  it  is  visible  take  the  plate  out  of  the  developer  and  immerse  it  in 
a dish  of  clean  cold  water;  cover  the  dish  with  a piece  of  carrlboard,  and  rock. 
In  a few  minutes  the  plate  may  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  found  that  develop- 
ment is  going  on  very  gradually  and  without  clogging  any  detail.  Cover  the  dish 
again,  and  continue  to  rock  patiently  until  the  image  is  of  sufficient  density; 
then  rinse  in  water  and  fix. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  found  that  although  all  the  detail  is  out  the  neg- 
ative refuses  to  attain  the  recpiisite  printing-density.  When  this  happens,  pour 
the  water  away  and  Hood  over  for  a minute  or  two  with  the  developer.  This 
will  soon  bring  up  the  density,  but  it  is  a course  not  to  be  adopted  except  as  a 
last  resource.  As  a general  rule,  quite  enough  density  will  be  obtained  without 
a second  application  of  the  developer. 

This  process  of  development,  of  course,  takes  considerably  longer  than  the 
usual  method,  but  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  ample  recompense  for  the  ex- 
tra trouble,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  the  sitter  will  be  pleased  with  the 
print.  Xot  only  is  the  detail  of  the  costume  ])reserved,  but  the  whole  negative 
is  a great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  run  of  portrait  negatives.  The  eyes  and 
hair,  for  instance,  will  be  far  better  rendered. 

I have  used  this  process  exclusively  for  portraits  for  some  years,  and  I can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  those  photographers  who  aim  at  a ])ictorial  portrait. 

The  plate  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  portraiture  by  this  method  is  one 
having  a speed  of  about  200  H.  and  D.,  and  should  preferably  be  backed.  Or- 
thochromatic  plates  are  not  usually  an  advantage,  exce])t  in  cases  where  the 
sitter  has  a freckled  face  or  auburn  hair,  when  they  will  be  found  most  useful. 
— The  Amateur  Photographer,  I ondon. 

NOTES  ON  FLASHLIGHT  PORTRAITURE 

V.  J.  MORTUIKR,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

IT  is  assumed  that  a general  knowledge  of  photography  is  present.  The 
photographer  before  attempting  llashlight  work  for  the  first  time  should 
at  least  know  how  to  focus,  correctly  expose  ami  develop  a plate.  Also, 
no  mistaken  idea  should  exist  as  to  the  powers  of  the  llashlight  to  do  more 
than  daylight  would  under  similar  circumstances. 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  therefore,  a general  rule  to  be  observed  is  that, 
apart  from  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  used,  the  most  successful  and  pleasing 
effects  are  always  obtained  if  the  conditions,  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  light, 
are  made  similar  to  those  followed  in  daylight  portraiture.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
flashlight  negatives  are  of  portrait  or  figure  subjects.  Eighty  of  these  ninety 
can  usually  be  recognizcfl  immediately  as  llashlight  productions,  and  their 
characteristics  are  not  in  their  favor.  'Fhev  appear  harshlv  lit,  with  crude  shad- 
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ows  and  bard  cut-out  outlines.  Why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  methods  of 
lighting  that  would  have  been  employed  had  daylight  been  the  illuminant  have 
been  ignored  when  flashlight  has  been  the  source  of  illumination. 

Were  it  possible  to  focus  the  subject  on  the  ground-glass,  illuminated  by 
the  actual  flashlight,  these  errors  of  lighting  would  not  occur.  Experience, 
therefore,  will  be  the  chief  guide  for  the  flashlight  photographer,  and  a method 
of  trial  and  error  his  most  practical  instructor. 

The  light  may  take  the  form  of  either  a flash-lamp  or  a flashlight  mixture 
— ignited  by  the  application  of  a spark  or  flame. 

Magnesium  is  usually  the  base  of  most  descriptions  of  flashlight.  Mag- 
nesium wire  or  rilDbon  is  of  very  little  use  for  the  purpose,  as  it  burns  but  slowly 
and  its  illuminating-powers  are  restricted.  In  the  form  of  powder  or  dust, 
magnesium  burns  very  rapidly  when  brought  into  contact  with  a flame,  and 
gives  an  intense  white  light.  It  can  be  made  to  burn  even  more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely if  intimately  mixed  with  some  chemical  substance  rich  in  oxygen,  such 
as  chlorate  of  potash;  but  as  these  mixtures  really  constitute  explosives,  they 
should  be  treated  differently  from  plain  magnesium  powder,  and  never  used  in 
a flash-lamp. 

The  best  form  of  flash-lamp  for  general  purposes  is  that  known  as  the 
“blow-through.”  A reservoir  contains  a supply  of  pure  magnesium  powder. 
A sufficient  quantity  of  this  powder  to  make  the  flash  is  blown  through  a flame. 
The  flame  is  formed  by  burning  cotton  wick  or  other  suitable  substance  soaked 
in  methylated  spirit,  and  is  attached  to  the  orifice  through  which  the  magnesium 
is  blown.  Pressure  on  a pneumatic  ball  attached  by  a tube  to  the  reservoir  serves 
to  blow  a charge  of  the  powder  into  the  flame  to  make  the  necessary  flash. 
With  some  lamps  an  accumulator  for  the  air,  similar  to  that  on  the  familiar 
scent  spray,  is  used  to  drive  a continuous  stream  of  magnesium  into  the  flame 
and  so  produce  a prolonged  light.  The  application  of  a lighted  taper  to  a flash- 
light mixture  causes  a brilliant  and  instantaneous  flash,  but  to  ensure  the  best 
result  the  mixture  should  be  spread  on  a train  of  guncotton.  Guncotton  or 
pyroxylin  is  sold  by  most  pliotographic  dealers  and  chemists,  and  is  quite  safe 
to  handle  under  ordinary  conditions.  Its  use  is  advocated  as  not  only  ensuring 
a more  complete  combustion  of  the  flash  mixture,  but  also  because  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  the  light  is  spread  over  a broad  area.  The  flash  is  also 
more  rapid.  Plain  magnesium  may  also  be  fired  with  a lighted  match  if  spread 
on  guncotton,  but  the  flash  is  not  so  quick  or  so  brilliant  as  with  the  mixture. 

This  extension  of  the  flash  is  a point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  if 
the  best  lighting  is  desired.  For  this  reason  two  flashlights  placed  in  the  proper 
positions  for  correct  lighting  and  fired  simultaneously  give  finer  results  than  one 
light  only.  Experience  will  soon  teach  that  a single  light  of  small  area,  no  mat- 
ter how  brilliant,  will  give  harsh  shadows  and  pictures,  lacking  the  desirable 
roundness  and  gradation.  Therefore,  the  employment  of  one  main  flash  and 
a smaller  one  at  a distance  of  a yard  or  two  is  advised,  in  order  to  get  more  de- 
tail in  the  shadows  and  add  roundness  and  “modeling”  to  the  portrait.  To  a 
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certain  extent  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  with  less  trouble  with  a single 
broad  Hash  by  employing  a long  train  of  guncotton  on  which  is  spread  a layer 
of  the  flash-powder. 

The  position  of  the  light  is  always  a difticult  cjiiestion,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a general  rule  that  an  angle  of  45'  should  be  followed  as  regards  height  and 
distance  from  the  sitter,  while  the  position  of  the  light  in  front  or  behind  depends 
on  the  type  of  portrait  required.  An  imaginary  square  should  be  drawn  thus: 
the  head  of  the  sitter  S should  occupy  a bottom  corner.  The  best  average  light- 
ing will  be  obtained  by  the  light  being  placed  anywhere  on  the  diagonal  drawn 
from  the  head  to  the  opposite  corner.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  nearer  the  light  is  to  the  sitter  the  harsher  the  shadows  will  be,  while 
the  further  off  it  is  — provided  the  quantity  of  powder  is  increased  proportion- 
ately — the  greater  the  possibilities  will  be  for  diffusing  it. 

The  colors  of  walls  and  decorations  in  a room,  also  the  color  of  the  dress 
of  the  sitter,  have  a bearing  on  the  quantity  of  flash-powder  necessary,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  double  the  powder  in  case  dark  colors  prevail.  Before  fixing  on 
the  position  of  the  light  when  making  a flashlight  portrait  it  is  a good  plan  to 
use  a portable  light,  such  as  a good  oil-lamp,  and  study  the  sitter  under  differ- 
ent conditions  of  lighting.  All  other  lights  should  be  turned  down  in  the  room, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  the  sitter  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
lens  by  placing  the  lamp  at  different  points  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  flashlight.  A little  higher  or  lower  will  make  a great  dea, 
of  difference  with  some  portraits.  In  case  of  deep-set  eyes  or  hollow  cheeksl 
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do  not  place  the  light  too  high;  but  in  taking  a group  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
light  as  high  as  possible,  so  that  any  shadows  cast  by  one  person  will  not  fall 
on  the  next.  In  any  case,  the  position  of  the  light  should  be  such  that  the  effect 
will  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  lighting  from  a studio  skylight,  and  the 
little  diagram  given  above  indicates  roughly  what  this  angle  should  be. 

The  relative  positions  of  sitter,  flashlight  and  camera  are  indicated  in  the 
following  diagrams.  Fig.  2 shows  a good  arrangement  for  the  production  of 
a j)lcasingly  lit  portrait:  i is  the  camera;  2,  the  sitter;  3,  the  background,  if  one 
is  used  (placed  about  four  feet  behind  the  sitter);  4,  the  flashlight  (eight  feet 
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above  the  floor  if  possible);  5,  a small  screen  placed  to  prevent  direct  light  en- 
tering the  lens  from  lamp;  6,  a reflector  to  lighten  the  shadow  side  of  face,  e.g., 
a piece  of  white  card  or  paper,  or  a sheet  thrown  over  a clotheshorse  or  other 
convenient  holder.  If  flash-powder  is  used,  a tin  tray  or  lid  of  biscuit-box  forms 
a good  receptacle,  and  the  guncotton  train  should  be  spread  from  side  to  side. 
A high  pair  of  steps  will  answer  as  a support  for  the  tray,  and  if  a little  of  the 
guncotton  protrudes  over  the  edge  this  can  be  ignited  with  a lighted  taper  when 
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all  is  ready.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  put  the  flashlight  too  near 
the  ceiling.  The  sitter,  after  being  posed  — in  any  case,  not  looking  at  the  light 
(a  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by  looking  at  the  reflector  (6)  and  allowing  the 
direct  light  to  fall  on  back  of  head)  — is  focused  by  the  aid  of  a lighted  taper 
or  candle  held  by  the  sitter  near  his  face,  which  can  then  be  seen  distinctly  on 
the  focusing-screen.  Use  the  largest  possiljle  stop  gi^■ing  reasonable  deflnition 
- — say  f/8.  Let  off  the  flash  — the  lens  remaining  uncapped  during  the  entire 
operation  of  inserting  the  dark  slide  and  pulling  out  shutter  — and  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  flashlight-mixture  or  a firm,  cj^uick  pressure  on  the  bulb  of 
the  blow-through  lamp,  a good  portrait  should  be  obtained. 

The  exact  amount  of  flash-powder  necessary  for  producing  perfect  results 
depends  upon  four  conditions:  the  speed  of  lens;  the  color  of  the  object  jihoto- 
graphed  and  the  surroundings;  the  speed  of  plate;  and  the  distance  of  the  light 
from  sitter.  The  following  will  be  found  a guide  when  a ra])id  plate,  say  200 
^^’atkins,  is  used,  the  lens  working  at  f/8,  the  sitter  wearing  moderately  light 
clothes,  and  the  walls  of  the  room  not  being  very  dark.  At  a distance  of  flve 
feet  from  the  head  of  the  sitter  use  twelve  grains  of  flashlight -mixture;  at  a dis- 
tance of  ten  feet  use  thirty  grains;  at  fifteen  feet  use  seventy  grains;  and  at  twenty 
feet  use  one  hundred  grains.  It  is  advisable  under  all  circumstances  to  employ 
rapid  plates  for  flashlight  work;  in  fact,  the  more  rapid  they  arc  the  better,  if 
soft  results  are  desired.  They  should  be  liacked  to  avoid  any  chance  of  halation 
from  white  collars  or  drapery,  etc.,  and  orthochromatic  plates  jiosscss  advan- 
tages if  the  subject  has  a pronounced  color,  or  freckles,  although  the  use  of  a 
color-screen  is  rather  out  of  the  question  for  the  average  worker  of  flashlight 
portraiture. 
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The  question  of  smoke  is  always  to  be  considered,  and  no  flash-lamp  or 
flashlight-mixture  has  yet  been  made  which,  if  used  unconfined,  does  not  create 
a great  amount.  This  is  a nuisance,  and  a serious  drawback  if  a second  or  third 
attempt  is  desired  soon  after  the  first,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a clear  picture 
through  the  haze.  Windows  and  doors  should  therefore  be  promptly  opened 
after  the  flash  and  a draught  encouraged,  to  clear  the  air  quickly. 

A method  of  trapping  the  smoke  is  to  be  recommended  if  much  work  is 
done,  and  some  such  device  as  the  following  can  be  employed;  a large  tin  bis- 
cuit-box is  obtained  and  the  lid  removed.  The  box  is  used  on  its  side  with 
the  open  end  pointed  at  the  sitter.  A small  metal  tray  is  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  upon  the  tray  is  placed  the  charge  of  guncotton 
and  magnesium,  or  flash-powder.  A sheet  of  glass  should  be  made  to  slide  in 
front  of  the  box;  or  if  the  middle  of  the  lid  is  cut  away,  leaving  only  the  rim,  this 
can  be  used  to  hold  the  glass.  A small  flap  door  should  be  made  at  the  back, 
opening  outwards  to  allow  the  expulsion  of  air  after  the  flash  has  occurred.  The 
powder  is  fired  by  means  of  a lighted  taper  inserted  through  a small  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  box.  Immediately  after  the  flash  the  flap  door  should  be  tightly 
closed,  the  box  removed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  smoke  allowed  to  escape. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  two  flashlights  whenever  possible.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  two  lights  to  give  a good  re- 
sult. Here  i is  the  camera;  2,  the  sitter;  3,  background;  4,  the  subsidiary  light 
— which  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  camera;  5,  the  main  light,  say  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  fairly  near  the  sitter  and  screened  from  the  lens;  and  6,  a reflector. 


When  the  flashlight  is  j)laced  on  or  near  the  camera,  see  that  the  apparatus 
is  well  covered  with  a paper  or  cloth  — not  the  focusing-cloth  — or  magnesium 
dust  will  settle  and  cause  trouble. 

To  secure  the  so-called  Rembrandt  effect  of  lighting,  the  following  arrange- 
ment is  necessary,  and  a jjrofile  portrait  will  give  the  most  pleasing  result.  Here 
I is  the  camera,  2 the  sitter,  3 the  background,  and  4 the  light  — placed  about 
four  feet  to  the  left,  about  one  foot  behind,  and  about  three  feet  above'  the  head 
of  the  subject.  No  reflector  is  necessary  for  this  style  of  lighting,  but  a piece  of 
cheesecloth  stretched  on  a light  frame  can  Ije  used  in  front  of  the  light  to  diffuse 
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it,  and,  indeed,  can  be  used  with  advantage  with  all  other  forms  of  flashlight 
portraiture. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the  flash  is  not  reflected  into  the  lens.  The 
best  way  to  obviate  any  chance  of  this  happening  is  to  fix  to  the  lens  a funnel- 
shaped  hood  or  cone  painted  dead  black  inside. 

Reflections  from  pictures  or  mirrors  should  also  be  watched  for,  as  foggy 
negatives  frequently  arise  from  this  cause. 


For  focusing,  and  during  the  actual  exposure,  keep  all  the  lights  in  the 
room  full  on,  taking  care  that  none  is  included  in  the  picture;  the  lens-cap  or 
shutter  is  therefore  not  required  at  all.  When  focusing  a group,  or  a room,  or 
machinery,  etc.,  a number  of  lighted  tapers  or  night  lights  should  be  placed  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  subject;  and  also,  if  they  are  placed  at  other  points 
as  well,  they  are  useful  for  obtaining  sharp  focus.  These  latter  must,  of  course, 
be  removed  before  putting  the  plate  in  the  camera  and  exposing. 

A tripod  camera  with  focusing-adjustments  is  far  more  likely  to  give  satis- 
factory results  than  the  box-form  fixed-focus  variety.  Tlie  l^etter  the  quality 
of  the  lens  and  the  larger  the  aperture  it  works  at  satisfactorily  the  more  chance 
the  flashlight  will  have  of  giving  a fully-exposed  picture. 

The  development  of  flashlight  negatives  calls  for  much  the  same  attention 
that  hand-camera  snap-shots  rec^uirc.  A developer  readily  giving  an  image 
free  from  hardness  is  to  be  recommended,  and  a well-diluted  pyro-metol  formula, 
as  follows,  has  given  good  results  in  my  hands.  Use  ecjual  jiarls  of  each. 

A 


Pyro  

Metol  

hletabisulphite  of  potash 
Bromide  of  potash  . . . . . 
Water  

Carbonate  of  soda  .... 
Water  


50  grains 

50  “ 

120  “ 

20  “ 

40  ounces 

B 

4 ounces 

40  “ 

— The  Practical  Photographer,  No  20. 
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MARS  AND  RECENT  RESEARCHES 


JOHN  RITCHIE,  JR. 

{Concluded] 

NO  better  exposition  of  iMr.  Lowell’s  work  on  Mars  can  be  made 
than  the  presentation  of  a brief  review  of  the  lectures  given  by  him 
this  winter  in  the  courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  series,  it  may 
be  said,  was  an  assembling  of  the  facts  that  arc  known  about  Mars, 
which  lead  up  to  the  belief  that  Mars  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  Further 
than  this  Mr.  Lowell  did  not  go.  He  made  no  attempt  to  imagine  what  they 
might  be  like,  but  contented  himself  with  the  setting  forth  of  evidence  that  in- 
telligence does  exist  on  our  neighboring  planet. 

The  line  of  argument  was  hrst  on  the  scarcity  of  water,  next  on  the  collec- 
tion of  snows  at  the  poles  as  being  the  only  supply,  then  on  the  climate,  showing 
that  life  would  not  be  impossible.  Then  there  was  a consideration  of  the  topog- 
raphy, showing  that  the  construction  of  waterways  is  not  impossible,  by  reason 
of  great  differences  of  level.  Then,  finally,  there  was  a consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  canals,  connecting  them  with  an  intelligent  purpose  of  the 
jMartians  to  make  the  snow  of  the  ]ioles,  melted  by  the  summer  sun,  the  source 
available  for  water  all  over  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  line  of  this  argument 
is  interesting  to  thinking  men,  so  it  is  here  given  in  some  detail. 

“Separated  from  our  earth  by  the  soundless  ocean  of  space,” said  Mr.  Lowell 
in  broaching  the  subject  of  Mars,  “there  circles  like  it  about  the  sun  another 
body  formed  by  the  same  forces  and  differing  from  the  world  upon  which  we 
live  primarily  in  size.  Being  neighbor  to  us  in  the  original  meteoric  plenum,  it 
offers  all  the  assurance  of  having  been  initially  formed  of  like  material.”  This 
point  of  common  origin  in  material  was  the  basis  of  the  argument,  and  upon  it 
depends  our  assumption  of  the  story  of  Alars  from  what  we  have  been  able  to 
observe  of  the  behaviour  of  like  materials  upon  our  own  earth.  In  the  same  way 
the  observation  of  Mars  is  to  an  extent  prophetic,  since  from  observations  of 
it  we  may  to  an  extent  predict  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  earth  in  ages  to  come. 

Mars  has  a diameter  about  one-half  that  of  the  earth,  a mass  or  weight  of 
about  one-ninth,  and  gravity  at  its  surface  is  about  .38  of  gravity  here.  The 
day  is  forty-one  minutes  longer  than  ours,  the  year  is  twice  as  long,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  not  very  different  from  our 
own.  The  latter  of  these  facts  shows  that  Alars,  so  far  as  seasonal  change  is 
concerned,  is  favoralde  to  life.  The  seasons  arc  twice  as  long  as  ours,  and  this 
length  is  rather  important  in  view  of  an  amount  of  heat  from  the  sun  that  is  less 
than  what  we  receive. 

Observers  of  Alars  have  remarked  various  changes  in  lint  on  its  disk.  The 
poles  assume  a white  color  consistent  with  snow  and  not  accounted  for  by  the 
freezing  of  any  other  substance  known  to  us.  d'hen,  at  the  proper  lime  with 
reference  to  the  sun,  the  ice-cap  flisappears,  melts,  a])paren(ly,  and  a blue  edge 
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is  seen,  which  it  is  assumed  is  the  water  produced  by  the  liquefying  of  the  polar 
ice  and  snow.  If  the  caj:)  is  ice  this  blue  line  must  be  water. 

At  first  certain  of  the  markings  were  given  the  name  “sea,”  but  circumstan- 
tial evidence  comes  to  show  that  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  water  on  Mars, 
that  Mars  is  an  occanless  world.  One  of  the  fundamental  observations  tending 
to  this  belief  is  that  the  permanent  markings  of  the  surface,  the  straight  lines 
or  canals,  extend  across  the  “seas,”  and  if  the  latter  were  water  such  permanence 
of  markings  would  be  impossil^le. 

Another  of  the  important  lines  of  argument  is  that  the  blue-green  areas 
are  vegetation  and  that  the  changes  of  tint  that  have  been  observed  are  due  to 
seasonal  changes,  quite  similar  to  those  which  we  experience  on  this  earth. 

Still  another  line  of  argument  is  that  Mars  is  mountainless.  The  flatness 
of  its  surface  is  notable,  and  this  is  a character  perfectly  well  to  be  determined, 
since  evidences  of  considerable  mountain  ranges  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
noted.  One  curious  feature  which  has  been  observed  are  certain  little  irregu- 
larities along  the  edge  of  the  planet.  These  prove  to  be  not  mountains,  as  was 
at  first  surmised,  but  in  all  probability  clouds  of  dust,  so  that  phenomena  sim- 
ilar to  the  great  sand-storms  of  the  Sahara  are  really  \'isible  to  us.  It  is  not 
possible  to  follow  out  all  the  lines  of  proof,  but  this  one  is  rather  popular:  the 
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close  and  continual  observation  of  these  spots  has  shown  that  they  become  de- 
tached from  the  disk  of  the  planet  as  it  revolves,  and  on  the  edge  one  can  see 
between  the  planet  and  the  dust-cloud.  The  observation  gives  a key  to  the  con- 
dition of  much  of  the  surface  of  Mars.  The  ochre  regions  are  deserts,  and  Mars 
is  a vast  Saharan  world,  where  fertile  spots  are  the  exception  and  where  water 
is  everywhere  scarce.  It  is  a saddening  picture  of  a world  in  destitution,  a world 
athirst,  where  water  is  the  one  thing  needful,  yet  where  only  from  the  melting 
of  the  polar  snows  is  any  of  it  obtainable. 

An  important  matter,  in  which  a comparison  of  the  conditions  on  i\Iars 
stands  forth  in  its  relations  to  that  of  the  earth,  was  a consideration  of  the  origin 
of  the  two  bodies.  Assuming  them  to  have  each  been  the  segregation  of  parti- 
cles, whether  of  gas  or  solid  meteorites,  the  process  of  condensation  into  spheres 
has  squeezed  heat  out  of  them.  Clearly  the  heat  so  produced  would  be  relative 
to  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  since  the  squeezing  influence  is  gravity.  This 
idea  is  a departure  of  course  from  the  old  one  of  a hot  nebula  out  of  which  the 
planets  were  made  by  the  throwing  oil  of  rings.  But  the  hot  nebular  hy- 
pothesis is  by  many  not  longer  held  to  be  tenable.  For  a cold  nebular  hypoth- 
esis, or  a meteoric  one  of  any  one  of  the  varieties,  Mr.  Lowell’s  suggestion  is  a 
sequence,  according  to  which  each  planet  evolves  heat  in  contracting  to  an 
amount  relative  to  its  size.  Mars,  therefore,  smaller  than  the  earth,  did  not  have 
sufficient  force  of  gravity  to  produce  as  high  a temperature  as  the  earth,  and  Ijc- 
ing  smaller  it  radiated  what  heat  it  had  much  earlier.  It  did  not  have  so  large  a 
stock  of  heat  to  begin  with,  and  it  spent  it  faster  in  the  second  place,  so  that  Mars 
passed  long  ago  through  the  stage  where  the  earth  now  is,  and  the  development 
due  to  our  present  temperate  climate  was  long  ago  accomplished.  Mars,  there- 
fore, is  relatively  older  than  the  earth. 

I'he  lectures  of  iNlr.  Lowell  then  went  on  to  note  the  loss  of  oceans  on  Alars, 
the  water  which  it  possessed  being  aljsorbed  into  crevices  in  the  surface  a,nd 
lost  into  space.  This  is  prophetic  so  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned,  since  there 
are  on  every  hand  evidences  of  the  growing  aridity  of  our  land  and  the  encroach- 
ment of  our  continents  upon  the  sea  bottoms.  In  this  matter  the  earth  must 
follow  iSIars,  and  the  sea  bottoms  share  the  fortunes  of  the  continents  in  the 
loss  of  moisture;  they  will  outlast  them,  nothing  more. 

“Before  the  final  stage  in  the  long  life  drama  of  a planet  is  brought  to  its 
close  there  will  be  a time  when  the  water  still  lingers  a little  in  the  air.”  Of 
this  there  is  some  evidence  in  iSIars.  As  the  season  advances  during  which  the 
polar  cap  melts,  there  comes  an  indelinitencss  to  what  were  before  contours 
that  were  sharp.  That  this  is  mist  due  to  the  melting  of  the  cap  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  That  the  moisture-laden  winds  will  tend  to  the  poles  is  but  a rea- 
sonable assumption  based  on  laws  of  rotation,  and  the  moisture  is  here  condensed 
into  snow.  Within  this  snow-ca])  lies  most  of  the  water  of  Atars.  At  best,  it  is 
but  a scanty  supply,  and  it  is  tethered  at  that;  for  it  is  tied  up  for  most  of  the 
time  at  one  pole  or  the  other.  For  a few  weeks  only  at  each  half-year  it  stands 
unlocked,  first  in  the  Arctic  region  and  then  in  the  Antarctic.  Then,  and  then 
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only,  may  this  meagre  deposit  be  drawn  upon.  Mars  is  indebted  for  the  staff 
of  life  to  a polar  pittance  sparsely  doled  out,  and  only  at  the  appointed  times. 

The  very  important  question  whether  the  temperature  of  Mars  will  per- 
mit of  life  was  the  subject  of  an  entire  lecture,  and  of  a paper  or  two  which  have 
since  been  given  by  Mr.  Lowell.  The  old  idea  that  Mars  is  a very  cold  planet 
was  based  upon  certain  suppositions  which  Mr.  Lowell  shows  to  be  wrong.  In 
his  computations  he  has  depended  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Very.  Professor  Very,  who  was  the  co-worker  with  Langley  in 
those  experiments  on  heat  that  gave  Langley  his  international  reputation,  has 
continued  the  work  himself,  and  it  is  of  high  character  and  importance.  The 
general  outline  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  arguments  along  this  line  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  the  surface  temperature  of  Mars  from  a consideration  of  its  brightness. 
The  quality  of  its  surface  as  a reflector  of  light  may  be  computed,  assuming  it 
to  be  of  the  same  materials  as  the  earth.  The  whole  quantity  of  heat  that  it  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  may  be  computed;  and  since  its  brightness  represents  the 
energy  that  is  turned  back  or  reflected,  the  balance  must  be  retained.  The 
outcome  of  a series  of  complicated  computations  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
average  surface  temperature  of  Mars  may  be  not  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  earth.  It  is  true  that  the  seasons  are  much  more  unequal,  there  being  cold 
winters  and  hot  summers,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  the  summer  temperature 
that  is  the  essential  condition  to  life.  So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned.  Mars 
is  not  impossible  to  life. 

A bit  of  evidence  was  introduced  at  this  point  to  show  that  animals  can  live 
in  air  that  at  first  sight  seems  too  rarified  to  support  them.  Recent  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  the  San  Francisco  mountains  opposite  Flagstaff 
show  that  the  creatures  of  the  surface,  deer,  bears,  etc.,  live  almost  at  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  only  half  as  dense  as  at  sea-level, 
and  are  as  active  and  energetic  as  their  brothers  in  lower  places.  This  is  done 
without  any  special  adaptation  of  their  organs.  If  this  can  be  done  without 
special  mechanism,  how  much  more  cannot  nature  do  by  adaptations  evolved 
at  her  leisure  towards  fitting  life  to  the  environment  of  a scanty  atmosphere  ? 

Next  in  order  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  massing  of  facts  came  the  novel  idea  of  the 
domination  of  brain  over  nature  in  a well-developed  planet.  A step  up  was  made 
when  life  came  from  the  water  to  the  land.  Brain  was  needed,  and  brain  was 
evolved.  Greater  possibilities  were  evoked  when  man  came  upon  the  scene. 
Then  fire  and  clothing  raised  him  above  the  brutes,  and  slowly  he  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  earth,  and  later  to  subjugate  it.  He  has  steadily  been  at 
work  turning  nature  to  his  own  ends.  Thus  far,  though  dominant,  he  has 
hardly  begun  to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  earth.  His  towns  and  his  tillages  are 
hardly  more  than  tentative.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  earth  will  bear  his 
imprint.  What  he  chooses  will  survive,  what  he  does  not  wish  to  preserve  will 
lapse,  and  the  earth  itself  will  become  the  carved  object  of  his  handiwork. 

From  the  condition  of  Mars  it  is  reasonal)le  to  look  for  a high  development 
of  brain  in  its  inhabitants.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  relatively  older  than  the  earth; 
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THE  SYRTIS  MAJOR  REGION,  OR  THE  HOUR-GLASS  SEA 

on  the  other,  the  land  forms  of  life,  which  are  the  more  highly  developed,  should 
in  general  differentiation  have  far  outstripped  the  earth’s. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  argument  has  been  of  a nature  based  upon  physical 
conditions  as  observed,  which  shows  that  life  is  possible  on  the  planet  and  they 
have  suggested  what  kind  of  evidences  one  might  expect  would  be  observable 
at  our  distance;  viz.,  works  which  have  to  any  extent  modified  the  planet  as  a 
whole.  The  way  is  now  clear  for  the  presentation  of  such  evidences  as  the  ob- 
servations of  intelligent  work  afford. 

The  remaining  lectures  in  the  course  were  devoted  to  the  non-natural  or 
artificial  features  of  the  planet.  For  a better  understanding  of  these  the  illus- 
trations are  here  given.  They  show  the  canals  and  the  oases  and  other  features. 
The  canals  are  the  long  single  or  double  lines;  the  oases,  the  round  spots  at 
the  intersections  of  the  lines.  These,  it  should  be  understood,  are  maps  of  Mars, 
and  not  photographs  of  the  surface.  It  is  not  claimed  that  any  one  has  seen 
at  any  time  all  the  markings  that  are  shown.  They  have  all  been  closely  ob- 
served, however,  each  at  the  best  time  for  seeing  it,  and  a portion  of  them  have 
been  verified  by  means  of  the  camera.  It  should  further  be  understood  that  it  is 
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THE  SOLIS  LACUS  REGION,  OR  THE  EYE  OF  MARS 

not  claimed  that  the  canals  that  are  seen  are  water.  They  represent  lines  that 
onjhe  surface  of  the  planet  may  be  from,  say,  five  miles  to  thirty  in  width,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  irrigated  areas  and  not  canals  of  water. 

The  argument  which  is  based  on  them  is  the  argument  of  design.  How 
otherwise  than  by  the  work  of  intelligence  could  such  markings  have  been  made  ? 
Their  evenness  stamps  them  to  be  non-natural,  for  nature  never  works  with 
this  kind  of  regularity.  They  cannot  be  cracks,  they  cannot  be  mountain-chains, 
they  cannot  be  any  of  the  natural  markings  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge; 
for  if  they  were  they  would  be  more  irregular. 

The  markings  which  are  called  “canals”  present  a number  of  peculiarities. 
There  are  about  four  hundred  which  have  thus  far  been  observed.  They  are 
arcs  of  a great  circle  on  IMars,  most  of  them  appearing  as  straight  lines.  They 
have  length  up  to  3,450  miles,  most  of  them,  however,  being  only  200  or  300  miles 
long.  They  are  subject  to  great  differences  in  visibility,  licing  easily  seen  at 
some  times  and  difficult  or  impossible  at  others.  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  arc  fairly  equally  divided,  reaching  even  into  the 
polar  ice-cap.  A most  curious  feature  is  that  of  the  doubling  of  the  canals.  It 
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happens  that  a canal  which  has  been  seen  for  some  time  as  a single  line  de- 
velops at  once  a duplicate  parallel  line.  This  phenomenon  has  also  been  pho- 
tographed, so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  a matter  in  which  the 
human  eye  has  been  deceived.  The  gathering  of  this  information  has  been  pe- 
culiarly the  work  of  the  observatory  at  Flagstaff,  and  nowhere  else  can  data  at 
all  comparable  be  secured  whereon  to  found  any  hypothesis  of  origin. 

Mr.  Lowell’s  treatment  of  his  facts  has  been  in  an  interesting  and  conclu- 
sive way.  By  graphic  curves  he  has  been  able  to  express  various  matters  with 
reference  to  the  canals,  such  as  their  distribution  in  different  zones,  their  vari- 
ations in  visibility,  and  the  like.  The  variation  in  visibility,  he  shows,  is  a reg- 
ular progressive  movement  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator,  and  which  he 
claims  is  a seasonal  one.  In  this  connection  vegetation  irrigated  by  the  water 
of  ditches  is  the  explanation  which  he  suggests  as  the  only  rational  one.  The 
water  liberated  by  the  melting  of  the  polar  snows  is  conserved,  and  is  led  by 
canals  to  places  where  it  may  be  used  for  the  production  of  vegetation.  The 
change  he  shows  is  one  that  comes  at  the  proper  time  with  reference  to  the  sea- 
son. From  the  polar  region  the  increase  in  visibility,  or  the  wave  of  vegetation, 
creeps  latitudinally  down  the  disk  of  the  planet.  Such  a phenomenon  as  the 
spring  awakening  of  the  greenery  of  the  earth  is  of  similar  character,  yet  differ- 
ent in  its  order.  With  us  the  vegetation  follows  the  sun’s  warming  influence, 
but  on  Mars  it  is  delayed  until  such  time  as  the  sun  has  passed  to  the  north  or 
south  so  that  it  may  warm  up  the  polar  regions  and  melt  the  snows,  and  then 
its  action  begins.  With  dozens  of  little  bits  of  evidence,  Mr.  Lowell  made 
most  probable  the  conclusions  towards  which  his  arguments  tended,  each  bit 
strengthening  the  chain  he  was  forging.  And  no  feature  seems  the  stronger 
than  this  one  of  the  slow  march  of  the  seasonal  growth  down  the  latitudes,  the 
reverse  of  its  normal  progression  under  earthly  conditions.  The  conclusion  is 
a striking  one,  the  fastening  of  design  to  the  canals  of  Mars,  and  it  is  one  that 
to  many  of  his  auditors  seemed  but  the  proper  outcome  of  an  extraordinary 
massing  of  evidence. 

That  the  world  will  accept  immediately  the  conclusion  that  Mars  is  peo- 
pled with  intelligent  inhabitants  is  not  to  be  expected.  Such  beliefs  grow  rather 
slowly.  The  tendency  of  our  religions,  the  prevailing  man-central  conception 
of  the  universe,  the  inertia  of  scientiflc  men,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  the  immedi- 
ate acceptance  of  it.  Of  his  large  audiences  there  were  some  who  disbelieved 
from  beginning  to  end.  Some  questioned  the  facts  set  forth;  others,  the  methods 
of  reasoning.  This  was  to  be  expected.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  “who  came  to  scoff,”  but  who  remained  to  pray.  IMany  good  thinkers 
were  brought  to  a knowledge  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  facts  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  drawn  from  them.  It  has  been  a splendid  setting- 
forth  of  a remarkable  investigation,  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  devoted  himself, 
his  time,  and  his  resources.  It  is  distinctly  a work  reflecting  the  highest  credit 
on  American  science. 
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JAMAICA 

The  latest  scene  of  a catastrophe  due  to  seismic  disturbances  is  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Jamaica.  Although  for  many  years  a popular  winter- 
resort,  it  has  never  attracted  so  many  American  tourists  as  during  the 
past  few  seasons.  The  travel  thither,  especially  from  American  ports,  has  been 
very  heavy,  and  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  this  garden-spot  of  the  West 
Indies  is  but  a brief,  temporary  check  to  its  prosperity.  Fortunately,  the  work  of 
destruction  has  not  been  so  serious  as  at  first  reported,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
the  topography  of  the  island  has  not  undergone  any  appreciable  change,  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  for  which  Jamaica  is  noted,  remaining  unimpaired.  In  spite  of  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  town  of  Kingston  and  the  consequent  suffering  to  the 
population,  communication  between  the  numerous  ports  of  Jamaica  and  the 
outer  world  received  but  a slight,  temporary  interruption.  As  a result  of  the 
events  of  the  past  month  Jamaica  has  become  more  prominent  in  the  public  eye 
than  ever  before,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  instances  of  terrestrial  disturbances, 
travel  to  various  parts  of  the  island  will  increase  rather  than  diminish.  We  re- 
joice, therefore,  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  of  the  Photo - 
Era  an  attractive  and  trustworthy  article  describing,  by  pen  and  picture,  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  fairest  island  among  the  Greater  Antilles. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  idea  of  forming  a National  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy in  this  country  is  no  nearer  solution  than  it  was  several  months  ago; 
Thus  artists  who  profess  to  be  opposed  to  this  idea  are  at  heart  in  favor  of  it, 
for  they  are  known  to  have  expressed  a wish  for  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal,  in  which  the  highest  ideals  in  the  photographic  profession  shall  centre. 
We  are  glad  that  the  editor  of  Wilson's  Magazine  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
scheme,  but  it  appears  that  as  yet  he  docs  not  know  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  Amer- 
ican photographer.  He  states  that  the  “Continental  Camera  Coterie,”  at  its 
meeting  in  Buflalo  last  October,  voted  unanimously  against  the  proposed  Acad- 
emy; i.e.,  on  the  lines  which  have  been  proposed.  Whether  he  means  along  ideas 
expressed  at  the  Buffalo  Convention  last  summer,  or  whether  he  has  in  mind  our 
own  idea  on  the  subject,  it  docs  not  really  matter.  What  if  this  exclusive  little 
body  did  e.xpress  its  idea  on  the  subject?  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  same 
coterie  of  photographic  friends  would  sit  on  the  same  project  along  any  lines 
whatever.  It  may  be  a shrewd,  diplomatic  beginning,  from  which  ultimately  will 
result  the  Academy.  Does  not  the  far-seeing  politician  decline  the  ])rolTerrcd 
nomination?  When  the  conditions  are  right  he  accepts.  Absolutely  and  perma- 
nently refuse?  Not  he.  If  the  editor  of  Wilson's  'Magazine  knew  the  .\merican 
photographer  as  we  do,  if  he  harl  observed  the  doings  at  the  National  Conven- 
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tions  as  we  have,  he  would  not  be  in  a position  to  misinterpret  the  little  play  of  a 
negative  vote  as  regards  the  formation  of  a National  Academy  of  Photography. 
We  cannot  recall  one  of  these  annual  meetings  of  the  professional  photographers 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  at  which  there  has  not  been  discussed  some  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  the  American  photographer,  yet  with  no  practical 
result,  so  far  as  we  know.  For  a year  preceding  an  annual  convention  the  craft 
would  agitate  a subject  for  the  improvement  of  photographic  conditions.  This 
would  be  promptly  brought  up  before  the  Convention,  discussed  at  length  and 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  formidable  resolutions.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress,  and  much  was  hoped  from  the  work  of  these 
gentlemen.  But,  as  we  remember,  nothing  was  done.  Among  these  measures 
were  many  of  undoubted  importance,  which  certainly  would  have  benefited  the 
craft;  but  for  lack  of  intelligent  and  united  effort  they  vanished  in  thin  air.  As 
regards  the  meeting  alluded  to  by  our  esteemed  cotemporary  — and  he  may  have 
occasion  to  record  many  more  of  a similar  character  — it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines.  Perhaps  he  does,  as  we 
do;  but,  like  ourselves,  refuses  to  commit  himself.  We  certainly  shall  not  abandon 
hope  as  regards  the  Academy.  We  were  the  first  among  American  photographic 
journals  to  broach  the  subject,  and  we  certainly  shall  not  relinquish  the  idea, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  artist-photographer. 
As  we  have  already  intimated,  these  preliminary  meetings,  at  which  the  subject 
of  an  Academy  is  discussed,  are  beneficial,  even  when  the  idea  is  repudiated,  in- 
asmuch as  they  help  to  agitate  the  question;  and  there  is  nothing  like  good,  sound 
agitation.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  knows,  just  how  the 
idea  will  take  shape.  We  do  not  fear  that  this  great  question  will  meet  the  fate 
of  other  noble  projects  in  past  years.  The  right  men  will  be  found  — few  in 
number,  to  be  sure  — who  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  victory  now  ardently  wished 
for.  In  the  meantime  our  interest  in  the  matter  will  suffer  no  abatement,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  our  esteemed  cotemporary,  the  editor  of  Wilson's  Magazine, 
to  assist  in  keeping  the  matter  before  the  photographic  public  of  this  country. 

OUR  LITERARY  PRIZE  CONTEST 

WHEN  we  first  announced  this  contest,  last  summer,  we  had  a suspicion 
that  the  number  of  subjects  was  excessive,  and  the  results  warrant 
that  belief.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  the  success  of  cer- 
tain topics,  although  we  were  reasonably  sure  that  each  of  the  eight  subjects 
would  elicit  a number  of  contributions.  It  was  natural  not  to  expect  a uniformity 
of  excellence  of  the  competing  articles.  Most  of  them  failed  utterly  to  meet  the 
requirements  imposed;  still,  the  results  were  in  the  main  satisfactory,  as  five  of 
the  eight  classes  were  accorded  prizes.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  successful 
contestants:  Fred  Felix,  for  “The  Value  of  Photography  to  Advertising;”  C.  H, 
Claudy,  for  “Touring  with  an  Automobile;”  Madison  Phillips,  for  “The  Shape 
of  the  Photographic  Print;”  F.  A.  Fairbanks,  for  “Some  Historic  Landmarks 
of  National  Interest;”  and  Elmer  C.  Smith,  for  “The  Application  of  Photography 
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to  Book-Illustration.”  The  first  one  of  this  list  is  printed  in  the  present  issue  of 
the  PHOTO-ER.^t,  and  each  succeeding  issue  will  contain  one  of  the  remaining 
subjects,  until  the  list  is  exhausted. 


OUR  SPfXIAL  PORTRAIT  COMPETITION 

AS  we  announced  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Photo-Eea,  the  successful  com- 
/ \ petitor  in  this  contest  is  the  firm  of  Brock  & Koonce,  the  well-known  firm 
X of  portraitists  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  a half-tone  reproduction  of  the  winning  portrait.  The  artistic  and  tech- 
nical excellences  of  this  charming  figure  will  doubtless  appeal  to  our  friends. 
Workers  who  confine  themselves  to  lenses  of  small  aperture  for  portrait-work 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  exquisite  specimen  of  photography  could 
never  have  been  produced  with  a lens  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear  type.  The  pic- 
ture possesses  qualities  of  atmosphere  that  are  imparted  by  the  lens,  and  which 
characterize  this  particular  form  of  portrait-objective  — No.  7 Euryscope,  fourth 
series.  This  instrument  has  an  aperture  of  four  and  one  half  inches  and  a focal 
length  of  thirty-two  inches.  It  is,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  camera  used  by  the  ordinary  amateur.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
fessional worker  has  a decisive  and  material  advantage  over  the  amateur,  inas- 
much as  his  operations  are  conducted  on  a large  scale,  and  in  this  way  he  fre- 
quently obtains  great  results  with  comparative  ease.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist 
such  as  Mr.  Brock  — and  there  is  a limited  number  in  this  country  who  belong 
to  the  same  class  — a large  lens  of  the  portrait-type  is  capable  of  producing  work 
of  a high  character,  such  as  some  of  our  notable  amateurs  should  strive  for.  Their 
excuse  for  adhering  to  the  use  of  lenses  of  a discarded  and  inadequate  type  and 
of  flat-working  single  lenses  is  that  the  portrait-objective  of  the  professional  is 
not  bulky  or  heavy,  ljut  too  costly. 


HERZOG’S  DECORATIVE  COMPOSITIONS 

AMONG  the  several  interesting  lines  of  pictorial  photography  which  have  of 
/ \ late  engaged  the  attention  of  photographers  and  painters  alike  is  the 
X work  of  Benedict  Herzog.  Workers  in  this  country  and  abroad  are 

doubtless  familiar  with  his  charming,  decorative  panels,  which  consist  of  grace- 
fully-draped female  figures,  skilfully  and  tastefully  arranged,  generally  to  con- 
form to  some  allegorical  design.  We  have  watched,  with  pleasure,  the  progress 
of  Mr.  Herzog’s  original  and  pleasing  form  of  artistic  expression,  and  can  read- 
ily imderstand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received  by  art-lovers  in 
general.  His  most  ambitious  plates,  entitled  “The  Banks  of  Lethe”  and 
“’Twixt  the  Cup  and  the  Lip,”  which  embellish  Alfred  Stieglitz’s  beautiful  quar- 
terly magazine.  Camera  Work,  have  created  a sensation  in  the  art  world.  We 
shall  be  interested  to  know  how  these  new  decorative  groups,  or  panel  compo- 
sitions, will  ha^  e impressed  that  strangely  philosophic  thinker,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has  already  surrendered  to  the  aesthetic  influence 
of  photography  as  expressed  by  the  pictures  of  another  American  practitioner. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo-Era. 


“ . Came  cold  February,  sitting 

In  an  old  wagon  — for  he  could  not 
ride  — 

Drawn  of  two  fishes,  for  the  season  fit- 
ting, 

Which  through  the  flood  before  did 
softly  slide 

And  swim  away:  yet  had  he  by  his  side 

His  plough  and  harness  fit  to  till  the 
ground. 

And  tools  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the 
pride 

Of  hasting  Prime  did  make  them  bour- 
geon round.” 

Thus  sang  old  Edmund  Spenser,  of 
our  short  and  seemingly  lifeless  month, 
February.  But  well  he  knew  that  Feb- 
ruary was  the  month  of  all  the  year  when 
one  has  respite  from  completed  toils  and 
must  not  only  look  forward  to,  but  pre- 
])are  for,  the  spring  and  summer  which  is 
hastening  on  apace.  Must  he  not  “prune 
the  trees,  before  the  pride  of  hasting 
Prime”  should  bring  forth  the  buds  and 
blossoms,  when  it  would  be  too  late  to 
use  the  pruning-hook  ? And  must  he  not 
prepare  the  ground  and  make  ready  for 
the  seed-sowing  ? 

February  is  of  all  months  the  month 
in  which  not  only  to  pick  up  the  dropped 
stitches  of  the  past,  but  to  ]flan  for  the 
coming  workaday  months.  So  let  all  our 
Guild  use  the  month  of  February  to 
make  ready  for  the  lusty  days  of  spring, 
and  the  restful  days  of  summer,  which 
trayel  on  apace,  revealing  each  day  new 
possibilities  for  advancement  in  his  favorite 
avocat ion,  photogra phy. 

Dickens  says  that  “there  are  shades  in 
all  good  pictures;  but  there  are  lights, 
too,  if  we  choose  to  contemplate  them.” 

Now  in  the  average  amateur  photo- 
gra])h,  instead  of  choosing  to  contem- 


plate the  lights,  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
template them,  for  they  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  eye,  challenging  it  to  observe 
them.  More  often  than  not  the  high- 
lights are  so  obtrusive  that  the  shadows 
are  lost  entirely,  and  impress  the  eye  as 
dark  masses  only,  without  special  form. 
It  is  not  the  high-lights  that  make  a pic- 
ture; it  is  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
shadows,  which,  blending  and  melting 
into  each  other,  lead  gradually  up  to  the 
lights  of  the  picture. 

There  is  not  a point  in  the  making 
of  a photograph  which  requires  as  care- 
ful consideration  as  the  harmonious 
management  of  its  lights  and  shadows. 
The  art  of  artistically  and  judiciously 
distributing  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a 
picture  is  expressed  in  the  word  “chiar- 
oscuro.” When  we  say  of  a photograph 
that  it  is  hard  and  cold  looking,  we  sim- 
ply say  in  other  words  that  it  lacks  chiar- 
oscuro. It  does  not  mean  the  disposing 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  apart  from  each 
other,  but  that  it  is  the  art  of  representing 
light  in  shadow  and  shadow'  in  light,  so 
that  the  parts  represented  in  shadow  shall 
have  the  detail,  the  wvarmth,  and  the 
clearness  of  those  in  the  light,  w'hile  those 
parts  in  the  light  shall  have  the  softness 
and  roundness  of  those  in  the  shadow. 

If  one  wishes  an  object-lesson  in  the 
managing  of  lights  and  shadow's,  let  him 
make  a landscape  picture  at  high  noon, 
and  another  of  the  same  subject  either  in 
the  early  morning  or  in  the  late  afternoon. 
In  the  picture  taken  at  noonday  the  shad- 
ows will  a])])ear  as  black  patches  with 
little  or  no  detail,  the  high-lights  will  be 
harsh  and  chalky  looking,  and  the  effect 
will  be  a most  unpleasant  picture  as  far 
as  any  artistic  merit  is  concerned.  The 
picture  taken  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
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afternoon  will  show  the  objects  in  shadow 
w'ith  as  much  clearness  of  detail  as  those 
in  the  light,  and  the  gradation  of  tones 
from  the  deepest  shadows  to  the  strongest 
light  will  be  harmonious  throughout  the 
picture. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  of  jiroper 
“chiaroscuro,”  the  amateur  would  do 
well  to  look  over  his  landscape  pictures 
and  see  how  many  have  detail  and  clear- 
ness in  the  shadows  and  softness  and 
roundness  in  the  high-lights.  Many  of 
them  doubtless  will  be  found  to  be  simply 
confused  masses  of  black  and  white,  and 
if  one  searches  for  the  reason  he  will 
doubtless  find  that  most  of  them  were 
taken  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  was  bright  and  strong. 

The  very  best  time  of  day  for  making 
landscape  pictures  is  the  early  morning, 
when  the  sun  is  Just  sending  its  long  rays 
athwart  the  landscape  and  the  mists  are 
rising  from  the  valleys.  This  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere  is  a condition  which  lasts 
only  a short  time,  but  if  one  has  the 
“ early-to-rise  ” habit  it  is  well  worth  his 
while  to  take  advantage  of  this  phase  of 
Nature  and  so  be  sure  of  securing  pic- 
tures full  of  artistic  beautv. 

Orthochromatic  or  isochroniatic  plates 
are  strongly  recommended  for  making 
landscape  pictures.  The  names  are  derived 
from  the  Greek,  the  first  meaning  “right 
color,”  the  second  “equal  color.”  The 
emulsions  with  which  these  plates  are 
sensitized  are  intended  to  give  the  “right 
color,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  tone-value 
of  the  objects  photographed.  To  illus- 
trate: if  one  was  photographing  a scene 
where  there  were  masses  of  shrubberv  of 
various  shades  of  green  running  from  the 
dark  of  the  evergreen  to  the  light  colors 
of  the  poppy  foliage,  for  instance,  an 
ordinary  sensitive  plate  would  render  the 
greens  of  a uniform  tone,  while  if  an 
ortho-  or  iso-  chromatic  plate  were  used 
the  resulting  picture  would  show  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light  and  shade,  thus 
rendering  their  true  tone-values. 

The  best  time  of  da\'  for  taking  land- 
scape pictures  is  either  in  the  earlv  inorn- 
mg  or  the  late  afternoon,  morning  pre- 
ferred. 


The  ideal  day  for  land.scape  pictures  is 
when  there  are  light  fleecy  clouds  in  the 
sky,  which  soften  but  do  not  obscure  or 
deaden  the  shadows. 

Light  is  strongest  at  noon  and  faintest 
at  sunrise  or  sunset. 

The  intensity  of  light  is  greatest  in 
June  and  July  and  least  in  November 
and  December. 

WTiite  clouds  soften  without  obscuring 
the  light,  while  heavy  gray  clouds  deaden 
it  and  destroy  contrasts. 

A partially  cloudy  day  is  the  best  for 
making  waterscapes. 

In  making  any  sort  of  picture  it  “be- 
comes you  to  worship  shadows.” 

HER  VALENTINE 

A very  attractive  way  to  frame  three  or 
four  photographs  which  make  a series  is 
to  have  a sheet  of  glass  cut  half  an  inch 
wider  and  half  an  inch  longer  than  the 
prints  when  they  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Cut  a piece  of  stiff  cardboard  the  exact 
size  of  the  glass,  arrange  the  prints  on  it 
and  stick  them  lightly  at  the  corners  just 
to  hold  them  in  place.  Lay  the  glass  over 
the  prints  and  bind  the  edges  of  board 
and  glass  together  with  lantern-slide 
binding.  Choose  a ribbon  of  a color 
which  will  harmonize  with  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  room  for  which  the  ])icture  is 
designed,  getting  two  widths,  one  an 
inch  in  width,  the  other  a half-inch.  Of 
the  inch-wide  ribbon  enough  to  go  around 
the  picture  will  be  required.  Turn  it  at 
the  corners  and  sew  into  place.  Put  a 
piece  of  the  half-inch  ribbon  around  the 
glass  at  the  point  where  two  pictures 
meet,  and  tie  the  ends  in  a small  bow  at 
the  top.  Divide  the  other  pictures  in  the 
same  way,  having  the  ribbon  lie  flat  on 
the  glass. 

Small  brass  rings  are  sewed  to  the  rib- 
bon on  the  back  under  the  bows,  and 
serve  for  hanging  in  j)lace  of  screw  eves. 

Pictures  mounted  in  this  wav  make 
very  ])retty  valentines,  and  are  far  more 
desirable  than  the  usual  valentine  re- 
membrance. d'hey  also  lend  themselves 
arlmirably  to  wall  decoration,  and  may 
be  hung  in  small  sjjaces  between  larger 
framed  pictures  with  ])leasing  effect. 
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J.  H.  FIELD 
FIRST  PRIZE 


SAMUEL  F.  EROME  SECOND  PRIZE 


ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize:  Value  Sio.oo, 

Second  prize : Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us; 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of  the 
prize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  prob- 
ably stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 


invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  also  free  to  all,  whether  sub- 
scribers to  Photo-Era  or  not. 

SUBJECTS  for  COMPETITION 
January  — “Calendar.”  (See  January 
issue.)  Closes  February  28. 
February- — “Post-cards.”  Closes  March 
31- 

awards  — HARVEST  SCENES 
First  prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Second  prize:  Samuel  F.  Frome. 

Third  prize:  C.  M.  Whitney. 

Honorable  Mention:  M.  E.  Baumber- 
ger,  Harriet  J.  Goodnow,  Harry  D.  Wil- 
liar,  Louis  P.  Murray,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Davis, 
Jean  M.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Turner, 
John  F.  Schork,  Florence  Marie  Roberts, 
A.  D.  F.  Gardner. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Barton  H.—  Persulphate  of  ammonia 
may  be  bought  in  tubes  ready  for  use  by 
adding  a certain  amount  of  water.  Each 
tube  contains  enough  of  the  reducer  to 
use  at  one  time,  so  there  is  no  trouble  of 
weighing,  or  guessing  at  the  quantity 
needed.  In  developing  your  negatives 
carry  on  development  till  the  shadows 
have  good  detail.  If  the  high-lights  are 
too  strong  then  reduce  in  the  persulphate, 
which  reduces  the  high-lights  first  before 
attacking  the  shadows. 

F.  G.  K.—  An  ink  for  writing  titles  or 
descriptive  matter  on  the  dark  or  shad- 
owed parts  of  a photograph  is  made  by 
taking  2}  oz.  of  potassium  iodide,  6 oz. 
of  water,  ^ oz.  of  iodine,  and  J oz.  of  gum 
arabic.  Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  water 
by  heat,  strain  and  add  the  chemicals. 
Keep  tightly  corked,  and  shake  the  solu- 
tion well  before  using. 

F.  L.  True.  — A clearing -bath  for 
platinotype  paper  is  made  of  one  ounce  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (C.P)  and  sixty  ounces 
of  water.  For  the  sepia  platinotype  it  is 
better  to  dilute  this  bath  one  half.  Use 
several  changes  of  the  bath  until  all  yel- 
low tones  disappear.  Unless  the  acid  is 
chemically  pure  — that  is,  bleached  out 
white  — the  yellow  tinge  of  the  acid  will 
stain  the  prints,  especially  if  the  bath  is 
strong. 

G.  F.  Deane. — You  will  find  the  met- 
acarbol  developer  an  e.xcellent  one  for 
under-exposed  negatives.  A good  form- 
ula is  as  follows:  metacarbol,  50  grains; 
sulphite  of  soda  crystals,  200  grains;  so- 
dium hydrate,  100  grains;  water,  20 
ounces.  To  mix,  first  dissolve  the  met- 
acarbol in  the  water,  add  the  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  when  this  is  dissolved  stir  in  the 
sodium  hydrate.  Let  it  stand  and  settle; 
then  filter  and  bottle  for  use. 

Delta  S.  — To  clean  bottles  from  stains 
of  chemicals  fill  the  bottle  with  a solution 
of  washing-soda  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
Turn  off  about  half,  dro]j  small  shot  into 
the  bottle,  cork  and  shake  well.  The 
stains  will  come  off  quickly,  leaving  the 
glass  clear.  If  one  has  not  shot  conve- 
nient, ])ieces  of  egg-shell  will  answer  the 
purpose  quite  as  well  as  the  shot. 


Charles  S.  H. — The  price  of  The 
Practical  Photographer  is  twenty-five  cents 
a number.  Each  number  is  devoted  to 
some  special  subject.  If  there  is  anything 
special  on  which  you  wish  to  be  informed, 
write  for  the  number  treating  of  that  sub- 
ject, enclosing  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
copy  will  be  sent  you. 

R.  O.  E. — It  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  make  up  any  chemical  solution  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  film  from  old 
negatives.  If  they  are  very  old  let  them 
lie  in  warm  water  for  a few  hours,  then 
drain  off  the  water  and  turn  boiling  water 
over  them.  The  film  will  soften  and  slide 
off  from  the  glass  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  If  the  negatives  are  of  recent 
make  turn  hot  water  over  them.  When 
the  film  is  removed  wash  in  warm  suds, 
rinse  and  dry. 

Frances  'W. — Clean  the  plate  as  di- 
rected in  answ'er  to  R.  O.  E.  Make  up  a 
solution  of  gelatine  — thirty  grains  of  gel- 
atine to  one  ounce  of  water.  Have  enough 
of  the  solution  to  admit  of  immersing 
both  print  and  glass  in  the  liquid.  A 
porcelain  tray  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient for  this  purpose.  Take  the  glass 
in  the  left  hand,  the  print  in  the  right,  and 
putting  both  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  adjust  the  print  in  place  on  the 
glass.  Lift  out  carefully,  lay  the  glass  on  a 
flat  surface  and  squeegee  the  print  to  the 
glass,  taking  care  that  all  air-bells  are  re- 
moved so  as  to  have  perfect  optical  con- 
tact. The  gelatine  solution  should  be 
warm  when  in  use. 

Eleanor  C. — You  will  find  as  good  a 
treatise  on  ]>latinotype  printing  as  one 
could  wish  in  the  number  of  The  Prac- 
tical Photographer  devoted  to  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  No.  6 in  the  series,  and  will  be 
sent  vou  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  amateur  photogra]3her. 

Allen  R. — An  article  on  “ Nocturnal 
Photograph v”  was  published  some  time 
ago,  probably  before  you  l)ecame  a sub- 
scriber to  the  magazine.  In  the  March 
number  we  will  give  further  hints  on  this 
fascinating  phase  of  photography.  March 
and  April  are  both  specially  good  months 
for  this  sort  of  work. 
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THE  HANGING  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  PICTURES 

Besides  being  works  of  art,  pictures  have 
an  important  office  to  fulfill  in  the  home  as 
decorations  for  the  walls.  A room  may  be  per- 
fectly equipped  with  all  the  necessary  articles 
of  furniture,  the  floors  satisfactorily  covered 
with  carpets  or  rugs,  the  window  light  screened 
or  tempered  by  appropriate  hangings  and  the 
walls  papered  in  artistic  colors  and  designs,  yet 
not  be  altogether  satisfying.  The  reason  is  ap- 
parent by  a glance  at  the  pictureless  walls. 

Masterpieces  of  art,  of  course,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  household;  but  there 
can  be  found  at  the  present  time  a larger  variety 
of  good  pictures  at  a moderate  price  than  ever 
before. 

The  hanging  of  a picture  makes  or  mars  its 
success  as  a decoration  for  the  room.  If  the 
colors  are  printed  or  painted  in  bright  tones, 
the  degree  of  light  needed  is  not  so  great,  in  the 
daytime  or  evening,  as  with  colors  of  less  intense 
hue.  Dark  corners  of  the  room  may  be  per- 
ceptibly brightened  by  the  introduction  of  pic- 
tures in  \dvid  colors  — pinks,  reds  and  yellows. 

Large  pictures  require  distance  to  appear  to 
their  best  advantage.  This  rule  applies  also  to 
compositions  of  a certain  character  — winding 
roads  and  curbing  brooks  that  seem  to  disappear 
beyond  the  horizon. 

Family  portraits  bear  so  intimate  a relation 
to  the  life  of  the  household  that  they  belong 
in  the  living-rooms,  except  when  for  some  rea- 
son they  fit  into  the  scheme  of  decoration  for 
the  formal  rooms,  hall  or  drawing-room. 

Portraits  of  celebrated  authors  acquire  in- 
creased interest  when  placed  near  their  works, 
and  pictures  of  composers  are  more  attractive 
when  hung  near  musical  instruments.  In  one 
librar}-  a little  gallery  of  authors’  faces  was  made 
by  filling  the  entire  w'all  above  the  book-shelves 
with  prints  framed  uniformly.  The  idea  might 
be  taken  up  in  a music-room  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, using  good  photographs  or  engravings  of 
persons  eminent  in  the  musical  world. 

Small  pictures  distributed  at  intervals  upon 
a wall  lack  the  style  that  they  give  when  grouped 
more  closely  together.  The  same  principle  is 
true  of  the  small  plaster  medallions  that  are 
usually  hung,  each  by  itself,  about  a room. 

Two  different  methods  of  hanging  pictures 
with  a wire  cord  can  be  followed.  One  is  to  use 
one  hook  for  each  picture  and  have  the  cord 
form  an  acute  angle  where  it  falls  over  the  hook. 
The  other  plan  is  to  use  two  hooks  and  two  sep- 
arate cords,  the  cords  making  two  separate 
perpendicular  lines  from  picture  to  hook.  The 
latter  way  is  better  for  large,  heai'y  pictures, 
the  former  more  suited  to  pictures  light  in  weight. 


The  proper  height  at  which  to  hang  a picture 
is  often  questioned.  A good  general  rule  is  to 
bring  the  centre  of  the  picture  within  eye  range 
of  a person  of  ordinary'  height  when  standing 
before  it,  but  this  need  not  be  inflexibly  followed. 
Sometimes  three  pictures  framed  alike  and  sim- 
ilar in  composition  or  coloring  are  to  be  hung 
one  above  the  other.  The  middle  picture,  which 
will  look  better  if  a size  smaller  than  the  other 
two,  should  be  the  one  in  eye  range,  and  the 
space  of  an  inch  left  between  the  pictures  above 
and  below. 

One  common  mistake  of  an  inexperienced 
picture-hanger  is  to  bring  into  juxtaposition 
pictures  with  dark  and  light  mats.  Harmoni- 
ous results  are  impossible  to  effect  when  this 
is  done. 

In  many  houses  the  hallway  is  quite  over- 
looked in  the  matter  of  picture  decoration.  The 
opportunity,  either  in  a living  or  reception  hall, 
is  too  good  to  be  lost.- — The  Delineator. 

CARBON  PRINTS  ON  IVORY 

Carbon  prints  may  be  very  readily  trans- 
ferred on  to  ivory  for  decorative  purposes.  In  do- 
ing this,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  ivory  a sub- 
stratum coating  of  gelatine,  and  the  easiest  to 
use  is  made  as  follows: 

1.  Gelatine 6o  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid 5 drams 

Dissolve  in  a water  bath. 

2.  Chrome  alum 15  grains 

Water 5 drams 

For  use  mix  ■ — 

Methylated  syjirit  300  minims. 

Water 120  “ 

No.  I solution  12  “ 

Pleat  in  a water  bath,  and  add  with  constant 
stirring  — 

No.  2 solution 6 minims 

Filter  through  linen  and  flow  over  ivorv'  and 
allow  to  dry. 

INTENSIFYING  PL.UTINUM  PRINTS 

Under-printed  platinotypes  may  be  readily 
intensified  in  the  following  bath  made  up  in 
the  order  given : 

Water 4 ounces 

Citric  acid 80  grains 

Plydroquinone 8 “ 

Add  a few  dro^js  of  a five  per  cent  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  enough  of  the  foregoing  bath  to 
cover  the  print.  When  the  desired  degree  of 
intensification  has  been  attained,  remove  the 
print,  wash  thoroughly  and  fix  in  an  ordinary 
hypo  bath  as  in  P.  O.  P.  work,  r'inally,  wash  and 
dry  as  usual.  As  the  intensification  is  due  to 
silver,  the  print  may,  if  desired,  be  toned  by  the 
usual  bromide-paper  methods. 


Ill 


LANTERN-SLIDES  BY  THE  CARBON 
PROCESS 

William  Findlay,  whose  article  on  “Ozo- 
brome  for  Pottery  Decoration”  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  recently  gave  an  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  carbon  slide-making  be- 
fore the  Aberdeen  Photo- Art  Club.  Mr.  Findlay, 
whose  specialty  is  seascapes,  advocated  the  use 
of  a three  per  cent  solution  of  bichromate  in 
summer  and  a little  stronger  bath  for  winter,  says 
The  Amateur  Photngmpher.  After  e.xposure, 
gauged  by  a strip  of  P.  O.  P.  placed  on  another 
part  of  the  negative,  all  of  which  cannot  he  used 
for  slide-making,  the  tissue  is  placed  in  a dish  of 
water  along  with  a perfectly  clean  cover-glass. 
The  tissue  is  allowed  to  become  quite  limp,  with 
curling  outwarils,  and  is  then  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  glass  under  water.  Both  are  lifted 
out,  the  tissue  squeegeed  into  contact  with  the 
glass,  and  the  embryo  slide  placed  inside  a fairly 
heavy  book.  It  is  left  there  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  immersed  in  water  hot  enough  for  the 
hands  to  bear.  In  a little  lime  the  color  begins 
to  ooze  out  from  the  sides.  The  backing-paper 
is  then  lifted  at  one  of  the  corners  with  a pen- 
knife, seized  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
gently  separated.  Development  then  proceeds, 
no  rough  treatment  being  permissible,  else  the 
half-tones  are  lost.  Two  slides  were  developed 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience.  Both  were  from 
negatives  of  about  the  same  density,  and  both 
had  received  the  same  e.xposure.  The  first  was 
in  pure  black,  and,  though  all  detail  was  present, 
it  was  useless  as  a slide.  The  ne.xt  was  in  Rotary 
dark  blue,  and  it  was  a beautiful  slide,  crisp  and 
full  of  detail,  which  later  in  the  evening  was 
shown  on  the  screen  and  greatly  admired.  Mr. 
Findlay  said  his  “failing”  was  for  blue  colors, 
and  he  had  found  it  the  best  for  marine  subjects. 
He  explained  the  failure  of  the  first  slide  by 
the  fact  that  different  colors  require  different 
exposures.  Blue,  being  more  sensitive  than 
black,  sea-green,  or  red  chalk,  was  a color  very 
suitalile  for  sunsets,  and  only  by  e.xperience 
could  one  gauge  the  correct  e.xposure.  He  also 
stated  that  a longer  exposure  was  necessary  for 
lantern-slide  work  than  for  the  ordinary  carbon 
prints.  What  would  make  a good  carbon  print 
would  look  very  poor  when  projected  by  the 
lantern,  owing  to  lack  of  depth. 

STRIPPING  ITEMS 

Of  all  the  methods  advanced  for  stripping 
films,  none  is  so  satisfactory  as  that  effected  by 
the  use  of  some  form  of  hydrolluoric  acid.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  the  add  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  as  it  may  be  easily  prepared  in  proper 
strength  according  to  the  following  formula: 

Water lo  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid  fluid  dram 

Sodium  fluoride 30  grains 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  acid  is  very 
corrosive  and  forms  dangerous  sores  upon  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  Its  fumes  should  not  be  in- 
haled, and  as  it  attacks  glass  it  should  be  kept 
and  used  in  gutta-percha  or  vulcanite  containers. 


Place  the  negative  in  plain  water  for  a few 
minutes  and  then  immerse  in  the  acid  bath, 
where  the  film  soon  becomes  detached  and  floats 
off,  or,  if  necessary,  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  glass  with  the  finger,  which  should  be 
encased,  for  protection,  with  thin  india-rubber 
finger-tips.  Rinse  in  a dish  of  water,  after  which 
it  may  be  floated  on  to  another  glass  support, 
reversing  it  in  the  process  if  desirable.  If  the 
film  is  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  water  it  will 
enlarge  considerably.  The  stripped  film  should 
immediately  be  transferred  to  a bath  of  methy- 
lated spirit  before  placing  it  upon  a new  glass,  if 
no  enlargement  is  desired. 

A method  which  causes  no  enlargement  of  the 
film  is  as  follows: 

Soak  the  negative  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  formaline,  then  rinse  and 
immerse  in  the  following  bath : 


Water 2 ounces 

Methylated  spirit 2 “ 

Glycerine 40  minims 

Hydrofluoric  acid 80  “ 


When  the  film  lifts  at  the  corners  it  may  be  gently 
stripped  from  the  glass,  as  described  above,  and 
rinsed  before  transferring  to  a glass  support. 

YELLOW  FOG  IN  NEGATIVES 
Although  an  old  trouble,  yellow  stain  result- 
ing from  unscientifically  prepared  developers  is 
loth  to  depart  from  the  photographic  dark-room. 
Certain  developers  may  easily  produce  this  ob- 
j“ctionuble  coloring  as  soon  as  a higher  temper- 
ature is  reached.  A glycerine  developer  used  at 
59°  to  66®  yielils  clear  negatives,  which  feature 
should  be  considered  with  stand-development. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  developer  used, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  rinse  the  plate  thoroughly 
after  development.  The  Lumiere  Brothers 
recommended  the  following  method  for  the 
treatment  of  yellow  fog:  soak  the  afflicted  nega- 
tive well,  then  place  for  five  minutes  in  a solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  in  the  proportion 
of  I to  1000;  rinse  thoroughly,  then  treat  the 
plate  to  a bath  of  metabisulphite  of  potassium 
I to  10,  and  rinse. 

A PORTRAIT  SUGGESTION 
In  taking  portraits  never  have  the  eyes  turned 
in  the  opjwsite  direction  to  the  head.  Large  eyes 
should  be  turned  a little  dowmward,  small  eyes 
upward,  aiul  deep  eyes  full  view  to  the  camera. 

little  attention  paid  to  the  posing  of  the  subject 
will  fully  repay  the  amateur  operator. 

CLEARING-BATH  FOR  BROMIDE 
PRINTS 

T he  following  bath  is  efficacious  in  removing 
fog,  veil  or  stains  from  bromide  prints: 


Water 10  ounces 

Citric  acid 10  “ 

Thiocarbamide 20  grains 

or 

Water 10  ounces 

Hypo  2 “ 

Potass,  ferrievanide  . . 30  grains 
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The  Art  of  the  Dresden  GALLER’i,  by  Julia 

de  Wolf  Addison.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  & 

Company.  First  impression;  November,  1906. 

Cloth,  S2.00  net. 

All  lovers  of  art  — including  artists,  how- 
ever eminent  — should  rejoice  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  delightful  volume.  In  scanning 
its  pages  the  intelligent  reader  will  quickly 
observe  the  loving,  yet  discriminating  hand 
of  the  author,  who,  while  telling  the  story  of 
one  of  the  world’s  most  attractive  picture- 
galleries,  practically  gives  the  history  of  paint- 
ing, beginning  with  Botticelli  and  ending  with 
up-to-date  artists  of  the  German  school.  As 
every  important  school  of  painting  is  well  rep- 
resented at  Dresden,  notably  the  Venetian, 
German,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  it  is  easy  for  so 
capable  and  versatile  a writer  as  Mrs.  .'Addison 
to  point  out  the  characteristics  of  nearly  every 
great  painter  since  the  time  of  Mantegna.  With 
becoming  modestv  Mrs.  .\ddison  — herself  the 
possessor  of  a keen  critical  faculty  — in  pre- 
senting the  merits  of  a certain  painter,  quotes 
the  opinions  of  cotemporaneous  writers,  recog- 
nized authorities  in  art,  so  that  the  reader,  if 
in  need  of  information,  is  served  by  a consci- 
entious and  trustworthy  guide.  The  story  of 
the  matchless  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  is  charm- 
ingly told,  also  simply  and  truthfully.  This 
admirable  trait  accompanies  the  description 
of  each  great  picture  and  each  notable  artist, 
and  makes  the  perusal  of  the  book  not  a task, 
but  a joy.  What  profit  one  thus  derives  applies 
not  merely  to  the  gems  of  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
but  to  the  pictures  of  other  art  museums,  such 
as  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
.Amsterdam,  Paris,  London,  as  well  as  the  great 
galleries  of  Italy.  We  have  here,  then,  practi- 
cally a universal  guide  to  painting,  founded 
upon  the  priceless  contents  of  what  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  picture-gallery 
in  Europe. 

Dresden  has  been  called  the  Florence  of 
Germany.  With  its  art-lo%ang  princes,  its  coterie 
of  scholars  and  artists,  its  famed  crafts,  its  No- 
ble .\rademy  and  Art  Gallery',  it  deserves  the 
title  more  than  any  northern  capital.  No  won- 
der its  English  quarter  constitutes  a formidable 
portion  of  the  city’s  population.  The  musical 
advantages  of  Sa.xony’s  beautiful  capital  are  un- 
surpassed, the  climate  is  mild  and  equable, 
and  with  matchless  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
creations  of  the  world’s  most  illustrious  paint- 
ers — not  forgetting  the  wonders  of  that  Alad- 
din-like museum,  the  Green  V'aults  — the  per- 
son privileged  to  pass  a winter  in  Dresden  may, 
indeed,  taste  of  earth’s  joys  the  greatest. 

Mrs.  Addison’s  book  has  fared  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  publishers,  being  superbly  printed 
and  procided  with  a handsome,  tasteful  bind- 
ing. The  illustrations  number  a half-hundred 
of  full-page  duogravures  printed  in  sejia,  the 
subjects  being  admirably  chosen,  covering  va- 


rious schools  of  art  treated  by  the  author.  The 
volume  will  undoubtedly  prove  a winner  of  the 
first  rank,  for  it  appeals  irresistibly  to  picture- 
lovers,  connoisseurs  and  laymen  alike,  possess- 
ing all  the  elements  of  quick  and  lasting  popu- 
larity. 

Photography  for  .Students  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  by  Louis  Derr,  M.  A.,  S.  B.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  8vo,  cloth.  Si. 40  net. 

Although  photography,  in  its  purely  technical 
sense,  is  one  of  the  younger  sciences,  it  has  called 
forth  a prodigious  number  of  text-books,  and 
few  of  these  are  as  concise,  lucid  and  practical 
as  the  above-named  volume.  Mr.  Derr  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  phy'sics  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  has  for  many  years 
sedulously  practised  photography  along  scientific 
lines,  imparting  the  results  of  important  experi- 
ments and  investigations  to  the  students  in  his 
department.  We  know  from  personal  knowdedge 
that  he  is  qualified  to  speak  and  write  with  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  practical  photography, 
and  our  perusal  of  his  book  simply  confirms  this 
opinion.  There  are  many  persons  who  take  up 
photography  for  a serious  purpose,  not  neces- 
sarily as  a means  of  artistic  expression,  and  to 
such  thoughtful  workers  Professor  Derr’s  hand- 
book is  earnestly  recommended.  The  w'orking- 
principles  are  explained  with  admirable  clear- 
ness, all  matter  likely  to  confuse  the  student  be- 
ing carefully  eliminated.  A valuable  feature  of 
this  new  handbook  is  the  diagrams,  which  serve 
to  elucidate  .some  of  the  more  occult  phases  in 
photography;  \dz.,  astigmatism,  halation,  color- 
sensitiveness  of  the  sensitized  plate,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  measuring  shutter-s[ieeds  is  strikingly 
clear  and  to  the  point.  Professor  Derr  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  so  successfully  presenting  the 
salient  points  of  the  photographic  science.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  volume  will  be 
in  active  demand,  as  it  should,  by  all  seeking  a 
clearly-exiircssed  an<l  trustworthy  manual  of  the 
art-science  par  excellence. 

The  Complete  Photographer,  by  R.  Child 
Bayley.  New  York;  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Company.  I.ondon:  Methuen  & Company. 
Large  8vo.  Price,  S3. 50. 

Among  the  several  text-books  on  photography 
are  few  which  originated  from  a pure  love  of  the 
art,  coupled  with  an  evident  desire  on  the  jiart  of 
the  author  to  benefit  his  fellow-workers.  To  this 
class  belongs  Mr.  Bayley’s  book,  which  is,  more- 
over, a work  of  conspicuous  literary  merit,  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  W'orkers  ambitious  to 
excel  in  artistic  expression.  The  v.irious  chap- 
ters arc  linked  together  like  a logically  connected 
story,  in  w'hiih  the  author  describes  the  discovery 
and  evolution  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
arts  in  a lucid,  fluent  and  delightful  manner  and 
with  the  ardor  of  a genuine  enthusiast.  Mr. 
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Bayley,  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
frankly  proclaims  photography  as  an  art,  which 
fact  alone  will  win  a host  of  friends  for  his  ex- 
cellent book.  To  support  this  claim,  he  has 
called  to  his  aid  pictures  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  pictorialists  of  the  day,  not  omitting 
examples  of  two  great  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
artistic  photography  — David  Octavius  Hill  and 
Julia  Margaret  Cameron.  While  the  book  is 
embellished  with  over  fifty  specimens  of  pic- 
torial photography,  all  by  workers  of  high  rank, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  masters  as  Per- 
scheid,  Hofmeister,  Duehrkoop,  Pichier,  Mueller, 
Kuehn  and  Ruf  are  not  represented.  Their 
names  are  not  even  mentioned.  To  ignore  the 
work  of  these  distinguished  artists,  which  in 
some  respects  surpasses  even  that  of  the  French 
and  English  schools  of  photographic  art,  shows 
a spirit  of  prejudice,  of  unfairness,  and  by  no 
means  detracts  from  their  worth.  Is  it  cred- 
itable to  the  author  of  the  “Complete  Photog- 
rapher” to  utterly  disregard  Perscheid  of  Berlin, 
one  of  the  most  original  and  forceful  portraitists 
in  the  entire  photographic  world?  .\s  for  Amer- 
ica, a few  bright  lights  of  the  Photo-Secession 
are  referred  to  deferentially;  but  to  Mr.  Bajdey 
workers  like  Garo,  MacDonald  and  Histed  do 
not  appear  to  e.xist.  Why  this  unjust  discrimina- 
tion ? Otherwi.se  we  have  words  of  only  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  volume,  which  is  among  the 
foremost  of  its  class  and  a notable  contribution 
to  photographic  literature. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Al- 
manac AND  Photographer’s  Daily  Com- 
panion FOR  1907.  Edited  by  George  E. 
Brown,  F.  I.  C.  Publishers:  Henrv  Green- 
wood & Co.,  24  Wellington  Street,  London, 
England.  Price,  50  cents;  postage,  25  cents; 
cloth,  $1.00.  1,624  pages.  Sole  American 

Agents:  G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Once  more  we  greet  this  indispensable  volume, 
this  time  of  unprecedented  size.  Sandwiched  in 
between  two  inches  of  solid  advertising-matter 
is  the  text,  one  inch  thick,  and  comprising  prac- 
tically the  world’s  progress  in  photography 
during  the  year  1006.  As  everybody  knows  the 
make-up  of  the  British  Journal  Almanac,  its 
many  excellences  need  not  be  recited,  e.xcept  that 
it  were  difficult  to  suggest  a matter  of  real  pho- 
tographic interest  that  is  not  included  in  its 
present  comprehensive  grasp.  New  inventions, 
improvements  in  apparatus  and  advances  in 
chemical  manipulations,  ])rinting-processes,  col- 
or-photography and  outdoor  operations  form 
the  most  valuable  features  of  this  popular  refer- 
ence-book. Fifty  pages  constitute  a directory 
of  photographic  societies  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Formulae  for  the  principal 
photographic  processes  fake  up  fifty  pages,  while 
seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  develojnng-formuljE, 
etc.,  of  the  leading  paper  and  plate  manufac- 
turers. Among  the  nuggets  in  the  “Miscella- 


neous Information”  is  a list  of  the  most  impor- 
tant text-books  on  photography,  and  papers  on 
the  copyright  and  patent  laws.  In  all  the  articles 
only  writers  of  acknowledged  standing  and 
authority  have  been  drawn  upon,  so  that,  all  in 
all,  the  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1907  is  a 
veritable  treasure -trove,  and  cheap  at  double 
the  price  asked  for  it. 

HOME  PORTRAITURE 

“Home  Portraiture”  is  the  title  of  a pam- 
phlet issued  by  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  it  points  out 
to  the  amateur  the  road  to  success  in  this  delight- 
ful department  of  photography.  There  is  sound 
and  valuable  advice  on  the  subject  from  an 
amateur  of  e.xperience,  instead  of  an  expert  pro- 
fessional, which  feature  should  appeal  to  the 
younger  workers.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, also  by  amateurs,  should  be  of  material 
help  to  the  student.  Mailed  free  on  application. 

FOTO-REVUO 

A novelty  in  the  field  of  photographic  period- 
icals recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  form 
of  a monthly  journal,  edited  by  Charles  Verax, 
in  Esperanto  and  French,  the  same  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  two  languages  in  parallel  columns. 
The  full  title  is  Foto-Revuo  Internacia,  monata 
revuo  kun  ilustrajoj.  It  is  published  by  Charles 
Mendel,  118  Rue  d’Assas,  Paris,  France.  Sub- 
scription price,  one  dollar  per  year. 

Esperanto  is  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  created  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  residing  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  displace  e.xisting  languages,  but 
to  be  a second  language  for  the  world,  and  its 
merits  are  now  recognized  by  the  most  eminent 
men  of  all  nationalities.  If  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  a common  language,  under- 
stood by  all,  we  must  confess  what  a blessing 
Dr.  Zamenhof  has  conferred  upon  mankind. 

The  language  is  so  simple  that  one  who  has 
some  acquaintance  with  French  or  German  can 
learn  it  in  four  weeks,  if  an  hour  each  day  is  de- 
voted to  study.  For  this  reason  progress  in  the 
language  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  to-day  nearly  300,000  persons  are  conversant 
with  the  language.  There  is  practically  no  coun- 
try where  Esperantists  cannot  be  found,  for  the 
rate  of  growth  is  constantly  increasing  and  now 
covers  more  than  thirty  different  nations  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  .America  and  Oceanica. 
Esperanto  .societies,  which  are  being  formed  in 
the  large  cities  of  every  country,  are  aiding  the 
work,  and,  as  a result,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
books  and  pamphlets  in  Esperanto  are  in  print 
and  ten  monthly  reviews  are  published  regularly. 

The  value  of  such  a universal  magazine  of 
photography,  and  the  benefits  to  the  photo- 
graphic art  accruing  from  such  a journal  as 
Foto-Revuo,  are  beyond  question,  nor  can  they 
be  overestimated,  and  we  heartily  wish  the  editor 
and  puljlisher  all  success  in  their  new  venture. 
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T.  \V.  TOLMAN  WHERE  THE  ^\■EST  WINDS  RLOW 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  STERE(  )PTIC0N 

W.  GREEN 

WHEN  we  arrive  at  manhood’s  estate  we  naturally  look  forward 
to  quieter  forms  of  amusement  than  those  adopted  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  earlier,  and  it  is  well  that  we  do  so.  Youth  will  al- 
ways be  served,  and,  should  we  attempt  to  match  our  jirowess 
against  that  of  youth,  the  victor  is  easy  to  discover.  This  need  not  deter  us 
from  ministering  to  the  amusement  of  the  younger  generations,  some  dav  to 
take  our  place,  and  in  doing  this  we  can  derive  more  real  amusement  than  from 
any  selfish  pleasure. 

The  older  we  grow  the  more  easily  we  forget  that  we  once  were  children; 
but  when  some  story  is  told  that  carries  our  recollection  back  to  boyhood  days 
a thrill  of  pleasure  is  instantly  felt!  This  is  no  idle  statement,  as  any  of  my 
readers  will  testify;  but  how  many  of  them  devote  their  spare  time  to  giving 
amusement  and  instruction  to  the  young  people  of  their  ac<|uaintance  ? There 
are  many  ways  of  doing  so,  but  I shall  devote  this  article  to  a means  but  little 
used  on  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic,  and  that  is  the  stereojiticon,  or,  as  it  is  known 
to  children,  the  magic  lantern.  1 ])resume  that  most  of  mv  readers  are  pho- 
tographers, and  therefore  will  not  be  obliged  to  ])urchase  lantern-slides,  as.  later 
in  this  article.  I shall  tell  them  how  to  make  their  own. 


Do  you  remember  when  you  went  to  a stereopticon  entertainment,  many 
years  ago,  and  listened  with  bated  breath  as  the  lecturer  related  the  valiant 
deeds  of  Jack,  the  Giant-killer;  or  feasted  on  the  comic  pictures  and  twinkling 
stars  — chromatropes,  we  call  them  now  ? Does  this  not  remind  you  that  very 
few  of  these  lantern-entertainments  are  being  given  now  ? In  those  days  there 
were  no  cinematographs,  which,  1 am  told,  have  now  supplanted  the  lantern,  and 
I shall  not  be  convinced  easily  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  not  just  as  eager 
to  see  the  brightly-painted  comic  pictures  in  the  magic  lantern  that  have  done 
duty  for  ages. 

You  may  say  that  with  the  advance  of  years  the  children  nowadays  are 
too  practical  and  require  more  advanced  forms  of  amusement.  This  is  nonsense. 
The  young  children  are  the  same  as  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be ; it  is  the  older 
folk  who  think  the  lantern  childish.  Moreover,  it  is  this  very  childishness  that 
makes  it  interesting. 

The  winter  days  are  short,  the  evenings  long,  and  what  can  be  pleasanter 
than  to  see  your  own  and  a few  of  the  neighbors’  children  happily  seated,  look- 
ing at  the  constantly-changing  pictures  that  can  be  shown  them  with  a lantern  ? 
If  you  have  never  attended  a home  evening  of  this  kind,  get  a lantern  and  try 
it ; you  will  soon  be  repeating  the  pleasure  thus  afforded. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  l^e  extravagant  in  buying  comic  slides,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  will  be  equally  interested  with  a few  of  those  and  many  slides 
from  your  own  negatives.  It  is  the  character  of  your  slides,  and  the  accom- 
panying remarks  about  them,  that  ensure  success. 

Al)out  four  years  ago  I was  asked  to  give  a lantern  evening  for  some  school- 
children, and,  thinking  that  they  must  have  seen  and  heard  all  the  fairy-tales 
that  are  published,  and  having  quite  a number  of  local  views,  I ventured  to  give 
a lecture  along  the  following  lines: 

I began  by  asking  them  to  imagine  that  they  were  about  to  take  a long  va- 
cation with  me  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern.  After  showing  the  exterior  of 
the  school,  we  bade  it  good-by  and  visited  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, very  rapidly,  a few  words  of  description  being  given  to  each.  When  we 
reached  a park  or  a similar  scene  I showed  a few  flower  studies.  I then  called 
attention  to  some  lecture-hall  or  theatre,  and  we  all  went  in  to  see  one  of  the 
fairy-tales  and  a few  funny  pictures.  In  that  way  I kept  them  constantly  inter- 
ested for  over  an  hour  and  a half,  concluding  by  going  back  to  the  safe  custody 
of  the  teachers,  whose  portraits  were  then  shown.  A “Good-night”  slide,  and 
all  was  over,  except  the  cheering  and  clapping,  with  a vote  of  thanks,  when  the 
lights  were  turned  ujn  I got  down  from  the  lantern,  parched  and  perspiring, 
and  looking  at  the  smiling,  happy  faces  gathered  around  me,  I felt  amply  re- 
warded for  my  pains,  having  put  through  the  lantern,  in  the  time  mentioned, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  slides,  only  fifty-three  of  which  were  comic. 

Do  not  let  the  expense  be  your  excuse  for  not  using  the  stereopticon  during 
the  winter  evenings,  as  a good  and  serviceable  instrument  can  be  purchased 
for  from  .$1^.00  to  S20.00,  comjilete  with  oil-lamp  or  fittings  for  incandescent, 
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gas  or  electric  light.  Of  the  three,  I prefer  the  electric  light  with  loo  C.P.  lamp; 
but  as  every  house  docs  not  have  the  electric  current,  it  is  advisable  to  provide 
yourself  with  gas  or  oil  fittings  as  well.  Gas  has  advantages  over  oil,  as  it  takes 
less  room  to  pack,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  lantern  for  packing  slides,  etc., 
besides  obviating  the  necessity  of  carrying  kerosene. 

I am  sure,  when  once  it  is  known  that  you  ha\e  a lantern,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  great  demand  throughout  the  winter  evenings. 

I have  been  much  disappointed  to  find  so  few  of  the  pliotographic  dealers 
making  a display  of  lanterns,  and  more  so  at  the  ignorance  of  lantern  matters 
shown  by  the  photographic  assistants  I have  met.  Surely  the  instrument  that 
has  brought  fame  and  fortune  to  so  many  public  lecturers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  in  this  enterprising  and  resourceful  country.  If  only  one  dealer 
in  each  large  town  or  city  would  make  a specialty,  during  the  winter,  of  the  lan- 
tern and  its  accessories,  I feel  sure  that  ere  long  it  would  l)e  as  popular  with 
amateur  photographers  as  their  cameras  are  in  the  summer;  and  why  should 
it  not  be  so  ? Think  of  the  hundreds  of  good  pictures  that  arc  made  on  holiday 
trips!  What  a wealth  of  amusement  and  pleasure  is  here  locked  up!  If  every 
photographer,  professional  or  amateur,  were  to  make  one  lantern-slide  from 
each  of  his  negatives  that  have  a special  interest,  how  (piickly  would  he  have 
a collection  worthy  of  exhibition! 

If  you  do  not  belong  to  a jjhotographic  duly  you  should  join  one,  as  you 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  more  experienced  workers  are  doing, 
and  on  lantern  evenings  your  slides  can  1je  put  through  the  stereopticon  for  the 
benefit  of  every  one  present. 

If  possible,  get  a lantern  of  your  own,  and  you  can  thus  afford  many  a })leas- 
ant  evening  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals,  homes,  schools  and  other  institutions. 

Do  not  allow  the  making  of  the  slides  to  ]jrevent  your  taking  u]r  lantern- 
work.  It  is  not  difficult,  as  some  say;  in  fact,  rather  the  reverse.  The  addi- 
tional e.xpensc  over  your  usual  photographic  outlay  for  lantern-plates,  mats, 
cover-glass  and  binding-strips  is  very  trifling.  There  are  many  good  Imands  of 
lantern-plates,  from  any  of  which  you  can  get  good  results.  Personally,  I ]>re- 
fer  the  Imperial  plates,  as  I find  they  allow  more  latitude  of  ex].)osure  and  give 
results  of  a very  pleasing  tone. 

.\ny  negative  that  is  not  too  dense  may  be  used  to  make  lantern-slides,  one 
full  of  detail  giving  the  best  results.  The  principal  items  to  be  considered  in 
making  these  slides  are:  fineness  of  grain,  as  the  results  are  destined  to  be  mag- 
nified many  times;  latitude  of  exposure,  if  different  j)ortions  of  the  slide  are  to 
be  worked  up  to  proper  density;  brilliance,  es])ecially  in  the  high  lights,  which 
should  be  absolutely  clear  glass;  transparency  of  the  shadows  — the  perfect 
lantern-slide  should  never  be  absolutely  opaciuc  in  any  but  the  deepest  shad- 
ows (many  lantern-plates  which  are  e.xcellcnt  in  other  respects  frequently  give 
dense  blacks,  when  slides  with  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  arc  made); 
adaptability  to  various  developers,  so  that  different  color-effects  can  be  produced 
to  suit  all  subjects.  When  these  features  are  combined,  and  the  developer  is 
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properly  comjjounded,  it  is  a simple  mailer  lo  produce  a perfect  slide.  As  most 
lantern-plates  lose  some  of  their  density  during  fixing,  it  is  as  well  to  develop 
a little  darker  than  the  finished  slide  should  be. 

.\n  excellent  develojier  for  lantern-slides  is  as  follows: 

Solution  A 


Water  

i6 

ounces 

Metol  

35 

grains 

.\durol 

70 

“ 

Sodium-sul|)hite  crvstals  . . 

Solution  B 



ounces 

Water  

16 

ounces 

Potassium  carbonate i]  “ 

For  use,  take  one  and  one-half  ounces  each  of  and  P,  ailding  five  to  ten 
dro])s  of  a ten  per  cent  solution  of  ])otassium  bromide.  The  above  developer 
will  give  slides  of  a good  Idack  color,  with  jilentv  of  detail.  It  warmer  tones  are 
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desired,  dilute  the  develo))er,  increase  the  (|uantity  of  bromide  and  give  longer 
exposure. 

I have  not  said  anything  about  the  time  of  ex])Osure  rc(iuired,  as  it  natin 
rally  varies  with  the  kind  of  plate  used  and  the  density  of  the  negative  to  be 
printed,  but  a few  ex])eriments  following  the  instructions  enclosed  in  each  box 
will  soon  enable  you  to  get  the  correct  exposure. 

An  acid  fixing-bath  should  be  used,  anv  of  the  regular  published  formula' 
giving  good  results.  In  arldition  to  illustrated  lectures,  lantern-slides  can  be 
used  for  other  purj)oses.  When  backed  with  ground  glass  and  set  in  metal 
frames,  they  make  charming  window  trans])arencies.  Decorative  window- 
]janels  can  also  be  made  by  those  who  are  artisticallv  ingenious,  bv  combining 
several  slides  on  one  sheet  of  ground  glass  with  colored  ])assc])artou1  binding. 
Thus  a stained-glass  window  effect  can  be  ]iroduced  easilv.  Lam])-shades  can 
be  made  by  those  who  are  at  all  handy  with  tools.  ( )ther  wavs  of  utili/.ing  your 
slides  will  suggest  themsehes,  but  the  lantern  is  the  principal  one  unrler  consid- 
eration. When  lantern-slides  are  used  for  public  exhibitions  it  mav  be  desirable 
to  imjjart  to  some  pictures  a more  natural  appearance.  'Phis  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  different  toning-jjrocesses  published  in  text-books  on  this  subject;  or, 
better  still,  color  them  vourself. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER’S  NOTES  IN  THE  BALKANS 


FELIX  J.  KOCH,  A.B. 

ON  photographing  the  simple  Serb-Church  peasants,  in  the  Sandchak, 
or  district  of  Novi-pazar,  the  most  dangerous  section  in  European 
Turkey,  they  will  watch  the  process  with  suspicious  interest,  and, 
when  it  is  over,  shake  the  photographer’s  hands  with  dehght. 
Inasmuch  as  all  books  are  prohibited  in  Turkey,  one’s  little  record  of 
photographs  taken  must  be  carefully  hidden  next  the  sldn,  lest  the  customs 
officials  confiscate  it;  when,  at  best,  it  will  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  and, 
months  later,  come  sailing  home. 

At  Plevlje,  the  capital  of  this  region,  women  of  the  Christian  sects  are  in- 
ordinately averse  to  posing  — owing  to  fear  of  being  compelled  to  pay  on  com- 
pletion, rather  than  for  any  other  motive.  Moslem  women  obviously  dare  not 
pose  for  a man,  if  they  would. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  1904  did  the  American  camera  enter  this  territory 
— probably  the  last  in  Europe  for  its  invasion  — and  then  a travelling  Dutch- 
man was  the  first  to  become  captivated  by  its  superior  merits  over  those  of  the 
instrument  he  carried. 

Photographs  in  the  higher  north-Turkish  Balkans  must  frequently  be 
made  from  horseback.  With  the  constant  twitching  of  the  skin  to  which  the 
animals  there  are  accustomed,  even  the  “snap-shot”  is  apt  to  be  spoiled  by 
a movement  of  the  camera  at  just  the  wrong  moment.  That,  however,  is  only 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  the  photographer  experiences  in  the  Nearer  East. 

Although  the  Koran  forbids  the  portrayal  of  things  animate,  and  books 
are  closely  censored  at  the  border,  the  Turks  admit  the  camera  freely,  and  as 
freely  pose  for  the  photographer  — even  to  the  Pashas,  or  Governors  of  the  dis- 
tricts themselves.  The  story  goes  that  the  Sultan  is  an  enthusiastic  photog- 
rapher, having  probably  the  most  costly  instrument  in  the  world,  but  owing  to 
inability  to  get  good  results  he  is  now  beginning  to  tire  of  the  pastime. 

In  the  interior  of  Hungary,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ice  Caverns  — although 
tourists  are  rare  — the  picturesque  Saxon  lumbermen  expect  pay  for  halting 
their  teams  a moment  to  be  photographed.  Eight  cents  is  enough  to  make  one 
of  these  men  quite  happy  for  such  stoppage. 

On  the  Serb  frontier,  duty  is  assessed  on  films,  unless  one  be  a press  corre- 
spondent. Then  they  go  through  free. 

Belgrade,  in  fact,  has  one  of  the  most  modern  photograph  studios  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  work  done  is  remarkably  fine  — far  and  away  beyond  anything 
one  anticipates  in  the  Balkans,  and  even  outdoing  the  Bucarest  photographers, 
who  are  largely  Parisian  in  their  methods.  The  Belgrade  man  is  the  Clinedinst 
of  his  country  but  his  rates  are  low.  Eor  exclusive  pictures  of  the  king,  prince 
and  crown  prince,  the  princess  and  the  apple,  orb,  mace  and  buckle  of  state, 
each  separate,  his  price  is  two  dollars  and  five  cents,  and  coronation  prices  at 
that. 
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FELIX  J.  KOCH 

VII.LAGE  STREETS  TEMPT  THE  CAMERTST 
A ROUMANIAN  CROCKERY-MARKET 
ONE  OF  MANY  PICTURESQUE  DWELLINGS 


FELIX  .1.  KOCH  A BULGARIAN  MOTHER  AND  BABY 

On  passing  into  Roumania,  from  the  Danube  at  Giurgevo,  film  is  almost 
unknown,  so  much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  its  uses  and  purposes  to 
the  customs  inspector  at  the  port. 

Bucarest,  the  Parisian  capital  of  Roumania,  likewise  has  its  royal  photog- 
raphers, and  in  their  studios  may  be  found  three  pictures,  not  quite  as  well  done 
as  the  Serb  product,  including  the  queen  at  a jolks-jest;  a cabinet  of  a lady  of 
high  rank,  who  permits  the  sale  of  her  picture;  and  one  other;  the  price  is  one 
dollar  and  forty  cents. 

At  the  annual  agricultural  exposition,  at  Bucarest,  a cinematograph  was 
last  year  in  operation,  throwing  on  the  screen  pictures  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  Cereal  disjilays  at  this  fair  likewise  were  enhanced  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs. At  the  Serb  coronation  of  1904,  at  which  all  photograjihers  were  dis- 
appointed by  |irevailing  fogs  and  wet  weather,  so  much  so  that  the  representa- 
tives of  a number  of  illustrated  pajiers  went  home,  without  results,  a cinemat- 
ograph was  likewise  in  o]ieration,  at  the  exjiense  of  an  English  consul  in  a cen- 
tral European  town,  who  is  likewise  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield, 
and  whose  hobbv  hap|)ens  to  be  cinematograph-photography. 
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At  Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  a biograph  establishment  has  been  opened 
in  a tent,  and,  with  the  admission  placed  at  ten  cents,  is  frequented  largely  by 
the  poor  — notably  of  the  male  sex.  The  walls  of  the  National  Museum,  in 
this  city,  arc  hung  with  excellent  jihotographs  of  morlern  Bulgaria  —which,  in 
addition  to  their  artistic  excellence,  will  prove  of  great  historic  interest  to  the 
future,  and  rejirescnt  a scheme  of  prescr\-ation  of  national  growth  that  our  Amer- 
ican museums  might  well  emulate. 

On  the  trains  in  North  Bulgaria  mothers  of  the  middle  class  are  often  (|uite 
averse  to  having  their  cunning  little  ones  photographed  by  the  traveller.  good 
light  and  a quick  lens  usually  manage,  however,  to  do  the  work  on  the  slv. 

Women  working  in  the  tobacco-fields  in  the  far  south  of  this  principality 
see  strangers,  and  notably  strangers  not  in  national  costume,  so  rarely  that  the 
approach  of  the  camera  will  cause  them  to  llee  until  one’s  interjireter  suc- 
ceeds in  assuring  them  that  no  evil  is  intended. 

.Although  quite  a few  jihotographs  adorn  the  walls  of  the  reception-room 
— ami,  among  them,  one  of  a woman  - the  monks  of  Rila  Monasterv,  in  the 
lower  end  of  Bulgaria,  where,  it  is  thought.  Miss  Stone  was  secreterl,  have  no 
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photograph  of  their  abbot  to  sell,  or  give,  or  even  show  the  rare  traveller  ask- 
ing for  such  a souvenir.  They  themselves,  however,  pose  readily  for  pictures, 
and  as  Lower  Bulgaria  is  the  photographer’s  Eden  of  the  world,  a jaunt  to 
the  monastery  is  most  satisfactory. 

In  Bulgaria  one  is  permitted  to  take  photographs  in  and  about  an  army  bar- 
racks. This  is  absolutely  unheard  of  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  Germany 
the  sight  of  a camera  in  the  vicinity  of  a fort  is  liable  to  lead  to  one’s  arrest  on 
suspicion.  At  Nisch,  in  Servia,  I myself  was  arrested  for  having  a camera  case 
over  my  shoulders  and  taking  notes  in  a commercial  part  of  the  town,  Nisch  being 
the  military  stronghold  of  Servia.  In  Monistir,  Turkey,  too,  the  presence  of 
the  camera  confirmed  the  belief  of  a soldier-patrol  that  I was  a spy,  and  led, 
likewise,  to  arrest.  As  these  incidents  afford  the  coveted  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  prisons  of  these  lands,  they  are  not  altogether  regrettable. 

In  the  north  of  Turkey  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Turkish  women  will 
deliberately  stop,  in  a vista  of  street  being  photographed,  and  assume  a pose  so 
as  to  “be  in  the  picture,” providing  no  male  Turk  is  in  sight.  To  as  much  as  ad- 
dress a Moslem  woman,  in  Turkey,  is  liable  to  serious  misinterpretation;  and 
so  the  usual  way  of  “taking”  them  is  to  pretend  to  be  angered  at  their  walking 
across  the  perspective  which,  it  would'seem,  is  to  be  “taken,”  and  then,  when 
the  veiled  dames  are  exactly  in  focus,  quietly  snap  the  button. 

At  Salonica,  the  young  Spanish- Jew  boys  who  vend  the  souvenir  postals 
and  serve  as  bootlrlacks  exhibit  an  aptitude  for  posing  that  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able for  so  uncultured  a race  as  they. 
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A PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING 

REV.  X.  PERKINS,  M.A. 

The  making  of  lantern-slides  by  photography  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  interesting  operations  open  to  the  practical  photographer. 
It  presents  no  difficulties  which  may  not  be  surmounted  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a little  patience  and  care. 

.4  ''Slide’'  Compared  with  a Negative. — A photographic  lantern-slide  is 
a positive  printed  on  a sensitive  him  (generally  gelatine)  spread  on  a glass  plate 
3^  inches  square  (American  size,  3-4-  x 4).  This  him  bears  a general  resemblance 
to  that  of  a negative  plate,  and  is  developed  and  hxed  in  a similar  manner, 
but  the  him  is  of  finer  grain,  thinner  and  less  sensitive,  and  development  is 
not  carried  so  far.  The  slight  veiling  of  the  clearer  parts,  often  an  advantage 
in  a negative,  would  ruin  a slide. 

.4  Good  Slide. — A pleasing  color,  whether  black,  brown,  purple  or  red, 
may  be  given  to  the  metallic  deposit.  This  is  secured  partly  by  the  character 
of  the  emulsion  of  which  the  plate  is  made,  partly  by  the  constituents  of  the 
developer.  A technically  perfect  slide  has  its  highest  lights  clear  glass,  its  half- 
tones full  of  detail  and  gradation,  and  its  deepest  shadows  nearly,  but  not  c(uite, 
opaque.  The  area  of  clear  glass  must  be  small,  and  finally  the  picture  should 
be  sharply  dehned,  so  as  to  liear  considerable  enlargement  when  projected  on 
the  screen. 

Kind  0}  Negative  Required. — Though  good  slides  may  by  modification  of 
exposure  and  development  be  made  from  negatives  which  are  not  ideally  the 
best  for  the  purpose,  yet  the  process  is  made  easier  if  the  photographer  who 
intends  to  make  slides  bears  this  object  in  mind  when  exposing  and  develop- 
ing his  negative  plates.  The  best  negatives  for  the  ])ur])ose  arc  those  that  have 
plenty  of  detail  and  good  gradation.  A hard  negative  is  liable  to  ]iroduce  a 
slide  which  gives  a stagy,  limelight-like  effect  on  the  screen. 

Contact  Method.  - In  contact-printing  the  objects  are  of  the  same  size  on 
the  slide  as  in  the  negative.  As  the  lantern-plate  is  only  three  and  one-fourth 
inches  square,  and  one-eighth  inch  all  round  the  edges  is  covered  by  the  bind- 
ing-strips which  fasten  the  cover-glass  to  the  lantern-plate,  an  area  of  three  inches 
square  is  all  that  is  available  for  the  picture;  but  as  a square  is  not  a pleasing 
form,  the  subject  will  generally  have  to  be  included  within  a rectangle  of  3 x 2 
inches. 

This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  composing  the  view  on  the  focusing- 
screen  of  the  camera.  A rectangle  3x2  may  be  marked  with  a pencil  on 
the  ground  glass,  or  a mask  with  an  aperture  of  three  inches  square  gummed 
to  it,  to  show  all  that  can  possibly  be  included  in  the  slide. 

Point  0}  Sight. — Though  a contact-slide  may  be  made  from  any  part  of 
a large  negative,  yet  in  any  subject  in  which  jKXspective  is  shown,  unplcasing 
results  will  be  produced  if  the  “point  of  sight”  is  not  included  and  does  not  fall 
near  the  vertical  line  that  divides  the  lantern-slide  into  two  equal  j)arts. 
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If  more  of  the  subject  than  is  included  within  an  area  of  three  inches  square 
of  the  negative  is  to  be  printed  on  the  lantern-plate,  the  slide  must  be  made  by 
reduction. 

Contact. — Equally  good  slides  may  be  made  by  either  method,  but  each 
has  its  own  advantages.  For  contact-printing  no  special  apparatus  is  wanted, 
and,  as  artificial  light  is  used,  slides  may  be  made  at  any  time;  also  the  intensity 
of  the  light  can  be  altered  easily  to  suit  the  negative. 

Reduction.— made  by  reduction  require  daylight,  the  intensity  of 
which  often  varies  and  is  difficult  to  estimate;  a reducing-camera  is  needed. 
These  are  disad\'antages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  slides  may  be  made  from 
negatives  of  any  size  which  have  not  been  specially  taken  with  a view  to  lantern- 
work. 

'Fo  Make  a Fixed-Focus  Reducing-Caniera.  — The  following  dimensions 
are  those  suitable  when  reducing  from  a half-plate  negative  (6x4  clear)  using 
a five-inch  lens:  Get  a f-inch  jdank  of  well-seasoned  deal  2 feet  x 85  inches 
and  three  f-inch  boards  (A,  B,  C)  8^  x 6^  inches  (Fig.  i). 


Fig.  I 


Cut  in  A a central  aperture  three  and  one-fourth  inches  sejuare,  and  glue 
thin  strips  along  two  o])posite  sides  of  the  aperture  so  as  to  form  a rebate  for 
the  lantern-plate. 

Cut  in  B a central  circular  aperture  to  fit  the  lens-llange. 

Cut  in  C a central  aperture  6 inches  x 45  inches,  and  on  one  face  of  C sink 
a margin  round  it  one-fourth  inch  wide  to  hold  the  negative.  Use  turn-buttons 
to  fasten  the  negative  in  place.  Screw  C to  one  end  of  the  plank  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  the  counter-sunk  side  outwards. 

The  optical  centre  of  the  lens  must  be  fifteen  inches  from  the  negative  and 
seven  and  one-half  from  the  lantern-plate.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  ex- 
act position  of  this  jjoint,  use  these  measurements  as  a first  appro .ximation  and 
make  the  final  adjustment  by  trial,  thus:  Put  a glass  plate,  on  which  a sheet  of 
])rinted  matter  has  l^een  pasted,  in  C;  get  some  one  to  hold  B with  the  lens  (pref- 
eraldy  a llat-fielrl  one)  attached  in  the  position  shown  in  the  diagram;  and  hold 
A in  jjosition  with  a ground-glass  screen  in  the  aperture.  If  the  image  of  the 
whole  of  the  plate  in  C is  not  included  on  the  screen,  shift  B further  from  C 
and  shift  A till  the  image  is  sharj).  If  the  image  of  the  plate  in  C is  not  three 
inches  in  length,  shift  B nearer  to  C.  When  the  position  of  B is  found,  screw 
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it  to  the  plank,  then  finally  adjust  A and  fasten  it  in  position.  Nail  stout  mill- 
board  along  each  side  and  along  the  top  from  A to  C,  paint  all  the  inside  dead 
black,  and  paste  strips  of  book-binder’s  cloth  along  all  joints.  Fit  a square  of 
wood,  covered  on  one  side  with  black  velvet,  into  the  aperture  in  A to  hold  the 
plate  in  place;  make  a cardboard  cap  E like  the  lid  of  a plate-ljox  to  cover 
this  end  of  the  camera  and  exclude  all  light. 

To  Use  this  Camera. — Put  the  negative  into  C,  a lantern-plate  into  A, 
jilm  facing  film.  Take  the  camera  from  the  dark-room,  the  negative  end  cov- 
ered with  a cloth;  turn  this  end  towards  the  0])en  sky,  being  careful  that  no 
trees  or  buildings  obstruct  the  light.  Expose  by  removing  the  cloth;  then  re- 
turn to  the  dark-room  and  dcvelo]j. 

The  measurements  for  the  other-sized  negatives  are  approximately  as 
follows ; 

|-plate  (qx  3 clear)  — AB=8)|:  in.;  BC=ii§  in. 
p-plate  (8x6  clear)  — AB=6f  in.;  BC=i8-^  in. 

The  table  below  shows  ap]>roximate  conjugate  distances  for  reducing  neg- 
atives to  lantern  size. 


Focal  Length  of  Lens. 


Size  of 
Negative. 

5" 

(f 

Con 

f 8" 

jugate  Distances. 

q'' 

(i-pl.)  4ix3i 

.S  -'^4  

(i-pl.)  6Fx  4t 

y-J-  \ 

Ilf  8f 

16  7i 
7 

18F  6f 
2lf  6d 
25  6f 

14]  I of 

16  qf 

19  9 

2 1 8L 

23  8| 

26  7f 

30  1-i 

i6f  123: 
i8f  loF 
22j  lof 
24F  10 

27  9-2 

10  g 

35 

i8f  14 
2li  I2f 
254  I id 
28  Ilf- 

304  I of 
34t  10} 

40  TO 

21  isf 

24  T4F 

28F  I3i 
312  I2d 
342  I2f 
39  n 4 
45  ”4 

(d-pl.'  8dx  6d 

10  X 8 • 

For  example,  if  reducing  a \vhole-])late  negative  (8Lx6i)  to  fall  within  the  3 x 3 
l)icture-space  with  a 7 -inch  lens,  we  should  have  approximately  27  inches  between  the 
lens  and  negative  and  9L  between  lens  anrl  plate. 

Note. — By  adding  together  the  two  conjugates  we  get  the  t)ase-board  length. 

J o Make  an  Adjustable  Reducer.-  Get  a plank  about  a vard  long.  Along 
each  edge  nail  strips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Make  a carrier  for  the  negative  (see 
diagram);  this  will  slide  along  the  board,  being  held  at  right  angles  to  it  by  the 
strips.  Fix  the  camera  (a  back-focusing  quarter-])late  one  with  rising  and  falling 
front,  by  preference)  to  the  ]jlank  by  a tri])Ofl  screw  ])assing  through  a hole 
in  the  board.  Raise  the  camera  by  blocks  if  necessary  till  the  lens  is  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  the  carrier.  Shift  the  carrier  backwards  or  forwarrls  till  the  image 
of  the  portion  of  the  negative  to  be  cojfied  occupies  the  central  area  of  the  lhree- 
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inch  square  on  the  focusing-screen,  using  the  rising  front  and  swing  front  if 
necessary;  focus,  changing  the  stop  if  necessary,  till  the  image  is  sharp;  cap 
the  lens;  turn  the  negative  end  to  the  open  sky.  Cover  the  space  between  the 
camera  and  negative  with  a cloth  to  exclude  the  light  as  far  as  possible  (abso- 
lute exclusion  is  not  indispensable),  insert  the  plate-holder  and  expose,  remov- 
ing the  cap  with  the  hand  passed  underneath  the  cloth.  Remove  the  plate- 
holder  and  develop  as  usual. 

Contact-Printing. — When  making  slides  by  contact,  place  the  negative  in 
an  ordinary  printing-frame,  lay  the  lantern-plate  film  side  downward  on  it, 
carefully  adjusting  it  to  include  what  is  wanted,  close  the  frame  and  carry  it 
under  cover  to  a room,  darkened  by  drawing  window-blinds  and  curtains,  in 
which  a lamp  with  an  opal  glol^e  is  burning.  Hold  the  frame  to  llie  light,  say 
at  six  inches  from  the  globe  (if  at  double  the  distance  the  exposure  must  be  in- 
creased fourfold,  and  so  on  according  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares). 

Exposure. — The  correct  time  of  exposure  must  be  learned  by  practice. 
The  following  plan  will  help.  Cover  two-thirds  of  the  plate  with  a card  hekl 
against  the  frame;  expose,  say,  one-fourth  minute;  shift  the  card  so  as  to  uncover 
another  third  and  expose  for  the  same  time;  remove  the  card  and  expose  again 
for  the  same  time.  The  three  strips  of  the  plate  will  have  received  three-fourths, 
one-half  and  one-fourth  minute’s  exposure  respectively.  Develop  and  see  which 
strip  looks  best.  Repeat  the  same  j>rocess  with  another  plate,  if  necessary,  giv- 
ing different  exposures. 

Similar  tests  may  Vjc  made  when  reducing  either  by  covering  up  portions 
of  the  negative  or  by  pushing  in  the  slide  of  the  jdatc-holder  a portion  of  its 
available  distance. 
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Development. — The  formula  1 
Hydroquinone  

use  is: 
A 

1 ounce 

Potassium  metabisulphite  . . . . 

1 

4 

Potassium  bromide 

30  grains 

Water  

10  ounces 

Caustic  soda 

B 

j ounce 

Water  

10  ounces 

Ammonium  carbonate  

C 

h ounce 

Ammonium  bromide 

i ounce 

Water  

10  ounces 

All  these  will  kcej^  well  for  a long  time  in  stoppered  bottles.  B requires  sha- 
king before  use.  For  use,  take  one-fourth  ounce  A,  one-fourth  ounce  B,  one-half 
ounce  water.  This  will  give  black  tones  or  colors. 

Warm  Colors  by  Development.  - By  adding  some  of  solution  C,  increasing 
the  exj^osure  and  time  of  development,  warmer  tones  are  obtained.  When  a 
little  of  C is  added  and  exposure  slightly  increased,  the  color  will  be  brown; 
if  more,  ]nir])le,  and  finally  red.  Thus  if  the  exposure  for  black  tones  is  one- 
fourth  minute,  one-half  minute  with  thirty  minims  of  C will  give  brown,  one 
and  one-half  minutes  with  sixty  minims  of  C,  purple,  and  two  to  three 
minutes  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  minims  of  C,  red.  Black-toned  slides 
will  be  sufficiently  developed  in  two  or  three  minutes;  red-toned  ones  may  re- 
quire fifteen  minutes.  When  much  of  C is  used  the  color  of  the  deposit  seen  by 
reflected  light  is  drab,  hence  the  ])roccss  of  development  can  be  seen  only  by 
holding  the  jiilate  between  the  eye  and  the  dark-room  lamp.  The  dark-room 
light  may  be  used  much  brighter  than  when  develojiing  ordinary  negatives. 

Experience  alone  will  show  how  far  de\’elo]jmcnt  must  be  carried,  but  if 
the  slightest  veiling  of  the  high-lights,  as  seen  by  reflected  light,  apjiears,  when 
black  or  brown  tones  are  aimed  at,  development  must  be  stopped  at  once. 

With  a normal  developer,  umler-exposure  is  shown  by  slowness  of  appear- 
ance, over-ex])osure  by  great  rapidity,  and  by  a thin,  flat  image  after  fixing.  No 
forcing  of  an  under-ex]josed  |)late  is  ])ossible;  it  will  lead  only  to  fog. 

I'entath'e  Development.  -^\y  usual  method  of  develojflng  is  as  follows: 
I aim  at  brown  tones,  but  mix  three  solutions:  No.  i,  suitable  for  black;  No. 
2,  for  brown;  No.  for  red.  I put  the  ]jlate  into  No.  2,  and  if  all  goes  well  fin- 
ish it  in  it.  If  the  ex]Josure  has  been  insufficient,  I transfer  the  plate  to  No.  i; 
if  more  than  enough,  to  No.  3.  By  transferring  Ijackwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween No.  2 and  No.  t,  or  No.  2 and  No.  3,  I generally  get  a good  slide,  though 
not  always  of  the  color  I aimed  at.  d'hc  same  solution  will  serve  for  the  develop- 
ment of  three  or  four  ]flates  in  succession.  When  sufficiently  develojied,  the 
plate  is  well  washed,  and  fixed  in  a clean  solution  of  hvposiiljihite  of  soda.  Lan- 
tern-] ilates  fix  more  quickly  than  negatives. 
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After  fixing,  rinse  under  a tap,  and  wash  in  several  changes  of  water  for 
three  or  four  hours  — more  will  not  matter.  I generally  lca\'e  slides  made  in 
the  evening  in  water  all  night. 

Any  grooved  washing-tank  may  be  used,  l)ut  the  plates  can  be  well  washed 
if  placed  face  downwards  in  saucers,  or  if  four  plates  placed  in  pairs  back  to 
back  are  put  into  a two-cjuart  preserve-jar  full  of  water. 

Dipping  the  slides  in  a very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part 
to  sixty  of  water,  about  the  middle  of  washing,  often  brightens  them. 

Clearing  and  Reducing. — Slides  slightly  veiled  or  stained  may  be  cleaned 
by  immersion  for  a short  time  in  Howard  Farmer’s  reducer.  This  reducer 
increases  contrasts.  It  may  also  be  applied  locally  by  means  of  a Inrush  or  tuft 
of  cotton.  Some  indication  of  clouds  in  a sky  of  uniform  tone  may  be  introduced 
by  means  of  this  reducer.  The  persulphate  of  ammonium  reducer  may  be  used 
to  reduce  over-developed  slides,  es]jecially  those  in  which  contrasts  arc  too 
strong. 

Intensification. --  Weak  slides  may  be  intensified  by  Ideaching  with  mer- 
curic chloride,  followed  by  a weak  bath  of  ammonia;  but  as  the  results  are  not 
permanent  and  as  the  color  is  altered,  this  process  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  better  to  make  a fresh  slide.  After  reducing  or  intensifying  the  slide  must 
be  well  washed. 

Drying. — After  washing,  slides  should  l)e  set  up  to  dry  of  themselves  in 
a place  where  no  dust  can  settle  on  them.  Drying  must  not  be  hurried  by  arti- 
ficial heat;  a current  of  pure  dry  air  will  soon  dry  a slide.  On  no  account  must 
the  film  be  touched  before  it  is  dry. 

Masking. — When  jjerfectly  dry  the  slide  will  recpiire  a mat.  Mats  with 
apertures  of  \'arious  shapes  anrl  sizes  may  be  bought.  Those  with  rectangular 
corners  arc  generally  most  suitable.  But  the  cover-glass  must  not  l)e  ]>ut  on 
until  slide  and  mat  are  bone-dry,  as  if  any  moisture  is  enclosed  between  slide 
anfl  cover-glass  it  will  form  a mist  when  evaporatcxl  by  the  heat  of  the  lantern. 

Binding. — Place  a clear  cover-glass  on  the  film  side  of  the  slide,  cut  the 
binding-strips  into  lengths  of  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  moisten  the  gummed 
side,  lay  the  strip  gummed  side  upwards  on  a soft  table-cloth,  hold  the  slide 
and  cover-glass  firmly  together,  press  one  edge  down  on  the  strij)  (this  will  ad- 
here to  it),  turn  the  slide  with  that  edge  upwards  so  that  the  finger  and  thumi) 
of  the  other  hand  can  f)ress  the  edges  of  the  strijj  against  the  outer  faces  of  the 
slide.  Xext  bind  the  oj^posite  edge,  then  the  two  others.  Do  not  use  metal 
binders  — only  paper  or  tajje. 

Spotting. — Lay  the  bound  side  on  the  table  cover-glass  upwards  (the  view 
will  then  be  seen  right  as  regarfls  right  anrl  left).  Stick  two  little  bits  of  paper 
at  the  two  ujjper  corners  and  a strij)  of  paj)er  along  the  uj)per  edge  for  the  title, 
and  the  slide  is  finished  ready  for  use.  The  bits  of  i)a])cr  show  which  wav  the 
slide  must  be  put  into  the  lantern. 

Covers. — Cover-glasses  may  be  bought  at  a moderate  j)rice  or  made  bv 
clearing  the  film  from  a sjjoiled  lantern-])late.  d'he  film  will  gt-neralh'  j)eel  off 
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if  the  plate  is  laid  for  half  an  hour  in  a weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  if 
it  will  not  strip  off  by  this  method,  a few  strokes  of  a stiff  nail-brush  will  easily 
remove  it. 

How  to  Make  Slides  from  Different  Kinds  of  Negatives. — If  the  negative 
is  thin,  print  in  a weak  light,  either  by  turning  down  the  lamp  or  holding  the 
printing-frame  further  from  it;  or,  if  the  shde  is  made  by  reduction,  by  placing 
a sheet  of  ground-glass  or  pale  yellow  gelatine  over  it.  A slide  showing  increased 
contrasts  may  be  obtained  from  a flat  negative,  even  if  dense,  by  giving  a long 
exposure  to  a weak  light. 

If  the  negative  is  too  strong  in  contrasts  use  a strong  light;  this  will  pierce 
the  dense  parts,  and  by  over-exposing  the  clear  shadows,  weaken  them. 

Distortion. — Distortion  in  the  negative,  caused  by  the  negative-plate  not 
being  plumb  at  the  time  of  exposure,  may  be  remedied  by  using  the  adjustable 
reducing-camera,  if  the  upright  part  of  the  carrier,  instead  of  being  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  base,  is  hinged  to  it  (see  diagram  No.  2)  and  provided  with 
side  supports  similar  to  those  on  cameras. 

Suppose  the  vertical  lines  of  a building  in  the  negative  converge  towards 
the  top:  place  the  negative  upside  down  in  the  carrier,  and  swing  the  top  of 
the  carrier  away  from  the  lens;  at  the  same  time  swing  the  back  of  the  camera 
away  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  lantern-plate  and  negative  make  equal  angles, 
in  opposite  directions,  with  the  base-board.  The  amount  of  swing  must  be 
found  by  trial.  It  is  important  that  both  carrier  and  camera-back  should  be 
swung,  as  though  parallelism  of  the  vertical  line  could  be  secured  by  swinging 
either,  the  ratio  of  horizontal  to  vertical  dimensions  would  be  altered. 

Barrel  distortion  due  to  the  use  of  a single  lens  in  taking  the  negative  may 
be  overcome  by  reversing  the  single  lens  in  the  flange  of  the  camera  when  ma- 
king the  reduced  slide  by  the  adjustable  reducer. 

Choice  of  a Plate. — There  are  several  firms  who  make  lantern-plates,  any 
of  which  will  give  good  results.  It  is  well  to  keep  to  one  kind.  It  is  recom- 
mended, however,  that  when  a manufacturer  supplies  two  series,  one  “rapid” 
for  black  tones  only,  one  “slow”  for  black  or  warm  tones,  that  the  latter  should 
be  chosen,  and  that  all  fancy  plates  made  for  special  purposes  should  be 
avoided  until  thorough  mastery  of  the  making  of  slides  on  the  ordinary  kind 
has  l)een  obtained.  Process-plates  and  the  very  slow  plates  that  can  be  de- 
veloped by  candle-light,  all  useful  in  their  way,  should  be  reserved  for 
subsequent  work.  It  is  well  also  at  first  to  adhere  to  one  developing-agent, 
and  not  to  try  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  many  developers  on  the  market 
because  beautiful  slides  have  been  seen  made  by  some  particular  formula  by 
other  workers. 

Clouds  and  Sky.-  - Slides  in  which  the  sky  is  represented  by  Ijare  glass  do 
not  look  well.  If  there  are  any  indications  of  clouds  or  an  even-toned  sky  on 
the  negative  which  do  not  show  on  the  lantern-plate  with  an  ordinary  exposure, 
shading  the  landscape  part  of  the  negative  with  a moving  card  or  cloth  while 
allowing  the  light  to  fall  on  the  sky  jjart  will  sometimes  mend  matters;  or  suit- 
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able  clouds  may  be  printed  on  a separate  lantern-plate,  which  when  finished  is 
used  as  a cover-glass.  Any  part  of  the  clouds  that  would  overlap  the  objects 
on  the  lantern-plate  can  be  removed  by  a strong  solution  of  Farmer’s  Reducer 
(a  few  drops  of  a saturated  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potash  added  to  some 
clear  fixing-solution).  But  skies  thus  added  are  not  always  satisfactory;  for, 
except  when  the  slides  are  black-toned  ones,  it  is  difficult  to  match  the  color  of 
the  sky  to  the  landscape,  and  again,  such  skies  often  seem  much  too  prominent 
— in  the  same  plane  with  the  middle  distance  instead  of  retiring  to  the  extreme 
distance. — The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  ii. 


C.  W.  CHRISTIANSEN 


WINTER  IN  THE  WOODS 
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AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  WASTE  OF  WATER 


IN  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  the  photographer  to-day  be- 
lieves firmly  that  unless  his  negatives  and  prints  are  washed  for  a long 
time  — generally  in  running  water  — they  will  not  give  reasonable  prom- 
ise of  permanence.  Moreover,  the  great  body  of  photographers  seem  to 
place  implicit  faith  in  soaking  in  water  to  remove  hypo.  We  hear  of  negatives 
left  washing  all  night,  and  of  prints  left  for  five  or  six  hours  in  a print-washer. 
Granted  that  permanence  in  itself  is  desirable,  this  is  not  the  way  to  attain  it, 
nor  is  it  the  way  to  deal  with  reasonable  economy  with  the  water.  It  is  the  aim 
of  these  few  paragraphs  to  show,  first,  how  to  ensure  as  much  permanency  as 
can  be  expected  with  a silver  ])rint,  and  then  how  to  remove  the  hypo  effectively 
with  a minimum  Ijoth  of  labor  and  of  water. 

Experiments  have  shown,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  most  important  con- 
dition of  jjermanence  is  thorough  and  complete  fixation  in  a hypo-bath  free 
from  any  tendency  to  deposit  its  sulphur.  A strength  of  three  ounces  of  hypo 
to  a pint  of  water,  used  for  the  first  time,  cither  with  or  without  the  additions 
necessary  to  make  it  an  acid  fixing-bath,  would  unquestionably  fix  any  P.O.P., 
bromide  or  gaslight  print  in  ten  minutes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  takes  ten  minutes  to  fix  the  print  — probably  the  action  is  vir- 
tually coni])lete  long  Ijcforc  — but  that  ten  minutes  is  long  enough  to  give  us  a 
guaranty  of  complete  fixation.  With  negatives,  whose  sensitive  film  is  much 
thicker  and  contains  more  silver,  and  that  in  a form  not  so  easily  attacked  by 
the  hypo,  ten  minutes  might  not  suffice;  but  with  negatives  the  eye  gives  us  an 
indication  how  rajjidly  the  process  is  progressing,  and  if  we  allow  the  whole  of 
the  whitish  deposit  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  plate  in  the  hypo  for  as  long 
again  as  the  time  taken  to  do  this,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  incomplete  fixation. 
The  great  cause  of  deterioration  due  to  incomjdete  fixing  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  not  giving  the  hypo  sufficient  time  to  do  its  work,  but  rather  in  using  hypo- 
baths  over  and  over  again,  without  having  any  clue  whether  they  are  still  effi- 
cient or  not.  If  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  work  the  hypo  that  has  been  used  is 
poured  away,  the  greatest  step  towards  permanence  has  been  taken. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  negative  to  be  fixed,  and  that  we  wish  to  wash  it 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  The  first  stejj  to  take  is  to  remove  all  the  hypo  solu- 
tion clinging  to  the  glass  at  the  back  and  edges.  We  can  do  this  under  the  tap 
or  in  a dish  by  giving  it  a gentle  rub  with  a sponge  or  brush;  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral belief,  a mere  rinse  does  not  remove  it  effectively,  but  a rinse  and  a rub  will 
do  so.  Then,  draining  the  negative  till  water  ceases  to  drop  from  it,  we  may 
place  it  in  a dish  and  just  cover  it  with  water,  hlessrs.  Eumiere  showed  some 
years  ago  that  a negative  was  washed  as  thoroughly  when  its  surface  was  just 
covered  with  water  as  it  would  lx‘  if  it  were  at  a depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  The 
great  thing  is  to  make  sure  it  is  covered.  After  remaining  like  this  for  three  min- 
utes, it  is  taken  out  and  drained  until  it  ceases  to  drip,  while  the  dish  is  emptied, 
rinsed  out  with  a rub  and  refilled.  The  negative  is  then  jiut  back  for  another 
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three  minutes,  when  the  operations  are  repeated.  After  half  an  hour  of  this 
treatment  it  is  completely  washed,  and  only  needs  a rub  with  a tuft  of  absorb- 
ent cotton  either  under  the  tap  or  in  the  dish,  and  may  be  stood  up  to  drain  and 
dry.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  a couple  of  pints  of  water  are  a most  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  washing  of  a half-plate. 

The  photographer  may  say  that  this  is  far  too  much  trouble;  it  will  not 
compare  in  convenience  with  the  mere  slipping  of  the  plates  into  a washer  and 
leaving  them  there  with  water  running  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wash- 
ing is  done  much  more  quickly;  and  there  is  no  need  to  give  half  an  hour  to  each 
negative,  as  several  can  be  dealt  with  at  once.  If  a washer  must  be  used,  the 
most  effective  one  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom  by  which  every  drojj  of  water 
can  be  drained  out  of  it.  This  may  be  closed  and  the  washer  filled  and  left  full 
for  three  minutes,  then  0])ened,  and  a coujdc  of  minutes  given  to  allow  it  to 
drain  as  much  as  possible,  and  so  on.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  should  be  given 
in  this  case,  as  the  elimination  of  the  hypo-laden  water  is  not  so  complete  each 
time  as  when  a dish  is  used.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  this  filling  and  emjjtying  than  of  any  washer  with  a current 
of  water  merely  running  through  it  has  only  to  add  some  violet  aniline  ink  or 
some  permanganate  solution  to  the  water  in  both.  He  cannot  fail  to  notice  how 
much  longer  the  coloration  persists  in  the  running  water. 

Hypo  solution  is  more  clinging  than  is  generally  realized.  It  is,  therefore, 
a great  help  to  quick  and  thorough  washing  to  give  the  glass  side  of  the  nega- 
tive a rub  with  a sponge  now  and  then,  and  the  film  side  mav  be  held  under 
the  tap  and  rubbed  gently  with  a tuft  of  cotton. 

The  washing  of  prints  is  different  from  that  of  negatives,  because,  for  one 
reason,  there  must  be  some  means  provided  to  prevent  the  j>rints  from  cling- 
ing together  during  the  operation. 

The  commonest  cause  of  lack  of  permanence,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  is  insufficient  fi.xing;  and  this  is  greatly  encouraged  by  allowing  the  prints 
when  in  the  hypo  to  remain  one  on  to])  of  another.  If  dish-room  for  them  all 
to  lie  side  by  side  is  not  available,  then  the  jmints  must  be  kept  moving  all  the 
time  of  fixing,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  instead  of  ten  minutes  should  be  allowed, 
to  make  quite  sure.  The  projjcr  way  to  keej)  them  moving  is  to  slide  the  bottom 
print  out  and  ])lace  it  on  the  top,  then  slide  the  next  one  out  and  |)ut  it  on  the 
top,  and  so  on.  When  the  print  is  put  on  the  top,  it  should  be  pushed  well  under 
the  surface  with  the  fingers,  so  that  the  next  jjrint  when  it  comes  is  thoroughlv 
wetted  with  fresh  hypo  solution  on  both  sides. 

Coming  now  to  the  washing  of  the  jtrints,  we  have  the  same  princijdes  to 
go  upon  as  with  negatives.  Running  water  is  to  be  avoided;  thorough  and  com- 
plete changing  and  draining  are  the  secrets  of  success.  Each  jjrint  should  have 
a preliminary  rinse  in  clean  water,  so  that  it  convevs  to  the  first  washing-water 
as  little  hypo  as  possible;  and  then  it  may  be  ])laced  in  a flish  of  water  for  a min- 
ute or  two,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  negative.  Hut  ])resumably  there  arc 
many  prints  to  be  dealt  with.  In  such  a case  each  has  its  bath  of  dean  water 


at  first,  and  is  taken  out  of  that  and  placed  in  a dish  of  water  with  its  fellows. 
When  all  are  in  this,  the  pile  is  turned  over  en  masse,  and  a dish  of  clean  water 
being  put  beside  the  first,  the  two  top  prints  are  taken  out  and  held  by  one  cor- 
ner and  allowed  to  drain.  When  they  cease  to  drip  they  are  put  into  the  clean 
water  and  two  more  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in  on  top  of  them,  and  so  on 
until  all  are  in  the  second  dish.  The  first  dish  is  then  emptied,  sponged  out, 
filled  with  clean  water,  and,  the  pile  being  turned  over  again,  the  prints  are 
drained  two  at  a time  and  put  into  it  as  before.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  of  the  drainings  going  into  the  clean  water,  of  course. 

Eight  complete  changes  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  remove  the  hypo  more 
effectively  than  a long  time  in  a washer  with  running  water.  It  is  a great  econ- 
omy of  time,  and  a still  greater  one  of  water.  There  is  also  the  added  assurance 
that  the  hypo  is  actually  washed  out.  There  are  few  washers,  indeed,  in  which 
prints  may  be  left  for  an  hour  or  two  with  complete  certainty  that  they  have  not 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  clinging  together,  and  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  as  long  as  they  cling  together  they  do  not  wash. 

In  the  investigation  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  they  showed  that  the  elimination  of  hypo  from  prints  can  be 
greatly  hastened  by  squeegeeing.  To  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  may  take 
the  pile  of  prints  out  of  the  dish,  instead  of  merely  turning  them  over,  place 
them  on  a clean  piece  of  glass,  cover  them  with  a rubber  sheet,  and  gently 
squeegee  them.  The  mass  is  then  placed  just  as  it  is  in  clean  water,  upside 
down,  and  the  prints  are  then  taken  two  by  two,  drained,  and  placed  in  a second 
dish  of  clean  water.  When  all  are  transferred  they  are  again  taken  out  and 
squeegeed.  Five  or  six  such  washings  and  squeegeeings  should  be  ample. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  how  great  an  economy  of  water  over  ordinary  meth- 
ods of  washing  is  secured  by  treating  the  prints  on  these  lines.  A dozen  half- 
plate prints  can  be  thoroughly  washed  with  not  more  than  half  a gallon  of  water. 
What  is  more,  they  are  not  merely  put  in  a washer  and  believed  to  be  washed; 
they  are  actually  washed,  and  the  fact  that  they  contain  no  hypo  may  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  something  also  to  have  reduced  the  quantity  of  water  wasted  by 
ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  as  an  argument  by 
itself  relies  too  much  on  the  altruism  of  the  photographer.  The  real  merits  of 
washing  in  the  manner  described  above  are  that  it  is  speedy,  complete  and 
reliable;  in  actual  practice  it  will  be  found  by  the  photographer  no  more  trouble 
than  the  old,  wasteful  and  inefficient  methods. 

There  is  one  word  more  to  be  said.  It  is  an  undoubted  merit  of  these  proc- 
esses that  they  do  away  with  long  soaking  of  the  prints  or  negatives.  This  soak- 
ing is  in  itself  most  injurious.  Not  only  is  a gelatine  film  at  its  very  weakest 
when  it  is  wet,  and  least  able  to  resist  the  many  things  which  may  injure  it,  but 
from  the  very  first  moment  that  it  becomes  wet  its  decomposition  commences. 
Every  one  knows  the  likelihood  of  a negative  that  is  left  in  the  washer  all  night 
being  spoiled.  Even  if  it  is  not  actually  ruined,  its  surface  is  tender  and  pappy, 
and  most  prone  to  injury  when  it  is  taken  out.  Moreover,  if  the  water  is  at  all 
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alkaline,  as  most  waters  are,  the  color  of  the  image  may  be  completely  altered 
by  long  washing,  becoming  much  more  yellow,  and  the  image  correspondingly 
denser.  Much  the  same  applies  to  prints.  The  sooner  any  gelatine  film,  whether 
on  glass  or  paper,  is  finished  off  and  dried,  the  better  for  it.  Enough  has  been 
said  surely  to  show  that  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  hypo  any  plate  or  print  should  be  ready  to  be  put  up  to  dry.-  Photography. 

WHEN  IS  THE  FIXING-BATH  EXHAUSTED? 

The  Results  of  an  Interesting  Investigation  by  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 

SINCE  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  A.  and  L.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz 
have  published  a very  important  paper  on  the  limitations  of  the  use  of  a 
fixing-bath,  showing  the  amount  of  fixing  it  will  do  before  reaching  ex- 
haustion, and  a copy  of  this  paper  lies  before  us  as  we  write.  It  gives 
many  details  of  the  experiments  which  they  undertook,  which  are  not  without 
their  interest  to  the  scientific  worker,  but  most  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
want  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  rather  than  the  methods. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  starting,  that  if  plate  after  plate  is  fixed  in  the  same 
hypo-bath,  a stage  is  reached  eventually,  as  is  well  known,  when,  although  the 
solution  appears  to  be  fixing  the  plate,  it  is  not  actually  removing  the  whole  of 
the  silver  it  dissolves;  and  if  the  negative  is  subsequently  exposed  to  light,  as  a 
negative  must  be  to  be  printed,  and  even,  in  time,  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  light,  it 
will  gradually  turn  yellow,  or  in  bad  cases  brown,  from  the  silver  contained  in 
it.  Long  before  the  fixing-bath  has  reached  such  a stage  it  should  be  discarded; 
but  how  much  fixing  will  a solution  do  before  it  gets  into  that  condition  ? 

The  reply  maile  liy  Messrs.  Lumiere  is  that  it  all  depends.  A quantity  of 
hypo  making  a weak  liath,  within  limits,  will  do  more  fixing  than  the  same 
f|uantity  in  a larger  volume  of  water;  an  ordinary  acid-fixer  will  fix  properly 
only  half  as  many  plates  as  a jilain  hypo  solution  of  the  same  strength  would 
do.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  chrome  alum  is  also  present  in  the  acid-fixer, 
the  quantity  of  work  it  will  do  rises  to  three-fourths  of  that  done  by  plain  hypo. 

The  actual  figures  given  in  the  paper,  translated  into  British  sizes  and 
measures,  are  given  below;  in  every  case  they  are  only  approximate.  The  stand- 
ard strength  of  hy])0  solution  dealt  with  is  fifteen  per  cent  — that  is  to  say,  three 
ounces  to  a pint.  Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  state  that  to  prevent  all  risk 
of  sul)sequent  discoloration  not  more  than  seventy  quarter-plates,  thirty-two 
half-]jlates,  or  seventeen  whole  jdates  should  be  fixed  in  a pint  of  such  solution. 

In  an  acid  fixing-liath,  containing  three  ounces  of  hypo,  together  with  a 
hundred  and  forty  grains  of  sodium  bisul])hitc,  to  a ])int  of  water,  thirty-five 
<|uarter-]jlates,  or  other  sizes  in  pro])ortion,  are  as  many  as  should  l)e  fixed  in 
each  ]jint. 

If  the  fixing-l)ath  has  the  following  comjjosition,  a ]fint  of  it  may  be  taken 
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as  capable  of  fixing  lifty-two  quarter-jjlates;  hy])0,  3 ounces;  sodium  bisulphite, 
140  grains;  chrome  alum,  48  grains. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  the  paper  to  which  we  refer,  a method  for  finding 
out  whether  the  fixing-bath  is  or  is  not  exhausted  is  given.  A drop  of  the  solu- 
tion should  be  put  on  a piece  of  filter  or  other  pure  paper,  and  examined  to  see 
if  the  spot  turns  a brownish  color  -when  it  is  exposed  to  moist  air  and  to  liglit 
for  some  little  time.  If  it  does,  the  l:>ath  should  at  once  be  rejected  as  no  longer 
in  a condition  to  fix  a plate  properly. 

The  great  importance  of  this  investigation  — second  to  none  that  its  dis- 
tinguished authors  have  taken  up  — must  be  self-evident.  Different  makes  of 
plates  and  different  speeds  of  the  same  make  differ  largely  in  the  (luantity  of 
the  silver  salt  they  contain,  while,  as  it  is  only  that  which  is  not  left  to  form  the 
image  which  we  wish  to  fix  out,  the  ejuantity  to  lx*  removed  must  vary  alike 
with  the  exposure,  the  degree  of  development  and  to  some  extent  even  with 
the  subject.  The  denser  and  more  generally  opaque  the  negative,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  less  there  is  for  the  hypo  to  remove. 

But  all  these  questions  are  ultra  refinements;  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
wish  to  work  his  fixing-bath  right  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  and  the  ]japer 
quoted  above  will  give  the  photographer  a clear  indication  of  the  approach  of 
the  stage  short  of  which  he  ought  to  sto]>. — Plwtogra phy. 

BY  MOTOR  TO  Ml'.  VERNON 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 

{Prize  Winner  — Literary  Competition) 

WHAT  a pity  it  is  that  history  concerns  itself  only  with  events  which 
are  deserving  of  the  name,  and  leaves  to  imagination  only  the 
little  happenings,  the  incidental  surroundings,  the  l^its  of  de- 
scription which  would  make  the  local  color  of  the  big  event  strong 
enough  to  resurrect  the  scene  to  readers  of  the  ])ages  of  the  past.  True,  every 
anecdote  of  a great  man  is  cherished  as  so  much  gold;  but  as  the  years  fiy  on, 
so  many  spurious  tales  are  told,  so  much  is  put  into  the  hero’s  mouth  that  never 
came  out  of  it,  that  we  rloubt  with  a big  incredulitv  much  of  this  color  history 
when  it  is  fed  to  us. 

We  know  that  George  Washington  had  a coach,  and  jjrobablv  four  horses 
to  drag  it.  .\t  iMt.  Wrnon  we  can  see  the  stables,  and,  in  the  coach-house, 
what  many  swear  is  the  original  W'ashington  coach,  but  you  may  search  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  to  the  enrl  and  never  a worfl  will  vou  find  regarding 
the  minor  travels  of  that  coach.  Of  course  it  drove  often  to  Washington,  but 
where  is  the  record  of  one  of  those  commonjilace  journevs?  And  to-day  such 
a record  would  have  an  interest.  Roafls,  to-day,  are  things  to  be  reckoned  with 
— to  be  gone  to  and  met  with  jdeasure  if  good,  to  lie  avfiided  and  steered  clear 
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of  if  they  Ijear  an  unsavory  reputation.  We  do  not  like  to  be  jounced  and 
Ijounced;  we  do  like  to  ride  smoothly,  and  we  most  anxiously  inquire,  from  local 
sources  as  well  as  from  guide-books,  the  state  of  the  roads  over  which  we  must 
run  our  motor-cars. 

Now  the  particular  interest  I have  in  the  state  of  the  road  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  him  for  whom  the  city  was 
named,  is  this.  I have  been  over  the  road  in  a motor-car,  and  1 found  it  so 
uns])cakalde  as  to  be  literally  a disgrace  to  the  state  in  which  it  exists,  the  coun- 
try which  holds  the  state,  and  the  jjcople  who  live  in  the  country.  If  it  was 
as  l)ad  when  General  Washington  used  it,  we  should  simply  l)e  sorry,  and  argue 
that  without  modern  methods  of  Ijoth  road-making  and  transportation,  all  of 
which  he  lacked,  the  state  of  the  road  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  road  was  l)etter  than  it  is  now,  the  depth  of  our  disgrace  be- 
comes too  great  for  words. 

1 flo  not  mean  to  say  that  the  road  could  not  be  worse.  I could  easily  make 
a worse  road  if  I tried.  I should  select  a stretch  of  hillv  country,  blow  a narrow 
ribbon  of  it  to  -.plinters  with  a ton  of  dynamite,  sjminklc  that  stretch  with  a 
million  boulders  weighing  from  ten  ])ounds  to  ten  tons,  fill  all  the  holes  with 
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mud  and  water  and  rest  content.  1 should  have  made  a worse  road,  I think, 
though  not  so  very  much  worse. 

Neither  do  I mean  to  say  that  the  road  is  impassable.  Tt  is  n’t,  l^ecause  T 
got  over  it,  taking  the  first  two  motor-cars  which  ever  stood  l:icside  the  home  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country,  anfl  brought  them  back  again,  and  T had  a good  time 
doing  it,  but  it  was  because  I expected  a hard  time  and  got  it,  and  not  l)ecause 
of  the  roughness,  that  it  was  so. 

Now  this  is  a matter  for  some  patriotic  association  to  remedy.  The  Ladies’ 
Mt.  Vernon  Association  has  rescued  the  house  and  grounds  from  decay,  ])ut 
everything  in  apple-pie  order,  restored  everything  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  Washington  lived  there,  and  they  have  furnished  the  house 
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throughout  with  old  and  rare  colonial  possessions,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  it  was 
in  Washington’s  time.  There  is  no  more  revered  spot  in  the  United  States  than 
this,  the  home  of  the  Greatest  American,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple make  the  trip  every  year.  They  go  by  boat,  down  the  broad  and  stately  Po- 
tomac, or  by  a shrieking,  whizzing  trolley-line  which  gets  there  in  a very  short 
time  from  the  city,  but  they  never  go  by  road  unless  they  are  crazy  for  a new 
sensation  or  desire  an  object-lesson  in  How  a Road  Should  Not  be  Built;  and  to 
my  mind  this  is  all  wrong.  Good  roads  are  a sign  of  civilization.  Good  roads 
leading  to  any  spot  we  honor  are  but  courtesy  to  the  dead.  Why  should  the  road 
to  the  most  visited  tomb  in  the  United  States  be  the  most  disgraceful  road  im- 
aginaljle?  If  some  one,  or  some  collection  of  some  ones  in  an  association  or  a 
society,  were  to  take  hold  of  the  thing,  and  work  it  up,  it  might  be  very  possible 
to  get  an  appropriation  from  Congress  and  from  Virginia  to  build  a road  worthy 
of  the  name,  but  until  that  time  let  the  motorist  beware. 

Now  I have  said  my  caution  at  some  length.  Yet  if  there  be  a motorist  bent 
on  visiting  Washington’s  home  who  is  not  afraid  his  machine  will  fall  to  pieces 
if  badly  shaken,  who  does  not  object  to  playing  the  part  of  loose  pea  in  the  pan, 
let  him  take  that  trip,  for  it  is  enjoyable  from  its  very  roughness,  and  the  ac- 
complishment is  something  to  boast  of  after  the  trip  is  done. 

You  start  anywhere  in  Washington,  turn  south  to  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
and  follow  the  tracks.  You  turn  to  the  Highway  Bridge,  instead  of  the  old  Long 
Bridge  at  the  river,  and  across  it  you  are  in  Virginia.  Here  the  road  lies  six 
miles  long  to  Alexandria,  and  a sorry  six  miles  it  is.  Brick  carts  with  heavy 
loads  cut  it  up,  and  red  clay  and  black  loam,  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
country,  make  a poor  material  to  withstand  heavy  trucking,  so  you  must  strad- 
dle mud-holes,  run  part  of  the  way  in  the  ditch,  hold  the  clutch  with  the  foot 
all  the  way  and  forget  your  nerves.  So  may  you  arrive  safely.  In  Alexandria 
are  many  quaint  and  curious  sights,  all  of  which  local  guides  and  guide-books 
can  give  you,  Imt  begin  with  the  church  where  Washington  worshiped  — easy 
to  find  from  its  tall  red-and-white  tower.  Enter  and  you  will  be  shown  Wash- 
ington’s ]>ew,  and  those  occupied  Ijy  other  famous  men  and  women,  both  then 
and  since. 

Not  being  an  expert  guide  to  the  wildernesses  of  Alexandria,  I will  not 
give  you  explicit  directions  for  finding  the  Adt.  Vernon  Pike  (Heaven  save  the 
mark!).  But  it  lies  to  the  south  and  the  west  of  the  “city,”  and  any  one  lo- 
cally acquaintefl  will  tell  you  the  ]Droper  street  down  which  you  should  go  to 
find  this  afore-mentioned  Pike.  The  Pike  is  but  a memory  — a name;  no  toll- 
gates  now  rear  their  offensive  little  bars  to  let  the  traveler  through,  no  associ- 
ation keeps  it  in  repair,  no  steady  stream  of  traffic  demands  a good  surface.  It 
is  but  a strip  of  clearefl  land  — subject  to  the  wills  and  evils  of  the  weather,  and 
tlie  no  less  damaging  efforts  of  the  farmer  road-worker,  and  its  name  is  Horror 
and  Nightmare. 

W'e  went  at  it  merrily  enough,  and  chugged  and  tooted  along  for  a short 
distance  without  a thought  of  anything  worse  than  the  occasional  bump  and 
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rise  in  life  which  the  Virginia  thank-you-ma’am  demands  on  all  roads;  ljut 
we  did  not  know  our  troubles.  Nor  would  I expect  you  to  believe  me  had  1 
not  pictures  to  prove  it.  One  of  them  shows  us  literally  swimming  our  cars, 
although  you  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  this  stretch  of  water  lasted  for  a full 
half-mile.  Here,  with  many  an  inward  sigh  and  groan,  1 descended  into  the 
dark  and  muddy  deep,  camera  in  hand,  to  collect  my  proof.  You  can  see  it  is 
water,  and  wet,  and  can  guess  it  is  muddy,  but  you  cannot  feel  the  cold  chilli- 
ness of  the  clammy,  mushy  mud  about  my  legs,  nor  understand  the  cussedness 
which  exuded  from  the  place  where  cusses  usually  come  from.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that  the  two  cars  refused  to  be  incommoded  by  the  water,  and  kept  step 
with  each  other,  their  engines  never  faltering  for  all  the  unexpected  shower- 
bath.  Hence,  1 was  the  only  one  compelled  to  get  wet,  and  the  loneliness  of  my 
misery  did  not  make  it  any  the  less.  No,  I don’t  suppose  the  water  is  always 
there.  I presume,  if  you  will  wait  until  you  hnd  a time  of  the  year  when  it  has  n’t 
rained  for  three  weeks,  that  this  stretch  will  be  dry;  but  it  is  a natural  basin  and 
catches  the  drainings  of  several  helds,  and  when  1 saw  it,  it  had  all  the  looks  of 
permanency  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean! 

There  was  another  stretch  of  road  where  the  farmers  had  been  ])aying  the 
road  tax,  and  dumping  new  metal  on  it.  Now  new  metal,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  is  crushed  stone  — wicked  on  tires,  disagreeal)le  to  ride  over  and 
barbarous  any  way  as  a means  of  repairing  roads,  l)ut  you  can  get  over  it.  This 
new  “metal”  was  nothing  but  clay  and  dirt  from  the  fields,  dum])ed  on  any- 
how, and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  carts  which  drive  over  it.  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  went  through  the  road,  not  over  the  surface.  Unfortunately 
for  the  teller  of  tales  of  motor-rides,  no  jiicture  of  a liad  road  e\’er  makes  it  aji- 
pear  more  than  hfty  per  cent  as  bad  as  it  really  is.  Hence,  you  might  be  in- 
clined to  think  the  surface  troubles  exaggerated  on  looking  at  the  picture  1 made; 
but  if  you  were  to  examine  it  closely,  you  would  see  that  it  rejirescnts  sticky 
mud  and  not  mere  dirt.  Anyway,  it  took  us  half  an  liour  to  get  over  two  miles 
--  and  that  is  about  the  speed  of  a pedestrian. 

Then  there  was  a hill,  which  we  went  down  in  all  innocence,  just  liefore  we 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Mt.  Wrnon  grounds.  It  was  a decent  surface  and 
we  coasted.  Suddenly  I saw  something,  1 hardly  knew  what,  and  yelling  aloud 
to  the  machine  behind,  we  slammed  on  brakes  anfl  made  ready  to  jumi).  Right 
on  the  edge  we  sto])]X'd  — the  edge  of  a wash-out,  three  feet  deep,  six  wide,  and 
all  across  the  road.  Had  we  not  seen  it  in  time  - and  thirty  feet  awav  it  was 
invisible  — we  should  have  continued  our  trip,  doubtless,  but  through  the  air, 
and  the  remains  of  the  machines  would  probably  be  s])routing  there  now. 

So  we  hauled  logs  and  fence-rails,  built  a little  bridge,  and  crawled  over, 
and  then  we  saw  the  gates  anrl  were  at  rest. 

At  first  it  was  doubtful  if  we  got  into  the  grounds.  No  motor-cars  had  ever 
tried  it  before  — there  was  no  jnecedent  for  such  a thing,  and  undoubtedlv 
we  meant  some  harm  some  way  to  some  one  or  something  or  we  would  not  have 
tried  to  come  in  that  unusual  way.  So  apparently  argued  the  custodian;  but  on 


my  earnestly  representing  that  we  were  of  peaceful  design  and  only  wanted  to  find 
out  about  the  road  with  the  hope  of  getting  a better  one,  and  that  a picture  of 
the  mansion  with  an  automobile  in  front  was  a necessity,  did  he  allow  us  to  get 
in.  Even  then  we  had  to  first  walk  through  the  turnstile  and  pay  our  money, 
and  then  walk  back  again  and  take  in  the  cars.  And  we  must  keep  them  very 
quiet  and  not  make  any  noise,  nor  must  we  go  on  the  grass,  and  so  — although 
it  would  have  done  no  bit  of  harm  — we  had  to  go  without  the  picture  we  wanted 
most  of  the  autos  in  front  of  the  porch  where  General  Washington  used  to  sit 
and  watch  the  river  flowing  by;  but  we  got  some  photographs  of  the  other  side 
of  the  mansion,  and  they  are  sufficient  evidence  that  we  really  made  the  trip 
— twenty  miles  and  return  — and  in  six  hours.  That  we  returned  alive  the 
present  story  evidences. 

It  is  a rough  trip,  a bouncy  trip,  a trip  hard  on  car  and  man,  but  a motor 
achievement.  I do  not  imagine  that  any  words  of  mine  can  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  any  change  in  that  road  which  may  be  made,  yet  some  one’s  work  will 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  will  do  what  should  be  done,  and  if  enough 
motorists  can  be  got  to  take  the  trip  and  talk  about  the  disgraceful  condition 
of  the  road,  the  trick  will  be  turned.  Who  will  next  show  a picture  of  his  own 
auto  in  front  of  the  home  of  General  Washington  ? 

PLACING  PRINTING-PAPER  ON  MATS 

DAVID  GRAY  ARCHIBALD 

The  placing  of  mats  on  negatives  to  get  white  margins  on  prints  is 
more  or  less  troublesome  — the  more  so  if  the  paper  be  very  near 
the  size  of  mat-opening  through  which  you  are  printing.  A good 
plan  that  works  out  well  in  practice  is  to  arrange  so  that  a light  shines 
up  through  the  negative  when  you  are  placing  the  paper.  This  is  easily  done, 
if  you  have  electricity  at  hand,  by  simply  taking  a sheet  of  ground  glass  and 
supporting  it  on  either  side  with  a pile  of  books.  The  electric  bulb  is  placed 
beneath  the  glass;  the  printing-frame  is  laid  on  this  glass  as  if  on  an  ordinary 
table,  the  negative  is  put  in,  and  then  the  mask  and  paper  together  are  placed 
on  top  of  the  negative.  You  can  sec,  by  looking  down,  just  when  it  is  in  the  right 
[dace.  When  so,  hold  in  position  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand  and  place  the  back  of  the  frame  in  place  with  the  right  hand. 

If  you  wish,  you  can  expose  it  thus  without  moving  it,  by  having  the  light 
Ijeneath  it  sufliciently  strong  in  actinic  rays.  To  make  the  light  non-actinic, 
put  a sheet  of  yellow  glass  beneath  the  other,  and  withdraw  it  during  exposure. 

For  gas  or  kerosene-lamp  light  you  will  have  to  make  your  light  shine 
through  the  negative  l)v  reflection.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  a piece 
of  white  cardboard  at  an  angle  of  45°  lictwecn  tlic  piles  of  liooks  anrl  beneath 
the  glass.  The  light  shines  on  this  from  one  side. 
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THE  ART  OF  ITCTURE-MAKIKG 

SO  much  has  been  preached  about  the  application  of  art-principles  to  pho- 
tographers by  well-intentioned  speakers,  particularly  at  the  yearly  con- 
ventions of  the  professional  workers,  that  one  wonders  at  the  paucity  of 
the  results  of  these  numerous  and  oft-repeated  pleas.  “Study  the  old  masters, 
then  you  will  know  how  to  make  artistic  pictures!”  This  is  the  cry  of  the  con- 
vention orator,  anxious  that  his  fellow-workers  should  become  artists  and  par- 
take of  the  glory  reaped  by  the  leaders  of  die  neue  RicJitiing.  So  the  busy  jiro- 
fessional  returns  home,  determined  to  proht  by  the  sage  advice.  Straightway 
he  invests  in  a collection  of  photographs  or  other  forms  of  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  great  painters  and  sculptors,  and  dutifully  devotes  himself  during  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  analysis  of  their  merits.  With  the  aid  of  some  good  work 
on  pictorial  composition  he  is  enabled  to  discover  the  underlying  art-principles, 
and  naturally  supposes  that  the  jjicture  was  constructed  strictly  in  accordance 
with  certain  laws.  This  is  a mistake  many  such  students  make.  Most  of  them 
— and  the  fault  is  not  theirs  — have  no  innate  love  of  art,  and  little  intelligent 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful.  True,  they  are  attracted  by  pictures 
and  experience  a sense  of  pleasure  in  looking  at  them,  very  much  as  children 
enjoy  their  picture-books,  except  that  their  emotions  are  stirred,  for  their  under- 
stamling  and  feelings  are  matured.  They  might  attend  art-schools  for  years 
and  absorb  considerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  perspective,  projiortion,  light 
and  shade,  harmony  of  line  and  the  rest.  All  this,  however,  will  not  make  them 
artists,  unless  they  are  endowed  by  nature!  In  that  case  they  will  voluntarily 
be  drawn  to  the  sources  of  truth;  no  lecturer  on  art  will  need  to  urge  them.  They 
will  begin  young.  The  spirit  of  true  art  will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways  and, 
at  the  proper  time,  trustworthy  guides  — ])rivate  teachers  or  art -schools  — 
will  impart  the  necessary  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  germ. 

The  worker  desirous  to  be  classed  with  his  really  talented  fellows  must  know 
that  true  art  conceals  art,  and  that  when  an  artist  creates  his  picture  or  inter- 
prets an  inspiring  theme,  he  does  so  without  being  conscious  of  rules  or  precepts. 
The  process  is  entirely  spontaneous.  It  is  the  action  of  the  mind  guiding  the 
brush  or  pencil  flowing  as  smoothly  as  the  waters  of  the  brook.  The  impelling 
force  comes  from  within  and  is  a part  of  his  natural  self.  He  has  a feeling  tliat 
everything  he  does  is  right.  When  he  discriminates  in  the  selection  of  certain 
objects  in  the  landscape  — he  does  not  reproduce  all  that  is  visible  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  — it  is  scarcely  the  result  of  deliberate,  cold-blooded  calculation,  but 
rather  that  of  unrestrained  spontaneity.  Thus  operate  his  faculties  as  he  in- 
stinctively applies  the  lesson  taught  him  by  his  master.  He  absorbed  the  ele- 
ments of  art  — coni{)osition,  balance,  form,  etc. — without  effort,  and  in  the 
same  manner  he  puts  them  into  practice.  The  technical  side  of  his  art  does  not 
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seem  to  exist  for  him,  for  he  scarcely  considers  it  — precisely  like  the  true,  in- 
spired musician,  as  he  draws  the  tones  from  his  instrument.  The  moment  the 
mind  of  the  tonal  artist  is  filled  with  the  mechanical  details  of  the  composition 
he  is  executing,  the  interpretive  quality  of  his  playing  takes  flight,  and  the  per- 
formance no  longer  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  work.  The  performer  cannot  con- 
centrate his  faculties  upon  the  intricacies  of  technique  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mune with  the  spirit  of  the  composer.  He  must  become  so  proficient  with  the 
resources  of  his  instrument  that,  in  giving  full  sway  to  his  emotions,  he  can 
dismiss  all  concern  of  technical  difficulties.  Then  is  art  supreme.  A mere 
display  of  technical  mastery  is  not  art.  It  may  astonish,  but  it  does  not  thrill. 

One  thing  the  photographer  should  bear  in  mind  is  that  no  matter  how 
well  he  may  know  the  rules  of  art,  their  mere  application  will  not  make  a pic- 
ture. A well-developed  jesthetic  sense,  poetic  feeling  combined  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene  to  be  pictured,  are  indispensable 
requisites  and  proclaim  the  artist.  As  he  wanders  through  forest  and  field  in 
search  of  a subject  for  his  camera,  the  artist-photographer  carries  with  him  no 
diagram  to  which  a picture  must  conform.  For  the  time  being  his  mind  is  not 
concerned  with  art-rules.  His  artistic  nature  is  aroused;  his  emotions  are  stirred; 
and  yet  he  must  choose  his  view-point  and  secure  the  proper  balance  to  his 
picture.  In  this  he  is  guided  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  is  right.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  lose  himself  entirely  in  the  admiration  of  his  subject.  The  manip- 
ulation of  the  apparatus  and  timing  of  the  exposure  require  judgment  and  a 
cool  head,  as  we  all  know.  It  is  well  also  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  stray  an- 
imals that  may  or  may  not  be  wanted  as  additions  to  the  landscape.  Curious 
persons  or  passing  teams  likewise  will  claim  a share  of  the  worker’s  attention, 
and  his  celestial  thoughts  are  bound  to  be  interrupted  and  to  attach  themselves 
to  things  material.  One  shudders  in  contemplating  the  awful  calamity  that 
might  befall  the  camerist  too  engrossed  in  his  loving  task.  Bulls  in  the  field 
and  automobiles  on  the  highway  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

RATIONAL  PORTRAITURE 

This  is  not  a plea  for  sane  work  in  photograj)hy.  It  is  a waste  of  words 
to  try  to  reason  with  a class  of  experimentalists  — strictly  speaking, 
they  are  not  photographers  — who,  because  of  no  j^ractical  under- 
standing of  the  art,  have  ventured  to  urge  upon  a patient  or  indifferent  public 
childish  and  ludicrous  attempts  to  portray  the  human  face.  Happily  this  spe- 
cies of  photographic  quacks  has  had  its  day,  although  for  a time  it  made  con- 
sideralfle  noise.  There  is  talk  now  of  sane  methods.  Strangely  enough,  the 
“fuzzytypist,”  of  whom  little  now  is  heard,  and  whose  husky  voice  will  soon 
be  hushed  in  death,  shows  no  sym])toms  of  conversion  to  sane  methods  of  tech- 
nique. Why?  Because  he  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  lacks  even  ordi- 
narv  ability.  Thus  he  has  vanished,  and  he  is  likely  never  to  reappear  in  any 
guise. 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 


Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  jor  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  the  Photo-Era. 


“I  Martius  am!  Once  first  and  now  the 
third! 

To  lead  the  year  was  my  aj>pointed 
place; 

A mortal  dispossessed  me  by  a word, 

And  set  there  Janus  with  the  double 
face. 

Hence  1 make  war  on  all  the  human 
race; 

I shake  the  cities  with  my  hurricanes; 

I flood  the  rivers  and  their  banks  efface, 
And  drown  the  farms  and  hamlets  with 
my  rains.” 

Thus  speaks  IMarch  the  vindictive,  and, 
though  his  winds  are  whistling  through 
the  trees,  we  know  that  spring  is  already 
knocking  at  winter’s  door  and  demand- 
ing entrance.  So  we  take  heart,  even 
though  the  rough  old  month  blusters  his 
hardest,  for  soon  he  must  away  and  we 
shall  be  free  to  foot  it  over  green  hills  and 
down  mossy  dales. 

Many  things  are  planned  for  the  im- 
provement of  Guild  work.  First  and 
foremost,  special  pains  are  to  l)e  taken  with 
the  monthly  Guild  competitions.  Some 
interesting  subjects  are  on  the  tapis,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  announce- 
ment of  subjects  for  competition  in  this 
issue. 

■\nother  feature  of  the  Guild  work  to 
which  a great  deal  of  attention  will  be 
paid  is  the  Historic  Picture  Record  work, 
and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Some  interesting  developments 
along  this  line  may  l)e  expected. 

These  are  only  hints  of  what  is  in  store 
for  the  benefit  of  our  Guild,  and  for  its 
pleasure  as  well. 

W e want  to  add  to  our  membership  list, 
so  will  the  Guild  members  please  do  a 
little  missionary  work  among  their  friends 
and  ask  them  to  join  ? No  fees,  no  dues. 


The  name  and  address  of  the  amateur  is 
all  that  is  required. 

This  is  to  be  our  record  year  in  all  de- 
partments. 

LANTERN-SLIDES  WITH  PEN  AND  INK 

W hen  making  a series  of  lantern-slides 
it  often  happens  that  a desired  illustra- 
tion cannot  be  made  in  the  camera.  In 
such  a case  the  clear  crystal  cover-glass 
may  be  utilized  l)y  coating  it  with  varnish 
and  drawing  the  ]>icture  directly  on  the 
prepared  surface  with  a drawing-pen  and 
water])roof  ink.  The  varnish  which  is 
very  transj)arent  is  made  of  one-fourth 
ounce  each  of  gum  sandarac  and  gum 
mastic,  ten  ounces  of  sidphuric  ether,  and 
two  ounces  of  benzole.  The  glass  is 
flowed  with  this  solution  and  dried  in  a 
place  free  from  dust.  It  gives  a matt 
surface  which  takes  pen  and  ink  readily. 
Every  imperfection  in  the  glass  is  highly 
magnified  on  the  screen,  so  in  drawing 
be  careful  that  the  lines  are  not  blurred 
and  do  not  overlap.  The  drawing  is 
simply  in  outline,  the  lines  suggesting 
rather  than  portraying  the  ])icture.  If  it 
is  desired  to  preserve  the  jiicture  indefi- 
nitely, then  after  the  drawing  is  dry  flow 
over  the  surface  of  it  a varnish  made  of 
one-fourth  ounce  of  gum  sandarac  and 
gum  mastic  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of 
sulphuric  ether.  Any  one  skilled  in  the 
use  of  a pencil  can  make  very  clever 
slides  as  directed. 

SENSITIZING  POST.VLS 

For  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  .sensi- 
tize his  own  postals,  a sensitizing-solution 
may  be  bought  ready  prepared  which  is 
easily  and  quickly  applied  to  any  smooth 
surface,  and  which  when  dry  makes  a verv 
good  print.  It  is  in  black  and  white  when 
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FIRST  PRIZE  — FLOWER  STUDIES 


D.  H.  BROOKINS 


FIRST  I’RIZE  — RAINY  DAY  SCENES 


finished,  and  is  simply  develojied  in  water, 
then  fixed  in  hypo.  It  is  almost  as  cheap 
as  the  blue-print  solution,  and  if  prints 
are  made  from  good  negatives  they  are 
very  pretty  souvenirs. 

ROTUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize;  Value  Sio.oo. 

Second  prize;  \’alue  $5.00. 

Third  prize;  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  jihotographic 
books  or  magazines  jiublished  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us, 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 


of  a ]ihotogra])hic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Poston  for  the  amount  of  the 
prize  won. 

Memliershi])  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  ]irob- 
ably  stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  ])hotographer  to  become  a 
memlier.  Fntrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
|)Ctitions  is  also  free  to  all,  whether  sub- 
scribers to  Pmoto-Fra  or  not. 

SUBJIX'TS  FOR  COMPETTITON 
February  — “Post-cards.”  Clo.ses  March 

March  — Windy  Day.”  Closes  Ajirii 

30- 
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April — “A  Showery  Day.”  Closes  May3i. 
May  — “ Nocturnal  Photography.”  Closes 
June  30. 

June  — “Interiors,  with  Figures.”  Closes 

July  31- 

July  — “Landscapes.”  Closes  August  31. 
August  — “Waterscapes.”  Closes  Sep- 
tember 30. 

September  — “ Sunsets.”  Closes  October 

31- 

October  — “Windows  and  Doorways.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “Genre  Studies.”  Closes 
December  31. 

December  — “Home  Portraiture.”  Closes 
January  31. 

AWARDS  — FLOWER  STUDIES 
First  prize:  W.  C.  Starr. 

Second  prize:  Mrs.  George  L.  Gilbert. 
Third  prize:  Charles  Tracy. 

Honorable  Mention:  Mrs.  H.  A.  ITench, 
M.  E.  Baumberger,  W.  E.  Bertling,  R. 
A.  Buchanan,  A.  R.  Hutten,  George  G. 


SECOND  PRIZE  — FLOWER  STUDIES 

McLean,  Grace  E.  Mounts,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Pike,  Miss  E.  Brook  Poole,  Edmund  H. 
Royce,  Wm.  S.  Rice,  Miss  Florence  Marie 
Roberts,  Jno.  M.  Schreck,  Wm.  Spanton, 
Robert  M.  Storms,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Trumbull, 
U.  LeRoi  Upson,  Harry  D.  Williar,  G. 
Wallace  Williams,  Gilmer  Winston,  A. 
Eleanor  Woodside. 

AWARDS  — RAINY  DAY  SCENES 
First  prize:  D.  H.  Brookins. 

Second  prize:  F.  A.  Fairbanks. 

Third  prize:  Madison  Phillips. 

AWARDS  — SNOW  SCENES 
None  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild 
monthly  contests  has  brought  forth  more 
entries  of  a better  quality  of  work  than 
that  devoted  to  snow  scenes,  which  closed 
January  31.  Although  a higher  standard 
of  excellence,  both  technically  and  artis- 
tically, was  struck  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Guild,  it  is  a much  more 
pleasing  duty  to  record  the  fact  that  these 
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excellences  did  not  apply  to  the  work  of  a 
few,  but  characterized  practically  the  en- 
tire collection  of  prints  submitted.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  mean  task  to  award  the 
prizes. 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  watching 
the  progress  Guild  members  are  making 
in  pictorial  perception,  as  well  as  in 
handling  their  favorite  medium  of  ex- 
pression, and,  as  the  monthly  competi- 
tions are  the  visible  indication  of  this 
progress,  we  are  much  pleased  by  the 
increasing  attention  wdiich  this  depart- 
ment is  receiving.  We  hope  that  every 
Guild  member  wall  do  his  part  tow^ard 
making  these  contests  a success,  thereby 
deriving  the  benefits  w'hich  accrue  from 
honest  competition. 

First  prize;  W.  H.  Evans. 

Second  prize:  Lewis  P.  Craig. 

Third  prize:  James  S.  Escott. 

Honorable  Mention;  Wm.  Wheelock, 
Chas.  Vandervelde,  Geo.  S.  Lynn,  Paul 
Fournier,  W.  E.  Periling,  R.  E.  \\Teks, 
Mrs.  George  L.  Gilbert,  W.  E.  Baum- 
berger,  Harry  D.  Williar,  L.  M.  Reigt- 
meyer,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Davis,  Wk  L.  Andrew, 
O.  E.  Kennedy,  M.  A.  Yauch,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Turner,  W.  L.  Dubois,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Trum- 
bull, D.  H.  Ruse,  Louis  R.  Murray,  H.  E. 
Stout,  J.  E.  Mars,  H.  D.  James,  W.  F. 
Kuehl,  Miss  Susie  Cummings,  Maud  S. 
Lee,  F.  J.  Youngblood,  E.  D.  Leppert, 
M.  E.  McDougall,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Hawes, 
Carl  W.  Dailies,  Russell  Wherrett. 

PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  amateur  wLo  essays  portrait- 
photography  — a phase  of  the  art  at 
once  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most 
difficult  — should  know  something  about 
lines  and  curves,  understand  the  value  of 
shadows,  and  know  what  to  supjiress  and 
what  to  bring  into  prominence.  He  must 
produce  in  monotone  wffiat  the  painter 
does  with  colors  — a really  artistic  pic- 
ture. 

The  ideal  room  for  portrait-photog- 
raphy is  the  same  as  that  chosen  by  the 
painter,  a room  on  the  third  or  fourth 
floor,  or  even  higher,  with  a north  light. 
The  reason  why  a painter  chooses  the 
north  light  is  because  it  is  a more  even 


light,  and  does  not  fluctuate  as  does  the 
light  in  a room  where  the  sun  shines  into 
it  some  portion  of  the  day. 

Most  of  us  cannot  command  such  a 
room,  and  w'e  must  learn  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  the  one  at  our  disposal. 
With  white  reflectors  and  properly  ad- 
justed screens  one  can  secure  almost  any 
sort  of  lighting  he  desires,  and,  with  care 
in  manipulating  his  camera,  obtain  excel- 
lent results. 

If  one  has  studied  portrait  work,  then  he 
is  already  w'ell  fitted  to  practise  portrait- 
photography.  If  such  is  not  the  case, 
however,  then  his  best  plan  — lacking  a 
teacher  — is  to  buy  photographs  of  some 
of  the  best  works  of  the  masters  of  por- 
trait-painting and  study  well  the  posing 
and  lighting  of  the  subjects.  Then  with 
a certain  picture  as  a model,  choosing  at 
first  the  most  simple,  both  in  composition 
and  lighting,  pose  the  subject  and  en- 
deavor to  have  the  lighting  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  study 
chosen.  If  the  first  attempt  is  not  success- 
ful — and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not 
be  — then  try  another  and  another  from 
the  same  study  until  the  result  approaches 
in  some  degree  the  model. 

Eor  the  beginner  in  portrait-work  the 
most  pleasing  results  will  be  obtained  if 
the  face  is  turned  away  from  the  light,  as 
the  shadows  give  softness  and  roundness 
to  the  features.  If  the  head  is  turned  to 
either  side  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  turned  so  far  as  to  bring  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  into  prominence,  as  the  effect 
is  very  unpleasant.  The  lighting  of  the 
face  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  lights 
and  shadows  seem  to  melt  and  blend  into 
each  other  with  no  sharp  definition  be- 
tween. This  effect  is  termed  the  ]>roper 
gradation  of  lights  and  shadows,  and  this 
treatment  of  the  lighting  distinguishes 
between  the  photographer  with  and  the 
photographer  without  artistic  training. 

The  hands  are  perhaps  as  difficult  a 
part  of  portrait-photography  as  one  en- 
counters. They  should  be  kept  in  shadow 
as  much  as  possil)le,  and  in  yiosing,  the 
side,  instead  of  the  back,  of  the  hand 
should  be  turned  toward  the  camera.  One 
should  never  try  to  arrange  the  hands  of 
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a suliject.  If  the  ]>osition  of  the  hands 
does  not  seem  jileasing,  ask  the  suliject 
to  lift  them  and  droj)  them  again  in  the 
laji.  d'he  muscles  of  the  hands  when  at 
rest  should  be  relaxed,  but  the  sitter  be- 
fore a camera  is  all  too  ])rone  to  hold  his 
hands  stiff  and  rigid.  The  lingers  should 
seldom  if  ever  be  doubled  or  shut,  as  it 
gives  the  effect  of  stubbiness  to  even  the 
most  slender  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  use  a book  or  a small  jiic- 
ture  in  the  hand,  choosing  for  the  book  a 
small  volume  with  rough  leaves  in  yellow- 
ish tones.  The  ])icture  should  be  on  a 
rough  mount  of  dull  gray  or  deej)  cream. 
Where  use  is  made  of  a book  with  shiny 
leaves  it  gives  a strong  high-light  where  a 


high-light  is  not  desired.  The  light  is  al- 
ways concentrated  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  face,  the  figure  and  accessories  be- 
ing subordinate  in  tone  and  decorations. 

The  sitter  should  not  be  allowed  to 
look  straight  into  the  camera.  The  focus 
of  the  eyes  on  an  object  so  near  detracts 
from  the  exj)ression,  and  the  result  is  not 
so  pleasant  as  when  the  sitter  looks  be- 
yond the  camera  at  some  distant  object. 

The  dress  of  men  and  boys  has  little 
of  the  artistic,  but  the  dresses  and  draper- 
ies of  girls  and  women  are  full  of  artistic 
possibilities.  One  j)oint  to  remember  is 
that  the  simjder  the  dress  the  more  artis- 
tic will  be  the  ])icture.  If  one  wishes  to 
make  a picture  which  shall  not  lose  its 
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charm  in  alter  years,  then  use  a very 
simple  gown,  and  have  the  hair  dressed 
loosely  and  in  none  of  the  exaggerated 
fashions  of  the  moment. 

In  focusing  for  a ])ortrait  use  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  stop,  focus  on 
the  eyes,  then  turn  the  lens  outward  just 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  sharp  focus. 
The  exposure  varies  with  the  light  and 
with  the  raj)idity  of  the  plate.  On  an 
ordinarily  bright  day,  with  quick  plates, 
an  exjiosure  of  five  seconds  is  f[uite  long 
enough,  but  if  the  day  is  dull  or  the  sitter 
placed  some  distance  from  the  window, 
the  exposure  should  be  ])ro!onged  to  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  seconds. 

Df)  not  make  your  sulq’cct  wait  too  long. 
Have  everything  in  reafliness,  and  work 
quickly.  If  one  s])ends  too  much  time  in 
arranging  and  rearranging  his  accessories 
and  posing  and  re-jjosing  his  sitter,  both 
operator  and  sitter  will  become  tired  and 
the  picture  will  be  a failure. 


THIRD  PRIZE  — SNOW  SCENES 

Never  being  satisfied  with  one’s  work  is 
the  way  to  advance;  though  you  do  well,  do 
not  give  U])  the  idea  that  x'ou  can  do  better. 

DEX'ELOPER  FOR  TRANSPARENCIES 

The  following  formula  for  liydro(|uinone 
dcvelo])er  jiroduces  very  clear  and  brilliant 
transparencies.  It  is  also  a line  developer 
for  negatives  where  good  strong  contrasts 


are  desired. 

Water 20  ounces 

Hwlrfjquinone . . 60  grains 

Sul].)hite  of  soda,  crystals  ....  ^ ounce 

Hromifle  of  ])otassium 6 grains 

l)rv  carbonate  of  soda i ounce 


Mix  in  the  order  named,  and  use  with- 
out  diluting.  ’Fhis  developer  may  be 
saved  and  used  for  over-exposed  plates, 
as  in  the  used  form  it  controls  develojiment 
and  ]iroduces  the  desired  lontrast  which 
an  nver-ex].)Osed  plate  lacks,  and  which  is 
hard  to  obtain  by  any  after-treatment 
when  developed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

F.  L.  T. — Back  numbers  of  The 
Photo-Era  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Photo-Era  office.  Some  of  the  early 
numbers  are  out  of  print,  and  on  some 
special  numbers  the  price  has  advanced. 
If  you  will  write  just  what  numbers  you 
desire,  word  wall  be  sent  you  if  they  are 
in  stock,  and  at  wffiat  price  they  may  be 
procured. 

W.  W.  Roberts. — Halation  is  a term 
used  to  denote  “local  fog.”  It  occurs  in 
photographs  of  interiors  where  windows 
are  included  in  the  pictures.  It  often  oc- 
curs in  landscape-views  around  the  foli- 
age of  trees  that  are  outlined  against  a 
sunny  sky.  In  making  interior  views  one 
should  use  double-coated  non-halation 
plates  and  avoid  the  fog  or  blur  which  is 
present  wffien  ordinary  sensitive  plates  are 
used. 

\V.  Clark. — Your  prints  which  have 
become  yellow'  may  be  restored  by  placing 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  a ten  per  cent 
solution  of  ammonia,  or  they  may  be 
bleached  in  a w’eak  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury.  As  soon  as  the  yellow  tone 
has  disappeared,  wash  the  print  thor- 
oughly, fix  it  in  hypo  — i to  lo  — and 
wash  again.  If  you  have  the  negatives 
it  would  be  wiser  to  make  fresh  prints, 
rather  than  to  undertake  to  restore  the 
yellowed  ones. 

F.  G.  Charles. — A formula  for  paste 
that  will  not  cause  the  print  to  curl  or 
cockle  is  made  of  gelatine  — four  ounces 
dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water.  Strain 
and  add  one-half  ounce  of  glycerine  and 
one  ounce  of  alcohol. 

Ellen  M. — The  prints  which  you 
enclose  are  evidently  made  from  a much 
over-exposed  plate.  There  is  really  no 
way  of  obtaining  better  prints  from  such 
a plate  than  the  ones  wffiich  you  have 
made.  The  advice  of  the  editor  would  be 
to  throw'  away  a plate  of  this  description 
and  either  make  a new  negative  or,  if  the 
negative  is  not  obtainable,  console  your- 
self as  well  as  possible  for  the  loss.  In 
future  experiences  of  the  sort,  take  special 
care  not  to  over-expose,  but  if  over-ex- 
posure occurs,  treat  the  plate  in  develop- 
ing according  to  directions  already  given 


several  times  in  this  department  and  you 
w'ill  obtain  a fairly  good  plate. 

E.  G.  H. — If  the  nitrate  of  silver  so- 
lution has  turned  brown,  filter  it  through 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  filtering-paper 
and  it  w'ill  clear.  Any  solution  not  in 
daily  use  should  be  protected  from  the 
air  by  immersing  the  top  of  the  bottle  in 
melted  paraffine  or  turning  melted  wax 
over  the  cork  and  lip  of  the  bottle. 

Merton  G. — A print  for  reproduc- 
tion should  be  made  on  glossy  paper,  as 
it  gives  better  results  in  the  half-tone 
reproduction  than  if  made  on  the  matt 
surface  papers,  like  Velox  and  platinum, 
even  if  in  black-and-white  tones. 

D.  L.  Overton. — The  price  of  pho- 
tographs for  illustration  varies  with  the 
subject.  If  of  special  interest,  such  as 
pictures  of  catastrophes  or  of  current  pic- 
torial events,  the  price  is  much  higher 
than  for  pictures  of  more  circumscribed 
interest.  Then,  too,  each  paper  or  mag- 
azine has  its  owm  rate  of  payment,  and 
for  what  one  might  be  walling  to  give  ten 
dollars,  another  would  think  two  dollars 
a good  price.  The  Photo-Era  pub- 
lished at  one  time  a list  of  papers  con- 
ducting prize  contests,  and  those  which 
were  a good  market  for  photograjihs. 
We  expect  to  resume  this  feature  of  the 
magazine  at  an  early  date. 

Carol  D.  C. — In  printing  from  your 
thin  negatives  try  placing  the  frame  at 
the  bottom  of  a box  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep,  or  ]>rint  through  ground  glass. 
This  retards  the  printing  ])rocess  and 
gives  depth  of  tone,  which  the  ])rint  made 
in  direct  sunlight  lacks.  Intensifying 
your  negatives  will  help  the  printing- 
results. 

Bertha  B. — If  you  are  looking  for 
the  jiicturcsque,  why  not  visit  the  mar- 
kets in  your  own  city  some  busy  market- 
day?  You  will  find  many  interesting 
studies,  and  if  you  want  a bit  of  foreign 
flavor  in  your  picture  do  not  omit  the 
Polish  market,  w'here  strange  and  curi- 
ous j)eople  meet  to  buy  strange  and  curi- 
ous things.  A market  in  most  large  cities 
well  repays  the  visit  of  the  amateur,  for 
the  vendors  are  themselves  most  inter- 
esting types  of  peo])le. 
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LANTERN-SLIDES  IN  COLOR 

Although  we  usually  think  of  a lantern-slide 
as  being  in  black  and  white,  it  frequently  happens 
that  pictorial  qualities  may  be  enhanced  by  the 
employment  of  color.  A beginner  in  this  inter- 
esting branch  of  work  should  first  become  pro- 
ficient in  making  black  slides,  after  which  he 
may  properly  turn  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  color  effects. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  altering 
the  tone  of  a lantern-slide:  it  may  be  developed 
out  with  a colored  image,  when  a permanent 
result  is  obtained,  or  it  may  be  developed  out 
black  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  image  con- 
verted by  toning  into  one  composed  of  an  al- 
tered chemical  compound  with  a changed  color. 
As  permanence  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  pho- 
tographic processes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
lantern-slides,  because  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected  are  far  more  trying  to  their 
stability  than  those  to  which  prints  are  usually 
e.xposed,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  first-named  method. 

DEVELOPMENT  METHOD 

By  slightly  over-exposing  a chloride  or  chloro- 
bromide  plate,  and  using  a suitable  solution  for 
its  development,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  red, 
yellow,  mauve,  sepia  and  brown  tones;  these 
may  be  toned  by  means  of  a gold  bath,  and  a 
bright  blue  result  produced.  As  far  as  chem- 
istry can  tell  us,  all  such  results  are  unalterable, 
especially  as  the  film  is  generally  protected  from 
atmospheric  influences  by  the  cover-glass.  The 
production  of  these  colored  images  is  a purely 
physical  process;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  silver  image  can  be  obtained  in  such  a 
variety  of  tones,  but  probably  only  partial  re- 
duction of  the  original  salts  takes  place.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  if  the  image  be  slightly 
warm  instead  of  black  it  is  readily  amenable  to 
treatment  with  a gold  bath,  and  thus  we  have  a 
still  further  variety  of  colors  at  our  disposal. 

Where  several  slides  are  to  be  made,  the  easi- 
est way  to  obtain  bright  red  tones  is  by  slight 
over-exposure  and  very  weak  development  with 
hvflroquinone  and  caustic  soda.  A good  devel- 
oper for  dilution  in  this  way  will  be  found  as 


follows: 

A 

Hydroquinone 15  grains 

Potassium  mctabisulphite  15  “ 

Potassium  bromide  3 “ 

Water 4 ounces 

B 

Caustic  .soda  20  grains 

Water 4 ounces 


Ten  per  cent  bromide  solution  is  also  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  quantity  of 
restrairer  to  produce  the  differences  of  tone. 
The  exposure  should  be  given  to  daylight,  and 


may  vart'  from  two  to  twenty  times  the  normal, 
more  bromide  being  added  to  the  developer  as 
exposure  is  increased.  As  a typical  example, 
we  might  take  the  following.  Fifty  seconds’  e.x- 
posure  is  given  to  a plate  under  a medium  nega- 
tive to  diffused  daylight  (i.e.,  not  direct  sun- 
light). One  ounce  each  of  A and  B are  mixed 
together,  and  ten  ounces  of  water  and  a few 
drops  of  bromide  solution  added.  In  very  weak 
gaslight  the  development  may  now  be  carrried 
out;  but  as  it  will  take  perhaps  twenty  minutes 
or  longer,  it  is  as  well  to  do  several  at  once. 

A few  trials  will  enable  one  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  exposure  must  be  increased  and 
the  developer  diluted  in  order  to  give  a desired 
color,  and  if  several  slides  are  wanted,  all  of 
one  tone,  identical  results  will  be  obtained  by 
giving  the  same  time  of  exposure  and  develop- 
ment. Half  a dozen  plates  may  be  placed  in 
an  8 x TO  dish,  covered  with  developer,  and  left 
to  develop  up  at  leisure,  being  examined  per- 
haps every  five  or  ten  minutes. 

It  is  a singular  thing  that,  provided  the  image 
obtained  by  development  is  at  all  warm  in 
color,  it  may  be  toned  by  a gold  bath;  a red 
slide,  if  placed  in  the  combined  toning  and  fix- 
ing bath  instead  of  ordinary  hypo,  will  assume 
a chocolate  tint  during  fi.xation.  But  beautiful 
deep  blue  and  violet  colors  may  be  got  by  toning 
a red  or  warm-black  slide,  after  it  has  been 
fixed  and  thoroughly  washed,  in  some  such  bath 


as  the  following: 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  30  grains 

Water  10  ounces 

Gold  chloride 2 grains 


A short  washing  after  being  toned  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  slides  permanent. 

TONING-METHODS 

Despite  the  straightforward  nature  of  the 
operations,  the  certainty  with  which  they  may 
be  carried  out,  and  the  inexpensive  nature  of 
the  development  process,  the  majority  of  work- 
ers prefer  to  get  a good  black-tone  slide,  and 
alter  it  to  a brown,  green  or  blue  by  means  of 
uranium  or  iron  toning-baths. 

Assuming  that  a black  image  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  ordinary  way  upon  either  a bro- 
mide or  chloride  lantern-plate,  this  plate  may 
be  converted  into  a colored  picture  by  causing 
a deposition  of  some  metal  upon  the  reduced 
silver  of  the  image,  or  by  converting  it  into  a 
compound  substance  by  means  of  some  metallic 
salt. 

There  are  four  chief  colors  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  the  black  slide,  though  a large  num- 
ber of  tints  may  be  obtained  which  we  class 
under  one  or  other  of  these  heads:  red,  inclu- 
ding orange,  red,  sepia,  etc.;  blue,  including 
bright  blue,  dark  blue,  greenish-blue;  green, 
including  bluish-green,  dark  green. 
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Two  solutions  only  are  necessary,  and  they 
are  made  up  as  follows: 

A 


Uranium  nitrate 30  grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide 25  “ 

Acetic  acid  5 drops 

Water 6 ounces 


First  dissolve  the  uranium,  then  add  the  other 
chemicals;  shake  well  from  time  to  time,  keep 
for  a week,  and  filter.  The  filtered  solution  keeps 
indefinitely  in  the  dark,  or  in  a deep  orange- 
colored  bottle. 

B 

Ferric-chloride  15  grains 

Water 3^  ounces 

The  one  thing  essential  to  success  is  to  use  a 
thoroughly-washed  black-tone  lantern-slide  ab- 
solutely free  from  hypo. 

A gives  all  red  tones,  according  to  length  of 
immersion.  When  of  the  de.sired  color,  the 
slide  must  be  placed  in  a two  per  cent  solution 
of  ammonium  sulpho-cyanide  until  the  whites 
are  clear,  and  then  thoroughly  washed. 

If  now  placed  in  B for  a few  moments,  rinsed 
and  dried,  a green  tone  will  be  obtained.  Longer 
immersion  produces  green-black  tones,  and  fi- 
nally blue.  If  a bright  blue  color  be  desired,  it  is 
onlv  necessary  to  rinse  a slide  when  toned  with 
B after  A in  very  dilute  nitric  acid. 

There  we  have  the  whole  method  in  a nut- 
shell, so  to  speak;  columns  of  writing  are  quite 
useless,  as  a few  simple  experiments  will  show 
the  reader  what  a variety  of  colors  can  be  ob- 
tained when  the  operations  are  carefully  carried 
out  u-ith  the  baths  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  when  making  green 
or  blue  slides,  by  using  the  B solution  after 
treatment  with  .A,  that  in  drUng,  the  color  be- 
comes much  “bluer;”  hence  for  a greenish-blue 
tone  we  must  wash  and  flry  the  plate  some  time 
before  it  has  reached  the  particular  shade  we  de- 
sire to  have  in  the  finished  picture. 

A .SCREEN  FOR  ACCUR.\TE  FOCUSING 

If  accurate  focusing  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ordinary  ground-glass  has  too 
much  grain  to  permit  of  the  minor  details  be- 
ing readily  seen.  The  apjparcnt  grain  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  applying  oil,  vaseline  or 
glycerine  to  the  ground  surface.  Only  enough 
should  be  used  to  give  the  glass  a trifle  more 
translucent  effect.  This  method  will  be  found 
of  service  in  focusing  dimly-lighted  interiors  or 
copying  dark  pictures. 

A LEGITIM.VTE  USE  OE  THE  PINHOLE 

In  the  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring  the 
irritating  effect  of  a network  of  leafless  twigs  in 
the  middle  and  extreme  distance  is  often  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  worker  striving  for 
pictorial  effect.  This  is  especially  true  in  clear, 
fogless  weather,  and  at  such  times  he  can,  with 
benefit,  bring  to  his  aifl  a pinhole  in  place  of 
a lens,  the  result  being  breadth  and  a greatly- 
subdued  effect.  Although  exposure  will  be 
much  longer  than  with  a lens,  it  should  occa- 


sion but  little  trouble  even  in  windy  weather. 
An  occasional  puff  of  wind  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  disturb  the  branches  for  more  than 
one  in  twenty  seconds,  and  this  will  not  matter. 
If  the  gusts  of  wind  are  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  stop  exposure  dur- 
ing such  periods  and  resume  afterwards,  until 
sufficient  time  has  been  given. 

LONG  EXPOSURE  IN  WINDY  WEATHER 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  an  exposure 
of  several  seconds  is  desirable  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  in  such  fitful  gusts  that  the  trees  are 
kept  almost  continuously  in  motion.  It  may 
not  have  occurred  to  the  tyro  that  by  careful 
observation  he  can  find  periods  of  a second  or 
half  a second  when  the  branches  are  at  rest.  It 
is,  therefore,  an  easy  matter  to  break  ur>  an  ex- 
posure of,  say,  five  seconds  into  ten  exposures 
of  one-half  second  each. 

AN  UNBREAKABLE  FOCUSING-SCREEN 

Did  you  ever  unpack  your  view-camera  and 
find  the  ground-glass  broken  and  no  substitute 
at  hand  ? To  avoifl  such  an  exasperating  con- 
tingency it  is  a good  plan  to  carry  in  the  camera- 
case  a piece  of  rollable,  transparent  celluloid, 
previously  flowed  over  with  the  following  ground- 
glass  varnish : 

Gum  sandarac  go  grains 

Gum  mastic  20 

Ether  C.  P 2 ounces 

Benzole  1 ounce 

LENS  STAINS 

Old  lenses  freipiently  .show  traces  of  jjeculiar 
colored  stains  which  apj)car  to  be  in  the  glass 
itself.  These  are  due  to  the  Canada  balsam  be- 
tween the  glasses  of  the  lens.  The  average 
photographer  can  easily  remove  them  himself, 
but  if  the  lens  is  an  expensive  one  it  will  he  safer 
to  have  a lens-maker  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
Remove  the  lens  from  its  cell  and  place  it  in  luke- 
warm water  for  five  minutes  or  so,  and  then  add 
more  hot  water  gradually,  so  as  to  give  the  glass 
ample  time  to  warm  upi  and  prev'ent  cracking. 
.\fter  a while  the  glasses  can  be  separated  easily 
and  should  be  cleaned  with  methylated  spirit  or 
ether,  polished  and  recemented  together  again 
by  placing  some  Canada  balsam  in  the  concave 
lens  and  pressing  the  convex  down  on  to  it,  using 
heat,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  close  contact,  and 
then  cleaning  off  excess  and  putting  into  the  cell. 

RESTORING  FADED  PRINTS 

Old  prints  which  have  faded  after  manv'  years' 
exposure  to  the  light  may  be  restored  in  accoril- 
ance  with  the  directions  given  below.  Bleach  the 


print  in  the  following  solution: 

Potassium  bichromate . . ..  i ounce 

Common  salt  ^ “ 

Hydrochloric  arid  i dram 

Water 30  ounces 


.After  the  print  is  bleached,  wash  thoroughly  and 
develop  with  hydroquinine  and  wash  again. 
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MOONLIGHT  EFFECTS 
To  produce  so-called  moonlight  effects,  use  a 
yellow  filter  and  rapid  isochroinatic  plates.  Pho- 
tograph against  the  sun  at  a time  when  it  is  par- 
tially behind  a cloud,  calculating  the  exposure  as 
if  for  a sea-and-sky  view.  Do  not  over-develop, 
or  the  highest  lights  of  the  white  clouds  will  be 
blocked  up.  Print  much  deeper  than  usual,  and 
if  unusual  effects  are  desired  the  paper  may  be 
stained  to  a greenish-blue  with  aniline  dyes  or  a 
ferrous  salt  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 

PHOTOGR.A.PHING  DRAWINGS  WITH- 
OUT A CAMERA 

For  copying  small  but  elaborate  drawings  like 
Patent  Office  drawings,  says  a writer  in  the 
American  Afachinist,  there  is  probably  no  method 
so  quick,  accurate  and  cheap  as  the  following. 
Procure  a photographic  dry-plate  of  the  size  re- 
quired (8  X lo  is  usually  large  enough  for  Patent 
Office  drawings,  the  rest  of  the  sheet  being  taken 
up  by  margins,  title  and  signatures!.  Place  the 
drawings  and  plate  in  a printing-frame,  the 
drawing  with  the  back  side  out,  so  (hal  the  lines 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  film  on  the  plate.  This 
must  be  done  in  a dark  room.  E.xpose  the  frame 
to  dim  daylight  for  a ])criod  of,  say,  five  seconds, 
at  a distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  a north  win- 
dow, or  one  through  which  the  sun  is  not  shining. 
Develop  with  the  following  : 

No.  I.  Hydroquinone  Solution. — (a)  Water, 
thirteen  ounces;  sodium  sulphite  crystals,  one 
ounce.  (/>)  Water,  tw'o  ounces;  sulphurous  acid, 
one-half  ounce  (not  sulphuric). 

Add  solution  (a)  to  (h)  slowly,  then  add:  Hy- 
droquinone, one  hundred  grains;  potassium  bro- 
mide, thirtv  grains. 

NOTES  A 

LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING 
One  of  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the 
most  popular,  numbers  of  THE  PRACTICAI^ 
PHOTOGRAPHER  SERIES  is  “Lantern- 
Slide  Making,’’  from  which  “A  Practical  Intro- 
duction to  Lantern -Slide  Making’’  l>v  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  M.A.,  is  quoted.  This  handy  volume 
tells,  in  an  interesting  way,  what  a good  slide 
should  be,  and  how  it  may  be  obtained.  From 
a suggestion  of  the  kind  of  negatives  required, 
the  reader  is  taken  through  the  various  stages, 
such  as  e.xposure,  printing  optically  and  by 
contact,  development,  clearing,  intensification 
and  reduction,  drying,  masking,  binding,  spot- 
ting, toning,  coloring,  combination  cloud-print- 
ing and  many  other  valuable  pointers.  Every 
photographer  who  does  lantern-work  should 
own  a copy  of  this  book.  We  can  supply  cop- 
ies at  25  cents  each,  post-paid. 

TOILET  POWDER 

There  is  no  toilet  article  in  the  selection  of 
which  greater  care  should  be  used  than  a toilet 
powder. 


No.  2.  Alkali  Solution. — Water,  five  ounces; 
sodium  carbonate  (dried),  one-half  ounce;  potas- 
sium carbonate  (dried),  one-half  ounce. 

To  develop,  mix  three  ounces  No.  i with  one 
ounce  No.  2. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  correct  the  develop- 
ment will  proceed  slowdy  until  the  background 
is  as  black  as  ink,  the  lines  remaining  clear  white 
in  the  negative.  Fix  and  wash  as  usual. — The 
Photographic  News. 

STAINS  ON  DEVELOPMENT-PAPERS 

Yellow  spots  are  a source  of  great  annoyance 
to  beginners  in  development-paper  work.  Care- 
ful observance  of  directions,  cleanliness  and  sys- 
tem in  the  process  of  developing  and  fixing,  will 
obviate  this  difficulty,  but  stained  prints  need 
not  be  thrown  away.  Place  them  in  the  following 


.solution: 

Water 8 ounces 

Powdered  alum  ounce 

Sulphuric  acid  i dram 


If  the  prints  have  just  been  made  the  stains  will 
flisappear  almost  immediately,  while  old  prints 
require  only  a few  seconds’  immersion  in  the 
solution.  .After  this  treatment  rinse  and  dry. 

WATER-PROOF  GLUE 
Water-proof  glue  is  frequently  of  service  to 
the  amateur  worker,  and  it  ma}'  be  made  of  one 
part  India-rubber  to  three  parts  gum  shellac. 
Each  should  be  dissolved  in  a separate  dish  of 
ether,  free  from  alcohol,  by  suppl)dng  a gentle 
heat.  When  (juite  dissolved,  the  two  solutions 
should  be  mixed  and  kept  for  a time  in  a bottle 
tightly  sealed.  Glue  of  this  nature  resists  the 
action  of  eithar  hot  or  cold  water  and  many 
acids  and  alkalies. 


NEWS 

In  these  days  of  imitation  and  substitution 
there  is  so  much  of  inferior  goods  on  the  market 
that  it  is  necessar}'  to  be  continually  on  one’s 
guard.  Highly-scented  toilet  powders  are  so 
frequent  as  to  be  a continual  source  of  danger. 
Such  inferior  products  will  often  do  a perma- 
nent injury  to  a delicate  skin.  It  is  far  wiser 
never  to  take  chances  with  an  unknown  article. 
Be  sure,  rather,  to  insist  upon  a trade-marked 
product  of  recognized  merit.  With  toilet  pow- 
der, as  with  most  other  lines  of  goods,  it  is  safer 
to  trust  an  old-established  house  with  years  of 
experience  and  reputation  for  making  only  the 
best.  Mennen’s  Toilet  Powder  is  a trade -marked 
article,  which  has  for  years  been  recognized  by 
physicians  as  the  best  preparation  made.  The 
absolute  purity  of  its  ingredients  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  its  manu- 
facture have  given  the  product  of  the  Mennen 
Co.  a quality  of  uniform  excellence.  That  is 
why  your  physician  recommends  it. 

For  your  protection,  Mennen’s  face  (the  trade- 
mark of  the  Mennen  Co.)  is  on  the  cover  of  every 
box  of  the  genuine. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


All  first-class  dealers  carry  Mermen’s  Toilet 
Powder  and  will  supply  it  if  you  insist.  It  is 
supplied  by  the  Government  for  both  Army  and 
Navy. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

A NOTABLE  exhibition  of  modern  photography, 
arranged  by  Baron  A.  de  Meyer  and  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn,  was  held  at  the  Galleries  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  67A,  New  Bond 
Street,  London,  England,  from  January  28  to 
February  9.  In  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  prints  were  hung,  representing  the  work 
of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  F. 
Holland  Day,  Robert  Demachy,  Gertrude  Kase- 
bier,  A.  de  Meyer  and  C.  Puyo.  Among  the 
twenty  prints  shown  by  Mr.  Coburn  were  his 
well-known  portraits  of  Henry  James,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  M.  Auguste  Rodin. 

WYOMING  VALLEY  CAMERA  CLUB 

Entry-blanks  have  been  issued  for  the  Sixth 
Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Camera 
Club,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.  The  jury  of  selec- 
tion is  to  consist  of  William  H.  Walker,  Arthur 
W.  Dow,  and  Edward  Penfield.  Any  further 
information  may  be  had  from  R.  L.  Litch,  Sec- 
retary, 72  North  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn. 

GOLD  AND  SIL\’ER  MEDALS  FOR  A 
COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITION 
OF  GENRE  PICTURES 
Offered  by  the  Crit  Publishing  Co.,  Williams- 
port, Penn. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  CONTEST 

To  Stimulate  art  photography,  the  Grit  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Williamsport,  Penn.,  offers 
a gold  and  a silver  medal  for  photographic  art 
studies,  in  a competition  open  to  jirofessional 
and  amateur  photographers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  entries  to  be  made  through  the 
Photographers’  .Association  of  Pennsylvania  and 
exhibited  at  the  .Association’s  e.xhibilion  to  be 
held  at  Williamsport,  Penn.,  .Ajjr.  23-2^,  1007. 

Subjects — Choice  of  subjects  shall  lie  with 
contestants,  the  only  limitation  being  that  pho- 
tographs shall  be  “life  ” studies;  that  is,  contain 
as  the  principal  figures  one  or  more  men,  women 
or  children.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that 
the  photographs  tell  stories  easily  to  be  under- 
stood, illustrate  familiar  adages,  sayings,  phrases, 
or  be  emblematical  or  typical;  in  other  words, 
what  are  known  as  genre  pictures.  But  the 
treatment  must  be  original  in  everv  way,  so  that 
the  pictures  pos.sess  artistic  individuality,  and 
be  in  every  sense  the  work  of  the  artist  competing. 

Size  — The  minimum  dimensions  of  negatives 
have  been  fixed  at  8 x 10,  smaller  negatives  oper- 
ating to  the  disadvantage  of  artists  who  de.sire 
strength  of  detail  as  well  as  fjrominenre  of  prin- 


cipal figures.  This  limitation  excludes  enlarge- 
ments, which  are  always  unsatisfactory  from  the 
critical  stand])oint.  The  ma.ximum  dimensions 
are  at  the  option  of  competitors,  who  are  best 
able  to  judge  of  size  necessary  to  produce  sub- 
jects most  effectively. 

Printing  — Prints  may  be  made  on  any  paper 
selected  by  contestants,  but  every  detail  should 
be  brought  out  in  the  print.  The  aim  should  be 
to  show  the  merits  of  the  work  to  best  advantage. 

Mounting  — Mounts  are  wholly  optional  with 
contestants,  those  most  effective  being  especially 
desiraljle.  While  tastes  in  this  direction  will  be 
appreciated,  mounting,  beyond  certain  essentials, 
will  have  no  weight  in  awarding  prizes.  Photo- 
graphs may  be  framed,  but  without  glass. 

Entries  — Contestants  shall  enter  their  pho- 
tographs, three  in  each  and  every  entry,  by  send- 
ing W'ritten  notice  on  or  before  .Apr.  20,  7907,  to 
the  .Secrelaiw  of  the  Photographers’  .As.sociation 
of  Pennsylvania  at  V’illiamsport,  Penn.,  to  wdiom 
their  pictiux's  should  be  sent,  e.\]iress  ]irepaid, 
such  notice  giving  suljects,  size,  kind  of  i)rints 
and  full  iiddress  of  contestant  on  blanks  pre- 
viously secured  <7f  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
Association;  or  of  Grit  Publishing  Co.,  Williams- 
port, Penn.  .A  duplicate  notice  shall  also  be  sent 
to  Grit  Publishing  Co.,  to  which  must  be  given 
first  option  to  purchase,  at  prices  mutually  sati.s- 
factory,  any  picture  entered  in  this  competition. 

Exhibition  — Pictures  regularly  entered  will 
be  hung  as  adviintagcously  as  possible  by  the 
officers  of  the  .Association,  in  space  provided  for 
this  contest. 

Prizes  — The  prizes  for  this  contest  will  be: 
first,  one  gold  medal,  suitably  designed  and  en- 
graved, actual  vidue  fifty  dollars:  seconrl,  silver 
medal,  suitably  designed  and  engi-aved,  actu;il 
value  twenty-five  dollars.  These  medals  will  be 
given  by  Grit  Iffiblishing  Co.  to  the  contestants 
awxarded  first  and  second  prizes  respectively. 
(If  cash  is  preferred,  the  equivalents  in  gold 
money  will  be  given.) 

Awards  — .Awards  will  be  made  bv  a committee 
consisting  of  three  judges  of  the  Photographers’ 
.Association  of  Pennsylvania  and  two  named  by 
Grit  Publishing  Co.,  all  well  qualified  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  photographic  art  studies. 
.Awards  in  this  contest  will  be  made  before  the 
opening  of  the  conveiition.  This  rule  will  be 
strictly  enforced. 

This  contest  in  photographic  art  studies  has 
the  apj)rov;d  aufl  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Photographers’  .Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  a|)j)reciatc  the  generous  spirit 
of  encouragemei7l  to  photographers  giveii  by 
Grit  Publishing  Co.,  and  have  pledged  themselves 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  competitifin 
a success. 

For  further  information  concerning  entries, 
apf)ly  to  E.  K.  Seavy,  secretary  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ .Association  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Castle,  Penn.,  ])revious  to  .Apr.  20,  1907. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Photog- 
raphers’ Association  of  America  met  in  exec- 
utive session  at  the  Deckel  Hotel,  Dayton,  O., 
Jan.  22,  1Q07,  to  arrange  for  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Convention,  all  officers  present.  C.  J. 
Van  Deventer,  President,  C.  L.  Lewis,  First 
Vice-President;  .A..  T.  Proctor,  Second  Vice- 
President;  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer;  Frank  V'. 


Medlar,  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  SF.CRET.4RY 

Received  on  old  accounts .$24.50 

for  floor-space,  1906  1,830.00 

for  desk-space,  1906 223.00 

for  advertising,  1906 691.00 

for  all  other  privileges,  1906  . . . 32.00 


$2,800.50 

Paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows  2,800.50 

Outstanding  accounts  52.50 

treasurer’s  report 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1906 $4,818.54 

Received  from  secretary,  1906  2,800.50 

Received  from  memberships  and  dues  2,463.00 
Sale  of  ladies’  pins  47-25 


$10,129.29 

Paid  out  on  Vouchers  Nos.  583  to  660  5,757.55 


Balance  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1907  $4,371.74 

President  Van  Deventer  appointed  C.  L.  Lewis 
and  A.  T.  Proctor  to  audit  accounts  of  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  were  found  correct,  and 
approved. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Twenty-seventh  .An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Photographers’  .Associ- 
ation of  America  be  held  August  6,  7,  8 and  9, 
in  the  Steele  Educational  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

From  the  numerous  letters  received,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  not  in  favor  of  prizes, 
which  guided  the  Board  in  their  decision  to  offer 
no  prizes  the  coming  year.  However,  these  opin- 
ions were  not  averse  to  recognizing  merit  in  any 
other  way  than  by  giving  prizes  of  intrinsic 
value. 

The  unusual  interest  manifested  in  the  last 
Salon  Exhibit  has  led  the  Board  to  continue 
this  feature  at  the  Dayton  Convention,  but  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  twenty-five  pictures 
so  selected  are  not  to  be  rated,  all  honors  to  rest 
equally  on  ^lictures  so  selected.  A Certificate  of 
•Award  will  be  given  to  all  receiving  Salon 
Honors. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  passed  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Convention,  the  Association  this 
year  offers  $100  in  golfl  to  be  awarded  to  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  exhibiting  the  best  in- 
vention, appliance,  formula  or  jiroccss,  not 
heretofore  shown  at  a National  Convention;  and 
in  addition  thereto  will  give  $50  in  gold  to  the 


inventor  of  such,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided 
he  be  other  than  the  party  e.xhibiting  same. 

It  was  decided  that  $200  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  to  carry 
out  plans  maturing  for  the  entertainment  of 
members. 

The  board  ordered  that  official  ballot-slips 
be  used  in  the  election  of  officers,  and  that  no 
other  than  this  official  ballot  be  recognized. 

RULES  .AND  regulations 

1.  Exhibits  may  be  framed  or  unframed,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  e.xhibitor. 

2.  Exhibits  shall  consist  of  two  classes  — 
Salon  and  Complimentary. 

3.  The  Salon  class  shall  consist  of  salable 
portraits.  The  exhibitor  shall  be  prepared  to 
affirm  that  his  negatives  were  made  for  a patron 
and  prints  sold  therejrom. 

4.  The  exhibit  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  pictures,  only  one  of 
which  may  be  selected  for  Salon  Honors. 

5.  In  the  Complimentary  class,  exhibitors 
are  requested  that  their  e.xhibits  shall  not  e.xceed 
twelve  prints.  No  other  restrictions. 

6.  Application  for  space  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment shall  be  made  to  C.  L.  Lewis,  1217  Mad- 
ison .Ave.,  Toledo,  O.,  First  Vice-President 
Photographers’  Association  of  America. 

7.  All  e.xhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid  to  C.  L. 
Lewis,  First  Vice-President  Photographers’  As- 
sociation of  America,  care  of  Steele  Educational 
Building,  Dayton,  O.,  and  must  reach  Dayton, 
O.,  on  or  before  Aug.  i,  1907. 

.Any  exhibits  not  received  by  August  i,  or  on 
which  all  charges  are  not  prepaid,  will  not  be 
accepted. 

8.  The  Association  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pictures  while  in  its 
charge,  but  special  precaution  ■nlll  be  taken  to 
assure  the  safe  return  of  all  e.xhibits  intrusted 
to  its  care. 

9.  No  e.xhibits  shall  be  removed  from  the  hall 
until  a iter  the  close  oj  the  Convention. 

Exhibitors  who  desire  to  personally  take 
charge  of  the  removal  of  their  exhibits  may  do 
so  only  by  permission  of  C.  L.  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  Hanging  Committee. 

10.  Box-covers  must  be  fastened  with  screws 
(not  nails),  and  the  e.xhibitor’s  home  address 
must  be  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover,  to  insure 
the  safe  return  of  e.xhibits. 

11.  To  become  a member  of  this  .Association, 
one  is  rei(uired  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  $5.00, 
$3.00  of  this  sum  is  the  membership  fee,  and 
$2.00  dues  for  current  year. 

To  retain  one’s  membership  the  annual  dues 
of  $2.00  must  be  paid  yearly. 

12.  Employees  are  required  to  pay  only  the 
dues  of  $2.00  to  become  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation, l)Ut  must  bear  a letter  of  endorsement 
from  their  employer,  or  be  identified  by  two 
active  members  of  the  As,sociation. 
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13.  Exhibits  for  the  Manufacturers’  and 
Dealers’  Department  should  be  shipped  care  of 
Frank  W.  Medlar,  Secretary  Photographers’ 
Association  of  America,  care  Steele  Educational 
Building,  Dayton,  O. 

All  charges  must  be  prepaid,  and  all  exhib- 
its must  be  in  place  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  6, 
1907. 

14.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer,  or  their  rep- 
resentative, will  be  permitted  to  transact  busi- 
ness on  the  floors  of  the  Convention  Hall  un- 
less he  or  they  rent  floor-space,  wall-space,  desk 
room  or  convention  privileges. 

15.  Manufacturers  and  dealers,  in  renting 
desk-space,  are  to  understand  that  this  consti- 
tutes their  only  pri^^leges,  and  whenever  extra 
tables  or  surrounding  floor-space  are  used  for  the 
display  of  their  goods  they  wll  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  floor  instead  of  desk-space. 

16.  AH  manufacturers,  dealers  or  their  rep- 
resentatives attending  the  Convention  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  Associate  Membership  fee 
of  $2.00. 

COMMITTEES 

Hotel  and  Accommodations — -A.  T.  Proctor, 
Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Entertainment  — A.  L.  Bowersox,  Chairman; 
J.  M.  Appleton,  C.  L.  Lewis,  J.  Zweifel,  F.  R. 
Barrows,  A.  Grossman. 

Decoration  and  Hall  — C.  L.  Lewis,  A.  T. 
Proctor,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Ladies’  Entertainment  — Mrs.  A.  L.  Bower- 
sox,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Mrs.  J.  Zweifel, 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Barrows,  Mrs.  C.  L.  I^evds. 

Membership  Buttons  — F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T. 
Proctor. 

Press  — Frank  W.  Medlar,  C.  L.  Lewis,  A. 
T.  Proctor. 

Transportation  — F.  R.  Barrows,  C.  L.  Lewis, 
A.  T.  Proctor. 

Printing  and  Advertising — - F.  R.  Barrows, 
Frank  W.  Medlar,  C.  L.  Lewis. 

Association  Review — F.  R.  Barrows,  A.  T. 
Proctor,  C.  L.  Lewis. 

Information  — F.  R.  Barrows,  Frank  W. 
Medlar. 

Local  Press  — A.  L.  Bow'ersox. 

Fr.4NK  W.  Medl.a.r,  Secretary. 

NECROLOGY 

The  death  is  recorded  of  Mr.  R.  Maynard, 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  aged  seventy-five  years,  one 
of  the  oldest  photographers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
His  studio,  as  well  as  his  extensive  photographic 
supply  business,  will  be  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Albert  H.  Maynard. 

TWO  FOR  ONE 

The  success  of  our  well-knowm  monograph, 
The  Practical  Photographer,  each  issue  devoted 
to  one  photographic  subject,  has  been  remark- 
able. Several  of  the  issues,  such  as  “Develop- 
ing and  Developer.s”  and  “Photographic  Re- 


touching,” were  exhausted  long  ago.  As  we 
frequently  have  demands  for  these  two  issues 
from  persons  washing  to  complete  the  set  — the 
entire  series  comprising  twenty  books  • — we 
make  the  following  offer; 

TWO  FOR  ONE 

which  means  that,  in  exchange  for  one  copy  of 
“Developing and  Developers”  or  “Photographic 
Retouching,”  in  good  condition  and  sent  to  us 
post-paid,  accompanied  with  five  cents  in  stamps 
(postage),  we  will  send,  post-paid,  two  copies  of 
The  Practical  Photographer  covering  different 
subjects,  except  Nos.  i and  2 — -“Trimming, 
Mounting  and  Framing”  and  “Printing  on 
Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers,”  of  which  we 
have  only  a limited  number  of  copies. 

ONE  FOR  ONE 

The  terms  of  this  exchange  are  as  follows; 
On  receipt  of  a well-preserved  copy  of  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  The  Photo-Er.a,  1906,  we  will 
send,  post-paid,  one  copy  of  The  Practical  Pho- 
tographer. Any  one  of  the  twenty  subjects  may 
be  selected,  except  Nos.  i,  2,  3 and  9. 

DR.  KARL  MUCK 

Dr.  Muck,  whose  excellent  portrait,  made 
for  us  by  J.  H.  Garo,  appears  in  this  issue  of 
The  Photo-Era,  is  the  prominent  musical 
figure  par  excellence  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  extremely  fortunate  to  secure  so  eminent 
and  successful  a musician  as  its  conductor,  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  relinquished  this  honorable 
position  last  year.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  friendly 
feeling  for  the  United  States  that  Emperor  Will- 
iam permitted  Dr.  Muck,  bound  by  contract 
to  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  Berlin,  one  year’s 
leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  accept,  even 
for  so  short  a term,  the  position  of  conductor 
of  the  most  superb  body  of  instrumentalists  in 
the  w’orld  — the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra . 
Dr.  Muck  has  for  a number  of  years  been  the 
chief  conductor  of  the  famous  Berlin  Opera 
Hou.se,  enjoying  also  a high  reputation  as  inter- 
preter of  great  orchestral  works.  As  leader  of 
Boston’s  famous  band,  he  is  not  only  fulfilling 
all  that  has  been  predicted  of  him,  but  proving 
himself  quite  the  equal  of  such  scholarly  and 
celebrated  musical  interpreters  as  Mottl,  Wein- 
gartner,  Steinbach,  Schuch  and  Colonne,  %vith 
w'hose  abilities  American  audiences  are  familiar. 

The  question  that  is  already  agitating  musi- 
cal Boston,  and  also  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  where  Dr.  Muck  has  greatly  en- 
deared himself  is.  Can  he  be  retained?  Can 
the  German  Emperor,  who  is  master  of  this 
musical  situation,  be  persuaded  to  yield  him 
to  America,  which  is  anxious  to  retain  him  ? We 
hope  that  this  interesting  problem  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  international  complications.  We 
have  already  a nut  to  crack  in  solving  the  Jap- 
anese school-question,  and  want  no  more  at 
present. 
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ROYAL  VELOX  PAPER 
This  is  a new  product  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  a heavy,  gelatine-coated  stock,  with 
a semi-rough  surface  and  a beautiful  grain,  that 
lends  itself  readily  to  broad,  artistic  effects.  We 
have  just  seen  some  prints  made  on  this  new 
gaslight  paper,  both  in  black  and  sepia.  A care- 
ful examination  shows  that,  while  beautiful  and 
mellow,  the  sepia  prints  — which  are  redevel- 
oped with  Velox  Redeveloper  — retain  all  the 
detail,  from  the  high-lights  down  to  the  deepest 
shadows,  that  are  visible  in  the  black-and- 
white  prints.  All  the  tonal  gradations  are  well 
marked.  Practical  workers  who  have  a predi- 
lection for  sepia  tones  know  the  difiSculty  of 
preserving  detail  and  tonal  gradations  in  this 
popular  tint.  The  new  Royal  Velox  presents 
no  troubles  of  this  kind. 

A NEW  TELEPHOTO-LENS 
The  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  Germany, 
some  time  ago  constructed  a rapid  objective  for 
distance  work,  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
regular  lens,  thus  obviating  a special  attach- 
ment. Dr.  Rudolph  and  Dr.  Wandersleb,  who 
work  out  the  optical  formulas  for  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Optical  Works,  have  lately  calculated  a new 
construction  for  a telephoto-lens,  especially 
adapted  to  hand-camera  work.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  this  new  lens  is  its  great  illumination  and 
consequent  working-rapidity,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  appeal  very  strongly  to  persons  who 
wish  to  directly  photograph  animals  in  the  open, 
and  do  work  of  a similar  nature.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  photographing  objects  from  great 
heights,  such  as  from  balloons.  The  instrument 
has  a relative  opening  of  F/14  and  a focal 
length  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The  bellows 
needs  to  be  extended  only  about  six  inches.  By 
merely  unscrewing  the  regular  lens  of  a cam- 
era, this  new  telephoto-lens  may  be  used  di- 
rectly in  its  place,  providing  the  flanges  are  in- 
terchangeable. The  focusing  is  effected  by 
means  of  a scale  in  the  usual  way.  Highly  suc- 
cessful work  has  already  been  achieved  with 
this  new  lens,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  in  great 
demand  among  photographic  specialists. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXHIBITION 
The  New  England  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Association  holds  its  second  annual  e.xhibition 
at  the  Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Mass., 
Mar.  30  to  Apr.  13,  1907.  So  many  of  our  work- 
ers are  interested  in  fishing  and  hunting  with 
the  camera  that  this  exhibition  will  undoubtedly 
appeal  to  them  very  strongly,  especially  as  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  has  promised  to 
make  this  exhibition  the  most  complete  and 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The 
displays  will  be  divided  into  these  groups:  Group 
A will  be  devoted  to  Forestry;  Group  B,  to  Food 
and  Game  Fishes;  Group  C,  to  Animals;  Group 
D,  to  Game,  Song  and  Insectivorous  Birds; 


Group  E,  Trade  Exhibits;  Group  F,  Art  Asso- 
ciated with  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game;  Group 
G,  Loan  Exhibits.  Group  F will  interest  pho- 
tographers particularly  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous oil-paintings,  water-colors  and  photo- 
graphs which  will  comprise  this  department. 
No  doubt  a visit  to  this  exhibition  will  inspire 
many  of  our  workers,  given  to  photography  in 
forest,  field  and  stream,  with  new  ideas.  We 
therefore  suggest  that  those  who  can  conve- 
niently do  so  visit  the  above-named  exhibition, 
early  in  April. 

PRINTS  FOR  REPRODUCTION 

It  frequently  happens  that  a photographic 
print  does  not  receive  full  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  half-tone  engraver,  simply  because  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
half-tone  process.  In  every  case,  whenever 
possible,  workers  are  requested  to  send  us,  to- 
gether with  a sepia  original,  if  that  be  the  one 
submitted,  another  printed  in  black  and  white, 
with  all  the  gradations  that  are  desired  to  be 
retained.  The  print  that  will  yield  all  the  de- 
sirable quahties  of  the  negative,  and  is  preferred 
to  all  others  by  the  half-tone  engraver,  is  one 
made  on  some  good  glossy  paper  capable  of 
giving  full  detail  and  softness,  without  undue 
contrasts.  Even  if  such  a print  deviates  slightly 
from  pure  black  and  white,  approaching  a gray 
or  slightly  brown  color,  it  does  not  seriously 
matter;  but  it  appears  that  the  middle  tones 
and  details  in  the  shadows  photograph  much 
better  when  the  tone  of  sepia  prints  is  imiform. 
Besides,  they  require  much  less  exposure  in  the 
process,  a feature  that  commends  itself  very 
highly  to  the  photo-engraver. 

In  the  case  of  a print  in  sepia  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  middle  tones  runs  towards  the  shad- 
ows, which  do  not  retain  their  tonal  values  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye.  To  overcome  this  defect 
— for  it  is  a defect  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  half- 
tone engraver  — ■ the  latter  is  to  work  for  a flat 
reproduction  and  through  the  medium  of  bur- 
nishing try  to  restore,  in  a measure,  the  lost 
gradations.  Almost  any  one  is  lost  to  the  beau- 
ties of  a fine  sepia  print,  and  the  requirements  of 
a print  needed  for  reproduction  rarely  occur  to 
him.  In  some  cases  this  means  for  us  to  ob- 
tain prints  other  than  strong  sepia  impressions, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  them  justice, 
however  beautiful  they  appear  to  the  eye.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  charming  prize  photograph, 
“Revery,”  by  Brock  & Koonce,  which  appeared 
in  these  pages.  Its  strong  sepia  color  did  not 
favorably  impress  the  half-tone  engraver,  one 
of  the  most  skilful  in  the  business.  He  made 
repeated  trials,  and  the  best  he  could  do  was 
the  result  which  we  were  obliged  to  use  in  the 
last  issue.  It  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the 
superb  original,  and  we  regret  this  exceedingly, 
as  we  very  much  desired  our  readers  to  obtain 
a favorable  impression  of  this  portrait. 
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THE  THIRD  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 

WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 

Art  Editor  0}  the  Boston  Transcript 

The  Third  American  Photographic  Salon,  which,  at  this  writing,  is 
still  on  its  circuit  of  the  chief  cities,  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Societies,  comprising  twelve 
organizations  in  as  many  different  places.  From  the  275  pictures  in 
this  exhibition  the  editor  of  Photo-Era  has  chosen  fourteen  representa- 
tive specimens  of  native  work  for  reproduction  here,  a group  of  photographs 
which  shows  a pleasant  variety  of  landscape  and  figure  motives,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  represent  fairly  the  modern  tendencies  of  artistic  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. One  of  these  tendencies  is  to  create  illustrations  of  life  — not  anecdotic 
subjects,  with  a beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  story,  involving  too  much  ob- 
vious machinery,  but  illustrations  in  the  sense  that  the  works  of  the  Central 
Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance  are  illustrative  rather  than  decorative,  as 
has  been  ingeniously  set  forth  by  Mr.  Berenson,  who,  however,  speaks  with  some 
unwarranted  scorn  of  “mere”  illustrators.  I fancy  that  there  is  a future  for 
photographic  illustration,  but  I do  not  mean  the  kind  of  illustration  that  is  hitclied 
up  with  letter-press  as  a running-mate.  What  I have  in  mind  is  the  illustrating, 
not  of  a story,  not  of  any  written  text,  but  of  the  “real  thing,”  which  is  life  it- 
self. But  let  us  adduce  some  concrete  examples. 

What  makes  Mr.  Brookins’s  “Transport  of  Man”  so  interesting  as  a pic- 
ture ? It  is  a scene  which  is  sordid  enough,  common  and  familiar  enougli,  and 
in  actuality  would  be  viewed  inattentively,  if  not  impatiently.  I am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  artist  is  to  be  credited  with  what  is  good  in  the  composition 
of  it,  for,  of  course,  we  all  know  that  good  compositions  will  sometimes  happen 
in  the  most  casual  manner;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  he  had  got  a good  com- 
position, once  the  plate  was  developed.  The  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  spaces 
in  this  picture  are  distinctly  pictorial;  the  steam  and  smoke,  the  traces  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  the  shining  rails,  all  contribute  to  the  effect;  and,  as  in  manv 
paintings  (a  notable  example  being  Turner’s  famous  “Rain,  Steam  and  Speed, 
Great  Western  Railway,”  in  the  National  Gallery),  ol)jects  in  themselves  of  no 
beauty  of  form,  whatever,  are  so  brought  into  the  scheme  of  light  and  shade,  as 
to  assume  an  undeniable  pictorial  value.  As  an  illustration,  then,  we  have  in 
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this  plate  a record  of  how  a Cliieago  railroad-yard  looks  — a network  of  tracks, 
long  strings  of  cars,  a puffing  locomotive  and  a jumble  of  buildings  in  the  back- 
ground — truly  a most  unpromising  subject,  it  would  seem,  yet,  as  is  evident, 
capable  of  living  made  into  a picture  of  artistic  merit,  and  so,  linally,  another 
proof  added  to  the  already  abundant  testimony  of  every  day’s  experience  that 
the  motive  is  of  little  conseijuence  compared  with  its  treatment,  and  that  all  is 
iirist  that  comes  to  the  art-mill. 

Somewhat  like  Mr.  Brookins’s  picture  in  spirit  is  Mr.  Will  D.  Brodhun’s 
“Unofficial  lns])ector,’’  with  the  sitting  figure  of  an  idle  man  perched  on  a high 
scaffolding  in  the  foreground,  watching  the  work  of  the  teamsters  below  him. 
It  seems  to  tell  a story,  Imt  it  does  so  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner  as  to  leave 
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the  purport  of  it  largely  to  the  imagination  of  the  observer,  a ])ec  uliarity  which, 
though  tantalizing,  has  its  artistic  parallel  in  literary  fiction,  which  is  usually 
deemed  superior  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  excessive  definiteness.  One  can  see 
readily  that  there  are  minor  ]>oints  in  which  Mr.  Hrodhun’s  comjiosition  might 
be  improved;  but  I think  the  vagueness  of  his  intention,  so  far  as  the  story  goes, 
mav  be  set  down  as  a merit.  That  there  may  or  may  not  be  a storv  is  an  o])en 
question;  it  is  possible  to  read  a story  into  the  jdeture,  but  then  we  must  not  for- 
get the  Needy  Knife-grinder,  who  dashes  our  romance  to  the  ground  witli  his: 
“Story?  God  bless  vou,  I ’ve  none  to  tell,  sir.” 

Dr.  Albert  R.  Benedict’s  jiicture  of  “The  Man  on  the  Box”  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt;  his  hero  is  not  dreaming  of  anything  more  romantic  than  the  day’s  wage; 
in  fact,  a cabby  seems  almost  more  like  a jjiece  of  mechanism  than  a human  in 
dividual.  But  we  must  comjiliment  the  artist  on  the  extremely  ])icturesque  sil 


houette  of  this  picture,  in  which  the  dark  masses  take  their  places  so  well  against 
the  light,  and  in  which  the  relative  scale  of  all  the  objects  is  so  well  maintained. 

Over-obviousness  of  intention  is  exemplified  in  the  picture  by  Katherine 
Bingham,  entitled  “Responsibility.”  This  is  a type  of  the  illustration  which 
deliberately  and  definitely  sets  out  to  impress  its  sentiment  upon  us,  and  oh, 
what  a threadbare,  hackneyed,  stale  and  thousandth-told  tale  it  tells!  I cannot 
say  it  is  badly  done  in  this  instance;  as  a photograph  it  must  take  high  rank 
among  the  best;  but  I feel  that  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  low,  tremulous 
music  on  the  violins,  by  a hollow  bass  voice  saying,  “My  che-y-l-d,  where  is 
my  che-y-l-d?”  and  the  footlights  should  be  turned  down,  while  even  the  news- 
boys in  the  gallery  cease  eating  peanuts  to  indulge  their  emotion. 

G.  C.  Elmberger’s  “The  Gravel-gatherers”  celebrates  the  artistical  aspects 
of  labor  in  the  open;  the  good  points  about  the  photograph  are  numerous.  It  is 
a first-rate  composition,  not  at  all  usual;  the  atmosphere  is  delightful,  the  gray 
tone  of  the  print  very  handsome;  I could  hardly  suggest  any  improvement;  even 
the  men’s  suspenders  seem  to  justify  their  existence.  The  broken  reflections 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  are  almost  worthy  of  Winslow  Homer.  George 
Buttler’s  “Waiting  for  a Load”  is  another  labor-motive,  simply  made  up,  with 
a good  suggestion  of  the  textures  of  the  loosely-strewn  hay,  and  an  attractive 
veil  of  gray  atmosphere  softening  the  distance. 

Lee  H.  Keller’s  “The  Still  Night”  shows  a bit  of  a snow-covered  New  York 
square  or  park  by  the  spectral  light  of  the  arc-lamps,  and  brings  out  in  an  in- 
teresting way  the  curious  pattern  of  cast  shadows  of  tree  stems  and  boughs  upon 
the  trodden  surface  of  the  snow.  A remarkable  snowy  landscape  is  John  Chis- 
lett’s  “Snow  Shadows.”  Of  all  the  wonderful  photographs  of  this  class  of  sub- 
jects, this  is  the  most  wonderful.  The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  gradations 
in  the  shadows  and  texture  of  the  snow  are  truly  extraordinary.  Again,  I must 
commend  the  “Winter  Stream,”  by  R.  E.  Weeks,  a photograph  which  is  to  be 
set  down  as  poetical  in  its  exciuisite  lines,  its  suggestions  of  nature’s  whimsical 
loveliness. 

The  trees  and  the  stream  in  William  T.  Knox’s  “Where  the  Brook  Winds 
Through  the  Aleadow”  are  sylvan  and  enticing.  To  say  that  this  landscape 
makes  us  long  to  be  in  such  a spot  is  praise  enough.  “The  Dawn  of  Day,”  by 
William  H.  Zerbe,  is  a landscape  in  which  a lierd  of  cows  fording  a creek  play  an 
important  part.  It  is  an  agreeable  pastoral  subject.  “In  Turkish  Waters,”  by 
William  H.  Phillips,  is  a marine  piece,  in  which  the  details  are  slurred  and  the 
masses  make  the  ])icture.  Would  not  a little  clearer  definition  have  made  this 
more  interesting? 

“A  I.aborer,”  by  W.  H.  Evans,  suffers  slightly  from  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  model.  The  lines  are  a bit  top-heavy  where  the  figure  and  its  burden 
come  against  the  sky.  Louis  Fleckenstein’s  “A  Alaid  of  the  Frontier”  is  a 
charming  girl’s  head,  with  flowing  hair  framing  features  of  extreme  prettiness; 
the  eyes  and  mouth  especially  arc  fine.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  models  never 
had  such  pretty  lips  as  this  girl’s. 
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THE  GUM-BICHROMATE  PROCESS 

B.  F.  LANGLAND 

A Paper  Read  before  the  Wisconsin  Camera  Club 

WHEN  the  average  amateur  sees  the  above  title  over  an  article  in 
his  photographic  magazine  he  usually  passes  it  by  without  further 
attention,  thinking  it  some  of  that  terribly  scientific  “stuff”  that 
no  one  can  understand,  except  perhaps  a few  of  those  fellows  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  study  abstruse  chemical  problems.  But  that  is 
where  he  is  mistaken;  if  he  would  look  into  the  process  a little,  he  would  find 
that  instead  of  being  an  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  one,  as  many  are  apt 
to  believe,  it  is  really  very  simple  and  remarkably  cheap  when  compared  with 
many  of  the  other  printing-methods.  However,  much  that  has  been  published 
concerning  it  would  lead  the  reader  to  think  it  a very  complicated  and  expen- 
sive method  of  making  prints. 

The  object  of  my  demonstration  to-night  is  to  show  how  mistaken  this  im- 
pression is,  and  to  ])rove  what  a simple  printing-method  the  gum-bichromate 
process  really  is.  I shall  not  go  into  its  history  — except  to  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  printing-methods  known,  dating  back  to  1855  — nor  enter  into  an 
elaborate  explanation  of  the  chemistry  of  the  process,  nor  expatiate  on  its  various 
modifications,  as  almost  every  worker  in  gum  has  some  pet  variation  which  he 
thinks  produces  better  results  than  the  other  fellows’  ways. 

The  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  gum  arabic,  when  mixed  with  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  and  exjjosed  to  light,  becomes  insoluble  in  water.  So, 
if  a sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with  a mixture  of  gum  arabic,  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium and  some  suitable  pigment,  and  is  exposed  to  light  under  a negative,  the 
coating  becomes  more  or  less  insoluble  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that 
has  acted  upon  it.  Then  if  the  exposed  paper  is  placed  in  a tray  of  water,  the 
coating,  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  denser  proportions  of  the  neg- 
ative, will  dissolve  away,  leaving  on  the  paper  that  which  has  been  made  insol- 
ul)le  by  the  action  of  light,  thus  giving  a positive  print  in  color.  By  this  process 
prints  in  any  color,  or  in  two  or  more  colors,  can  be  made  easily,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  allowing  the  worker  greater  scope  for  modifications,  changes 
and  for  the  display  of  individuality  than  any  of  the  other  printing-methods. 
Prints  by  this  medium  are  as  permanent  as  anything  made  on  paper  can  be. 

The  essential  chemicals  needed  for  gum  printing  arc  few  and  cheap;  viz., 
gum  arabic,  bichromate  of  ])Otassium  and  the  pigments  for  coloring.  Gum  arabic 
costs  seventy-five  cents  ]jer  pound,  which  would  last  a lifetime,  while  an  ounce 
will  answer  to  start  with.  Bichromate  of  potassium  costs  forty  cents  per  ounce, 
an  ample  quantity  for  a beginner.  The  pigments,  or  colors,  can  be  very  cheap 
or  quite  expensive,  but,  fortunately,  the  cheap  colors  make  just  as  good  prints 
as  the  expensive  ones.  A large  package  of  lampblack  can  be  obtained  for  five 
cents,  and  Venetian  red,  burnt  umber,  yellows,  blues  and  many  other  colors, 
such  as  the  house-painters  use,  can  Ije  had  for  a few  cents  per  pound. 
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Any  paper  that  will  stand  soaking  in  water  can  be  used,  and  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  sizing  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  a cheap  grade  of  drawing-paper 
that  answers  very  well.  I obtained  a package  of  a hundred  sheets,  8 x lo  inches 
in  size,  for  twenty  cents.  Many  of  my  best  prints  have  been  made  on  this  paper. 

The  brush  I use  for  coating  the  paper  is  an  ordinary  bristle  brush  an  inch 
and  one-half  in  width.  I have  used  it  for  several  years,  and,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  it  cost  me  ten  cents. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a cup  or  saucer  may  be  used  for  mixing  the  necessary 
solutions,  but  a small  mortar  and  pestle  will  be  found  very  convenient.  A few 
thumb-tacks  or  pins,  a piece  of  pine  board  to  pin  the  paper  on  for  coating,  a 
tray  that  will  stand  hot  water  and  a small  round  camel’s-hair  brush  for  local 
development  represent  the  sum  total  of  what  is  essential  for  the  making  of  a 
gum  print.  Of  course,  there  are  many  things  that  are  convenient  to  have  at  hand 
when  working  in  gum.  It  can  be  made  an  expensive  process,  if  one  chooses  to 
make  it  so,  but,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  just  as  good  prints  can  be  made 
with  the  cheapest  outfit  as  can  be  made  with  the  most  expensive.  It  is  the  man 
who  uses  the  outht,  and  not  the  outfit,  that  makes  the  pictures. 

When  the  desire  to  make  gum  prints  seizes  me,  I take  a quantity  of  gum 
arabic,  see  that  it  is  clean,  place  it  in  a small  wide-mouthed  bottle,  jiut  in  cold 
water  — just  enough  to  a little  more  than  cover  the  gum  — then  put  it  away 
for  a day  or  two  (gum  arabic  dissolves  slowly).  After  the  gum  is  dissolved,  I 
sometimes  strain  it  through  a piece  of  muslin,  although  this  is  not  strictly  nec- 
essary. This  gum  solution  will  keep  fairly  well  for  a month  or  more. 

For  the  bichromate  solution  I take  a few  of  the  crystals  and  place  them  in 
a bottle  with  a few  ounces  of  water.  If  the  crystals  all  dissolve,  I put  in  enough 
more  so  that  a few  will  remain  undissolved;  then  I am  sure  I have  a saturated 
solution.  This  solution  keeps  very  well  if  placed  in  dark-colored  bottles,  or  if 
kept  in  a dark  place. 

When  the  gum  has  dissolved,  I pour  a little  of  it  into  the  mortar,  and  then 
put  in  as  much  of  the  pigment  I am  going  to  use  as  I tliink  will  give  me  the  dark- 
est tint  wanted  in  the  finished  print,  for  in  this  process  one  l)egins  with  the  dark- 
est shadows  and  washes  down  to  the  highest  lights.  I grind  up  the  gum  and 
pigment  thoroughly,  then  try  the  color  on  a piece  of  waste  paper,  and,  if  too 
light,  add  more  ])igment,  and  if  too  dark,  add  more  gum.  Finally,  I add  as  much 
of  the  bichromate  solution  as  is  necessary  to  thin  down  the  gum  and  pigment 
to  that  state  of  fiuidity  which  is  required  for  making  a successful  coating.  It 
should  be  about  the  consistency  of  majfie  syrup.  A few  trials  will  teach  one 
more  about  this  than  any  amount  of  description.  Most  writers  on  gum  printing 
give  the  impression  that  coating  the  paper  is  a very  difficult  matter,  but  it  will 
not  be  found  so  if  the  solution  is  of  the  right  consistency. 

To  coat  the  paper,  pin  it  to  the  coating-board,  stretching  it  as  smoothly  as 
possible;  fill  the  brush  fairly  full  of  the  coating-solution  better  a little  too 
much  than  too  little  — and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Then,  beginning  at  the  top, 
brush  lightly  but  firmly  from  left  to  right,  having  each  stroke  slightly  overlap 
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the  previous  one,  until  the  bottom  is  reached;  finally,  repeat  the  operation, 
brushing  from  top  to  bottom,  more  and  more  lightly,  as  the  coating  dries  rapidly. 
The  coating-process  should  be  completed  within  a minute  or  two.  Then  hang 
the  paper  up  in  the  dark  to  dry.  This  process  will  take  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes,  when  the  paper  can  be  put  away  in  a book  under  pressure  until  wanted 
for  printing. 

The  coating  can  be  done  in  full  lamplight  or  gaslight,  as  the  coating-solution 
is  not  sensitive  to  light  while  wet,  and  not  at  all  to  gaslight,  as  far  as  I have 
observed. 

Paper  coated  in  this  matter  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a month  or  six 
weeks  if  kept  free  from  moisture.  In  fact,  I believe  that  paper  kept  for  a week 
or  so  after  coating  works  better  than  that  which  has  been  freshly  sensitized. 
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Printing  the  paper,  when  the  lighter  colored  pigments  are  used, can  be  judged 
about  as  blue  prints  or  platinum  prints  arc  judged.  When  the  shadow  portions 
show  quite  distinctly,  the  printing  has  been  suflicicnt.  But  with  the  darker  cob 
ors,  no  image  is  visible  until  after  development.  Gum  bichromate  paper  is  of 
about  the  same  sensitiveness  as  Solio  or  similar  ])rinting-out  papers,  and  if  a 
piece  of  Solio  is  printed  out  under  the  same  negative,  or  one  of  like  density,  to 
about  the  depth  usually  printed  for  ])roofs  on  these  pa])ers,  the  gum  paper  ex- 
posed for  the  same  length  of  time  will  be  ])roperly  printed. 

Development  shouhl  ordinarily  take  jdace  immediately  after  printing,  es- 
pecially if  the  print  has  been  fully  exjiosed,  as  the  chemical  action  set  up  by  the 
exposure  to  light  continues,  and  the  print,  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  will 
become  insoluble.  This  continuation  of  the  chemical  action  has  some  advan- 
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tages,  as,  if  you  are  pressed  for  time  during  daylight,  you  can  give  a short  ex- 
posure in  the  morning,  and,  depending  upon  the  continuation  of  the  chemical 
action  to  complete  exposure,  develoj:)  at  night. 

The  developing  is  done  in  water  of  various  temperatures.  A print  properly 
exposed,  placed  face  down  in  a tray  of  cold  water,  will  develop  without  further 
attention  in  from  five  to  thirty  minutes.  A print  which  it  is  desired  to  change, 
modify  or  develop  by  the  brush,  should  have  a longer  exposure  than  one  which 
is  to  develop  by  itself,  as  in  that  way  you  have  a greater  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  print.  Since  the  power  to  modify  the  prints  in  development  is  one  of  the 
prineijjal  advantages  of  the  gum  process,  care  should  be  taken  rather  to  over- 
expose than  otherwise. 

.-\fter  the  jjrints  have  been  in  the  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  turn  them 
face  up,  and,  if  the  portions  of  the  print  protected  from  light  by  the  edges  of  the 
printing-frame  have  begun  to  dissolve  away,  you  may  Ije  confident  that  the  coat- 
ing is  in  good  condition.  Then  if  you  are  going  to  develop  by  the  brush  method, 
leave  the  ]jrint  in  the  tray,  face  up,  under  water.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
making  the  first  touches  with  the  brush,  for,  if  the  print  should  happen  to  be 
underexposed,  a touch  might  spoil  it.  If  anything  like  the  proper  exposure  has 
been  given,  the  brush  may  be  used  very  freely  while  the  print  is  under  water.  If 
the  print  is  too  slow  in  coming  up,  raise  the  temperature  by  adding  warm  water. 
In  extreme  cases  boiling  water  may  have  to  be  used.  When  the  print  has  been 
developed  to  your  satisfaction,  remove  it  from  the  water  and  place  it,  face  up, 
on  some  inclined  surface  to  drain  and  dry. 

Fixing  is  unnecessary,  as  the  Inchromate  that  remains  in  the  print  will  do 
no  harm  and  the  slight  yellow  stain  is  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise.  But  if 
for  any  reason  you  should  wish  to  remove  the  remaining  bichromate,  it  may  be 
done  l)y  placing  the  print,  for  a few  minutes,  in  a five  j)er  cent  alum  or  hypo  bath. 

BROMIDE  PRINTS  BY  CONTACT 

T.  H.  FERGUSON 

Every  photographer  who  uses  bromide  paper  knows  that  the  weaker 
the  negative  the  weaker  should  be  the  light  in  which  it  is  printed,  in 
order  to  increase  the  contrast.  The  best  way  to  weaken  the  light  is  to 
increase  the  distance  from  its  source.  Two  feet  and  six  feet  will  be 
found  convenient  distances,  and  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
having  more  than  these  two  points  for  exposing.  With  the  same  negative,  ex- 
posures made  at  a distance  of  six  feet  will  require  nine  times  as  long  as  those 
made  at  two  feet.  This  is  the  only  variation  that  should  ever  be  made,  altera- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  developer  only  leading  to  the  production  of  feeble, 
imjjerfectly-developed  prints. 

A great  deal  can  often  be  effected,  however,  by  local  treatment  during  ex- 
posure. Eor  this  three  things  are  wanted  — a sheet  of  glass,  some  black  paper, 
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and  some  cardboard.  In  most  cases  the  cardboard  alone  will  do  all  that  is  re- 
cjuired.  After  giving  to  the  whole  of  the  plate  the  exposure  necessary  for  the 
parts  of  the  negative  that  need  the  least,  they  may  be  screened  by  holding  the 
cardboard  in  front  of  them  while  parts  which  want  further  exposure  receive 
it.  The  cardboard  need  not  be  held  in  contact  with  the  negative  — in  fact,  it 
is  better  not  to  do  so  — but  should  be  kept  moving  slightly.  If  it  is  a patch  in 
the  middle  of  the  negative  that  we  wish  to  screen,  a piece  of  black  paper  a little 
smaller  than  the  part  to  be  screened  must  be  cut  out,  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  glass  plate,  and  this  held  in  front  of  the  negative.  It  is  well  to  hold  cardboard 
or  glass  so  that  the  actual  shadow  can  be  seen  on  the  negative,  or  the  shading 
may  turn  out  to  have  been  carried  too  far  or  not  far  enough. 

It  is  not  always  realized  how  very  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  without  a 
sign  of  it  showing.  As  an  example  I may  mention  that  I have  a negative  of  a 
large  hall  with  a dark  roof,  and  lit  by  sunshine  streaming  in  from  windows  all 
down  one  side  of  it.  I can  give  twelve  seconds  to  the  timbered  roof,  and  then 
with  a piece  of  cardboard  with  a straight  edge  held  diagonally  so  as  to  expose 
the  floor  and  the  windows  mostly,  this  part  can  have  jour  minutes  more,  moving 
the  cardboard  so  as  to  avoid  a hard  line.  The  final  print  gives  no  indication  of 
any  local  treatment,  and  conveys  a good  idea  of  the  interior. 

The  developer  which  seems  to  be  the  best  for  bromide  paper  — ■ and  I have 
yet  to  And  a make  for  which  it  is  unsuited  — is  amidol.  I started  by  using  the 
formula  given  below,  and  except  that  I prefer  it  more  dilute,  as  being  more 
economical,  there  seems  no  need  for  a change  . It  is  made  up  of : 

Amidol  25  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  crystals  330  “ 

Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent  solution)  5 “ 

Water  20  ounces 

By  crushing  the  sulphite  it  dissolves  almost  directly  in  the  water,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  the  amidol  and  bromide  are  added.  After  allowing  a minute  or  two 
for  the  amidol  to  flissolve,  the  liquid  is  ready. 

I am  convinced  that  where  so  many  workers  in  bromide  go  astray  is  that 
they  import  into  the  development  of  bromide  prints  notions  gathered  from  the 
development  of  negatives.  Tins  will  not  do.  We  have  got  to  put  aside  all  ideas 
of  modifying  the  developer  and  of  stopping  development  sooner  or  later,  since 
these  all  interfere  with  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  result  if  they  are  put  into  prac- 
tice. The  print  may  be  soaked  in  water  till  quite  limp,  and  should  then  have  the 
developer  poured  over  it.  I do  not  care  to  use  the  above  developer  for  more  than 
two  prints,  so  as  little  as  is  needed  to  cover  the  jnint  is  taken,  and,  after  develop- 
ment, is  not  poured  back  to  the  general  bulk,  ljut  put  into  a measure  for  use  with 
one  more  j)rint,  and  is  then  thrown  away.  By  wetting  the  print  flrst,  an  ounce 
will  Ije  found  ample  for  a lialf-plate  print,  so  the  developer  is  not  a dear  one. 
The  great  thing  in  develoj)ing  is  to  carry  it  right  on  until  the  development  seems 
to  stop.  It  docs  not  quite  stop,  but  it  slows  down  so  much  that  a minute  more  or 
less  in  the  developer  at  that  stage  will  make  no  difference.  This  is  a sign  that  the 
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development  is  complete,  and  the  print  may  be  fixed.  If  the  print  is  a poor  one 
the  exposure  must  be  increased  or  decreased,  as  it  may  suggest.  The  hypo 
seems  to  darken  the  dark  parts  of  the  print  a little,  ink  not  very  much. 

In  the  previous  paragraph  I have  pointed  out  that  we  cannot  modify  the 
developer  and  stop  development  before  it  is  fully  accomplished,  since  either 
course  will  interfere  with  the  color  or  contrast  of  the  print.  In  doing  so  I am 
supposing  that  we  wish  to  make  bright,  clear,  strong  prints  — the  sort  that  the 
beginner,  at  least,  wishes  to  make.  Of  course,  if  delicate  gray  prints  or  other 
modifications  are  wanted,  we  can  get  them  by  making  suitable  alterations,  di- 
luting the  developer,  over-exposing  and  stopping  clcvelo{)ment  at  an  early  stage, 
or  by  changing  the  composition  of  the  developer.  But  this  would  form  mate- 
rial for  an  article  in  itself. 

An  acid  fixing-bath  I always  use,  adding  to  each  pint  of  the  hypo  solution 
(four  ounces  to  the  pint)  an  ounce  of  the  stock  acid  solution  made  up  of 

Sodium  sulphite  2 ounces 

Water 10  “ 

When  dissolved,  two  drams  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  Prints  should 
be  left  in  this  at  least  ten  minutes. 

The  defects  which  have  at  any  time  come  my  way  have  been  only  of  two 
kinds  — poor  color  and  brown  stains.  The  former  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
bromide  in  the  developer,  either  from  a mistake  in  making  it  up  in  the  first  in- 
stance or  from  using  the  developer  too  often,  since  developing  a print  increases 
the  bromide  in  the  developer.  The  latter  have  always  occurred  when  the  prints 
were  left  too  long  undisturbed  in  the  hypo.  I,  therefore,  prefer  to  move  them 
about  in  it  from  time  to  time,  not  giving  them  less  than  ten  minutes  nor  more 
than  twenty. 

The  only  cause  of  poor  prints  not  already  dealt  with  would  be  unsuitable 
negatives.  The  negative  must  be  right  to  start  with ; not  only  must  it  be  sharp, 
bright  and  clean,  but  it  must  have  the  right  amount  of  contrast  for  the  bro- 
mide process  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  it;  and  unless  it  does  so,  the  prints,  whatever 
we  may  do,  will  be  poor. — Photography,  London. 

ELMWOOD 

W.  PRENTISS  PARKER 
{Prize  Winner  — Literary  Com  petition) 

Elmwood  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  historical  spots  in  all  New 
England,  and  the  fact  that  it  still  retains  its  old-time  glory  is  most 
wonderful,  considering  the  era  of  jnogress  through  which  we  have 
been  passing  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  still  with  us  historical  houses 
where  the  changes  have  been  few,  even  to  the  surroundings,  such  as  the  Craigie- 
Longfellow  House;  a few  houses  in  I.exington  and  Concord;  the  Fairbanks 
House  in  Dedham;  the  Vassal-Adams  House  in  Quincy;  the  Rebecca  Nourse 
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House  in  Dan\'crs,  and  several  more.  The  majorit}^  of  the  colonial,  historical 
liouses  have  seen  sad  changes  or  entire  removal.  How  much  better  it  is  to  have 
one  of  our  old  landmarks  taken  down  than  to  turn  it  over  to  the  real-estate  spec- 
ulator, who,  ha\'ing  no  idea  of  the  historical,  remodels  it  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
modern  tenement  house.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  people  who  have 
saved  for  all  time  this  beautiful  home  of  the  Lowells.  It  certainly  is  a great  pleas- 
ure to  unex])ectedly  lieliold  an  old  colonial  estate  retaining  so  much  of  its  former 
a[)pearance  as  this  has.  It  embodies  more  of  the  idea  of  the  country-house  of  a 
jirovincial  magnate  than  is  easily  supjilied  to  the  limited  horizons  of  our  old 
acfiuaintances.  The  splendid  grove  of  ]>ines  is  a token  of  the  primitive  forest; 
the  nol)le  elms  seem  to  liend  their  heads  as  silent  messengers  of  protection. 

It  has  lieen  stated  that  tlie  house  was  built  by  Colonel  Thomas  Oliver  about 
1760,  but  as  the  estate  was  only  leased  by  him  until  about  1770,  when  he  acquired 
the  title  by  jjurchase  of  the  heirs  of  John  Stratton,  of  Watertown,  we  do  not 
give  full  credence  to  the  assertion.  The  house  is  of  wood,  of  three  stories,  and 
in  itself  without  distinctive  marks  of  any  style  of  architecture.  The  interior 
woodwork  is  jdain,  and  destitute  of  the  elaborate  carvings  seen  in  the  Long- 
fellow' or  Apthorp  houses.  Thomas  Oliver,  the  last  of  the  Lieutenant-Governors, 
dwelt  here  during  the  Revolution.  'Fhe  house  was  used  as  a hospital  after  the 
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battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  opposite  field  being  used  as  the  burying-ground  for 
such  as  died  here.  The  next  occupant  was  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  he  will  doubt- 
less be  remembered  for  the  curious  political  manipulation  of  the  map  of  old 
Massachusetts,  thus  being  the  means  of  introducing  the  word  “Gerrymander” 
into  our  political  vocabulary.  Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gerry  the  property  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Lowell,  father  of  the  poet.  The 
new  owner  greatly  improved  and  beautified  the  estate,  giving  it  the  name  of 
“Elmwood.”  Dr.  Lowell  was  pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston  for  more 
than  half  a century. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  West  Church:  “As  a couple  of  Jack  Tars  were 
passing  the  meeting-house  on  a Sunday,  olrserving  the  remains  of  the  steeple 
which  was  cut  down  by  the  British  troops  in  1775.  ‘Stop, Jack,’  says  one  of 
them.  ‘D — n my  eyes,  but  this  ship  is  in  distress;  she  has  struck  her  topmast! 
Let ’s  go  aboard  and  lend  her  a hand!’  Upon  which  they  went  in;  l)ut  finding 
no  assistance  was  required  of  them,  they  sat  down  until  the  service  ended.  On 
going  out  one  was  heard  to  say,  ‘Laith,  the  ship  we  thought  in  distress  has  the 
ablest  pilot  aboard  that  we  have  seen  for  many  a day!’” 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  Leb.  22,  1819,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1838  and  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  but  he  soon  gave  up  the  profession, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he 
visited  Europe,  and  in  the  winter  of  1854-1855  he  delivered  in  Boston  a course 
of  lectures  on  “The  British  Poets.”  On  the  estalfiishmcnt  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  in  1857,  Professor  Lowell  became  the  editor,  a position  he  held  about 
five  years. 

While  Lowell  is  distinguished  by  the  great  range  and  versatility  of  his  pow- 
ers, the  poems  written  on  nature,  the  birds  and  all  animal  life  breathe  such  a 
beautiful  sense  of  love  for  those  things  that  he  seems  almost  the  most  human  of 
poets.  To  the  dandelion  a verse  runs: 

“My  childhood’s  earliest  thoughts  are  linked  with  thee; 

The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  roljins’  song, 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 

Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long; 

And  I,  secure  in  chiklish  piety. 

Listened  as  if  I heard  an  angel  sing 

With  news  from  Heaven,  which  he  did  bring 

Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  cars. 

When  birds  and  flowers  and  I were  happy  j)airs.” 

His  great  love  for  his  home  and  all  that  a real  home  brought  him  is  told  in 
these  lines: 

“Ah,  dear  old  homestead!  Count  it  to  thv  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Fainter  came; 

One  elm  yet  bears  his  name,  a feathery  tree  and  tall” 

The  picture  of  the  study  of  Professor  Lowell  shows  the  true  American  type 
of  a man  whose  home  is  his  castle.  Surrounding  him  here  are  pictures  and  souve- 
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nirs  of  his  family  and  friends,  as  dear  to  him  as  their  memories.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  an  old  clock  by  Richard  Lowle,  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  dated  1654,  and  the 
old  family  furniture.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Spain; 
in  1879,  Minister  to  England.  While  in  England  he  was  a great  favorite,  and 
did  very  much  to  cause  the  English  people  to  think  better  of  us  Americans.  While 
his  term  was  not  wrought  with  momentous  questions  of  state  and  policy,  he 
seemed  to  have  that  gracious  way  of  winning  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  After  Lowell  returned  from  his  famous  career  in  England  to  his 
Cambridge  home,  in  style  not  unlike  that  of  the  homes  of  Longfellow,  some 
friends  who  had  met  him  in  the  country-houses  of  England,  visiting  him  in  Cam- 
bridge, were  surprised  that  a man  so  great  and  so  famous  could  be  content  to 
live  in  what  to  them  seemed  such  sordid  conditions.  They  could  not  understand 
Republican  simplicity,  contrasted  as  it  was  to  them  with  the  splendor  and  state 
of  high  life  in  England. 

“That  portion  of  my  life  more  choice  to  me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round  and  whole) 

Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can  be: 

The  artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 
Was  perfect;  so,  with  one  regretful  stroke. 

The  earthen  model  into  fragments  broke, 

And  without  her  the  impoverished  seasons  roll.” 


COPYRKUIT,  1907,  WILFREO  ,\.  FRENCH 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  SCIENCE 

TRANK  COLLINS  BAKER 


Photographs  by  Frank  M.  Woodruff 


o time  in  the  history  of  book-making  has  the  matter  of  illustrations 


■en  given  such  a prominent  place  as  at  the  present.  Few  books  or 


tance,  especially  when  the  subject  is  some  new  or  otherwise  notable  species. 
Until  the  advent  of  the  camera  the  naturalist  was  compelled  to  be  content  with 
lithographs  and  wood-cuts.  At  the  present  time,  fortunately,  he  may  select  from 
a number  of  photographic  processes  that  which  best  suits  his  subject  or  purse. 

In  the  present  paper  the  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  half- 
tone in  illustrating  papers  on  the  Mollusca.  The  mollusks  usually  have  been 
pictured  by  means  of  lithographs,  wood-cuts  or  zinc-etchings.  Many  of  these, 
while  fairly  accurate,  failed  to  show  the  exact  j)roportions  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  shell.  The  jiersonal  equation  is  sure  to  creep  in,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  two  artists  seldom  or  never  hgure  the  same  specimen  alike.  The  photo- 
graph eliminates  this  personal  equation  and  reproduces  the  object  with  lifelike 
fidelity. 

Very  few  photographers  seem  to  know  how  to  take  a good  picture  of  a small 
object  like  a shell.  The  artistic  feature  is  made  to  stand  out  in  such  a manner 
that  the  object  for  which  the  picture  is  taken  is  defeated;  i.e.,  a clear  definition  of 
every  part  of  the  shell.  The  artist  very  naturally  wishes  to  secure  a shadow,  as 
ordinarily  all  objects  cast  a shadow,  and  the  proper  adjustment  of  this  feature 
is  one  of  the  fine  points  in  a good  picture.  The  zoologist  wishes,  nay,  must  have, 
a figure  without  any  marked  shadow  on  the  shell  and  without  any  shadow  to 
mar  the  outlines.  This  much-desired  result  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
usual  methods  of  photography,  and  special  apparatus  must  be  provided.  The 
ordinary  method  is  to  attach  the  object  to  a card,  and  the  result  is  a black 
shadow  which  obscures  the  sharjj  outlines  of  the  shell,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  2,  which 
is  very  objectionable. 

The  method  in  use  by  the  writer  is  as  follows.  The  shell  is  attached  to  a 
clean  piece  of  glass,  which  is  placed  an  inch  or  two  away  from  and  in  front  of  a 
white  background.  The  camera  and  the  background  (which  is  attached  to  a 
wooden  frame  set  vertically)  are  placed  on  a wide,  horizontal  track  which  al- 
lows a good  play  for  distance,  so  that  the  picture  of  the  object  may  be  either 
enlarged  or  reduced.  This  apparatus  is  placefl  in  a gcod  light,  preferably  en- 
tering the  room  from  the  rear  of  and  a little  above  the  camera.  The  dia])hragm 
is  stopped  to  the  smallest  possii)le  limit  and  plenty  of  time  is  given  for  detail. 
The  result  is  such  a picture  as  Fig.  3,  in  which  shadows  are  eliminated  and  great 
detail  is  secured.  The  specimen  is  frequently  exposed  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
in  order  to  get  well  into  the  shadows  and  to  secure  all  possible  fletail.  Many 
times  a number  of  ex])0sures  must  be  made  before  a really  good  picture  is  secured ; 


papers  are  now  published  without  some  kind  of  illustration.  In  sci- 
entific contributions  accurate  illustrating  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 


FIG.  2 

POND  SNAILS LYMN^A 

SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  SHADOW 


FIG.  I 

SPINY  ROCK  SHELL  — MUREX 


FIG.  3 

POND  SNAIL  — LYMN/liA 
SHOWING  ABSENCE  OF  SHADOW 


FIG.  7 

POND  SN.ML  — LY.MX.KA 


FIG.  6 

SPINDF.  SHELL - 


FUSUS 


FIG.  4 

TRITON  SHELL  — CYMATTUM 


FIG.  5 

DRAWING  OF  HARP  SHELI.  - HARPA 
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hence  plenty  of  time  and  an  abundance  of  patient  enthusiasm  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  that  good  results  may  l)e  obtained. 

It  often  occurs  that  when  good  negatives  have  been  secured  the  photograph 
is  spoiled  for  reproduction  purposes  by  a too  dark  or  too  light  a print,  the  first 
obscuring  the  detail  and  the  latter  failing  to  bring  it  out.  Then,  again,  a good 
print  may  be  spoiled  by  the  half-tone  makers,  the  result  being  a muddy  and 
generally  indistinct  reproduction,  even  when  printed  on  good  photo-paper.  For 
zoological  figures  it  seems  advisable  to  use  a screen  of  high  numerical  mesh,  as 
this  gives  a greater  amount  of  detail  than  when  a coarser  mesh  is  used. 

The  figures  herein  shown  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  securing  ac- 
curate and  handsome  figures  of  mollusks.  Is  not  the  figure  of  the  Triton  shell 
(Fig.  4)  much  more  lifelike  than  the  figure  of  the  Harp  shell  (Fig.  5),  which 
looks  dead  in  comparison?  The  first  is  a picture  of  the  object  itself;  the  latter 
is  an  artist’s  idea  of  how  the  shell  looks  — and  the  artist’s  ideas  may  not  be, 
nay,  generally  are  not,  in  accord  with  characteristics  exhibited  by  the  specimens. 
I do  not  deny  that  good  drawings  can  and  have  been  made,  but  the  good  shell- 
artist  is  a rarity,  as  all  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  their  work  will  attest.  Re- 
cently, the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine  the  type  specimens  from  which  a cer- 
tain set  of  figures  were  made,  and  he  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  figures 
were  quite  unlike  the  actual  specimens,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  identi- 
fied from  the  figures  made  by  the  artist. 

There  have  been  several  notable  artists  who  have  produced  very  accurate 
illustrations  of  shells,  one  of  the  best  being  the  late  Dr.  McConnel,  who  pre- 
pared the  illustrations  for  many  of  the  molluscan  papers  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  best  of  shell-artists,  being,  in  addition,  an  accomplished  conchologist. 
His  excellent  drawings  may  be  seen  in  the  Shell  Monograph  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Bin- 
ney,  which  was  jjublished  liy  the  Smithsonian  Institution  some  forty  years  ago. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  for  ])rinting-purposes, 
albertype,  heliotyj)C,  etc.,  the  half-tone  is  probably  the  best  for  all  practical 
purposes  because  of  its  comparative  cheapness,  and  also  because  of  the  number 
of  times  a plate  may  be  used  without  damage  to  the  figures.  This  process  is 
now  largelv  used  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelpliia,  and  a large  number  of  very  excellent  half-tone  plates 
have  embellished  the  recent  publications  of  these  two  institutions,  giving  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  popularity  of  photographic  illustrations  among  scientific  men. 

The  figures  illustrating  this  paper  have  been  made  from  specimens  selected 
at  random  in  the  museum  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  well  illus- 
trate, it  is  thought,  the  suj)eriority  of  the  photograph  over  the  drawing.  A com- 
j)arison  of  these  figures  with  those  illustrating  monographs  and  general  papers 
on  the  Mollusca  ought  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. These  remarks  apj)ly  to  the  external  forms  of  shells.  There  arc  many 
very  minute  species  which  require  drawings;  and  details  of  structure,  as  well  as 
anatomical  illustration,  will  alwavs  require  the  aid  of  the  artist. 
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KALLITYPE  FOR  WINTER  LANDSCAPES 

JAMES  S.  ESCOTT 

The  progressive  amateur  who  practises  pliotography  from  pure  love 
of  it  is  usually  a true  artist  at  heart,  and,  as  such,  he  will  sooner  or 
later  chafe  at  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  printing-pa- 
pers on  the  market  — the  necessity  of  employing  different  processes 
to  olitain  the  best  results  from  different  negatives,  or  the  monotony  consequent 
ujjon  using  the  same  kind  of  ]iaper  continually,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
results  otherwise  satisfactory  thereby. 

To  such  workers  as  earnestly  strive  to  produce  real  pictures,  and  are  willing 
to  devote  a little  lalior  and  ])atience  to  that  end,  the  kallitype  process  offers 
such  advantages  that  it  should  lastingly  appeal  to  them.  Its  preparation  and 
manipulation  are  easily  witliin  the  ability  of  tlie  ordinary  careful  amateur,  and 
liy  variations  in  the  quality  and  cliaractcr  of  the  pajier  used,  the  same  negative 
may  yield  jirints  so  different  in  texture,  gradation  and  tone  as  to  be  a source  of 
constant  wonder  and  delight  to  the  operator. 

The  process  is  not  limited  to  a certain  class  of  negatives  either,  as  slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  sensitizing-solutions  adapt  the  paper  equally 
to  negatives  of  thin  and  soft,  or  hard  and  contrasty  variety,  wliile  the  finished 
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DR.  A.  R.  BENEDICT  THE  MAN  ON  THE  BOX 

prints  will  com])are,  in  artistic  beauty,  to  jilalinum  at  its  best.  Added  to  these 
decided  advantages  is  one  more  — the  process  is  inexjiensive. 

The  paper  itself  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  result  olitained.  The 
specially  prepared  photographic  ]>apers,  such  as  Steinbach,  yield  soft  tones, 
Avith  a tendency  to  cold  black.  Whatman’s  water-color  paper,  easilv  olitained 
in  all  surfaces,  from  smooth  to  very  rough,  offers  a wifle  range  in  results  • — the 
rougher  the  surface  the  greater  the  tendency  toward  broad,  sketchy  effects,  and 
warmer  tones,  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  arrhilect’s  draw- 
ing-paper known  as  “egg-shell;”  it  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  yields  rich  brown 
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tones.  Ordinary  ledger-papers,  such  as  Weston’s  or  Scotch  linen,  are  very  use- 
ful in  this  process,  and  are  more  used  than  any  other  kind. 

The  soft  Japanese  papers  yield  prints  which  are  the  refinement  of  artistic 
elegance,  but  require  more  care  in  the  preparation  and  handling,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  mount  them  with  white  dextrine,  on  a strong,  white  paper,  such  as  ledger 
or  bristol-board,  before  the  sensitizing-process,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  on 
this  support  during  printing  and  development;  if  the  paper  does  not  leave  its 
mount  during  the  latter  process,  it  may  be  removed  easily  by  immersing  in  warm 
water. 

Japanese  papers  require  negatives  of  rather  strong  contrasts  to  yield  the 
best  results.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Steinbach  and  Whatman  papers 
be  “sized”  to  keep  the  sensitizing-solution  on  the  surface.  While  the  other  pa- 
pers mentioned  above  can  be  used  without  sizing,  the  prints  are  so  much  improved 
by  the  process  that  the  little  additional  trouble  is  well  spent. 

Arrowroot  is  especially  recommended,  as  it  not  only  fills  the  pores  of  the 
paper,  but  it  leaves  a soft  deposit  which  renders  rich  half-tones  and  velvety 
blacks.  To  prepare  such  size,  rub  eighty  grains  of  arrowroot  flour  into  a stiff 
paste  with  a little  cold  water.  Add  to  this,  stirring  constantly,  sixteen  ounces 
of  hot  water,  and  bring  the  solution  to  a boil.  Now  add  four  ounces  of  alcohol, 
stirring  constantly,  strain  through  muslin,  and  immerse  the  paper  for  about  two 
minutes;  then  hang  uj3  to  dry.  Repeat  this  operation,  hanging  the  paper  from 
reversed  ends,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the  sensitizing-solution. 
This  is  made  up  in  four  stock  solutions,  kept  in  amber  bottles  in  a dark,  cool 
place. 

I know  of  no  improvement  over  Mr.  Henry  Hall’s  formula,  which  is  as 
follows ; 

Solution  A. — Distilled  water,  five  ounces;  ferric  oxalate,  one  ounce.  Re- 
verse a few  times,  and  put  away  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  add  forty-eight 
grains  selected  gum  arabic. 

Solution  B. — Distilled  water,  eight  ounces;  ferric  oxalate  and  potassium, 
one-half  ounce. 

Solution  C. — Distilled  water,  four  ounces;  oxalic  acid,  one-half  ounce. 
When  this  is  dissolved,  bring  to  a temperature  of  seventy-live  or  eighty  degrees, 
and  add,  slowly,  one  hundred  minims  stronger  ammonia  water;  then  filter. 

Solution  1). — Distilled  water,  four  ounces;  bichromate  of  potassium,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains. 

For  normal  negatives,  use  of  Solution  A,  one  ounce;  Solution  B,  one- 
half  ounce;  Solution  C,  thirty  minims;  Solution  D,  four  drops.  Of  the  above, 
take  one-half  ounce  and  add  twelve  grains  nitrate  of  silver,  stirring  with  a glass 
rod  until  dissolved. 

For  harsh,  contrasty  negatives,  use  of  Solution  A,  one  ounce;  Solution  B, 
one  ounce;  Solution  C,  thirty-five  minims. 

For  soft,  thin  negatives,  use  of  Solution  A,  one  ounce;  Solution  B,  one-half 
ounce;  Solution  C,  fifteen  minims;  Solution  D,  eight  drops. 
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In  preparing  solution  for  contrasty  negatives,  use  fourteen  grains  of  silver 
instead  of  twelve.  Apply  to  the  pajier  by  pouring  a small  pool  of  solution  in  the 
center,  and  distributing  with  a two  or  three  inch  camcl’shiair  brush  bound  in 
rubber,  using  no  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  paper  thor- 
oughly. This  operation  is  conducted  by  lamplight;  and  when  the  paper  is  sur- 
face-dry it  is  hung  over  a stove  or  jdaced  in  an  oven,  so  that  it  may  quickly  be- 
come bone-dry.  Print  until  outlines  arc  fairly  visilile,  and  proceed  with  devel- 
opment. 

Developer  Formula  — Stock  Solution.-  Distilled  water,  thirty-two  ounces; 
acetate  of  soda,  four  and  one-fourth  ounces.  Of  this,  take  eight  ounces;  add 
tartaric  acid,  twelve  grains;  Solution  D,  twenty  minims. 

If  this  does  not  yield  tones  sufficiently  black,  add  twenty-five  to  fifty  minims 
of  fifty  per  cent  jdiosjihoric  acid.  After  thorough  development,  rinse,  and  clear 
for  half  an  hour  in  a fresh  bath  composed  of  distilled  water,  eight  ounces;  so- 
dium citrate,  one-fourth  ounce;  citric  acid,  twenty  grains.  Wash  thoroughly 
and  finally  fix  for  ten  minutes  in  a bath  composed  of  water,  sixteen  ounces; 
hypo,  seven  drams;  stronger  ammonia,  ninety  minims.  Wash  thoroughly  and 
dry.  Of  course,  a good  negative  i^  the  greatest  help  to  a good  jirint,  and  should 
be  striven  for  in  the  first  place. 
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THE  STILL  NIGHT 


In  photographing  landscapes  covered  witli  snow,  my  experience  has  led 
me  to  the  invarialde  use  of  nondialation  orthochromatic  plates,  with  a normal 
yellow  screen.  This  is  because  of  the  presence  of  so  much  blue  tone  in  the  shad- 
ows and  broken  parts  of  the  snow  surface,  which,  if  not  corrected,  would  fail  to 
give  sufficient  contrast  to  the  unbroken  white  of  the  snow.  I generallv  use  Sto]> 
i6,  giving  full  exjjosure,  followed  by  full  development.  If  the  high-lights  are 
too  dense,  I reduce  them  with  persulphate  of  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  shad- 
ows practically'  untouched. 

A rough-surface  Whatman  paper  is  very  effective  for  this  class  of  pictures, 
giving  a wash-drawing  effect,  and  breaking  up  what  might  be  a too  Hat  exjianse 
of  white.  Rough  papers  also  aid  in  securing  diffusion  ami  atmosphere.  Irre- 
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spective  of  the  paper  used,  I frequently  employ  one  or  more  sheets  of  celluloid 
interposed  between  negative  and  paper.  This  produces  sufficient  diffusion,  with- 
out forcing  some  portion  of  the  picture  too  much  out  of  focus,  and  suppresses 
detail  which  might  be  too  insistent. 

In  making  prints  on  Japanese  papers,  if  considerable  margin  is  allowed, 
and  a mask  used  on  the  outside  of  the  negative,  instead  of  between  it  and  the 
paper,  a soft  outline  is  obtained,  and  the  finished  print,  especially  if  a warm 
tone  is  being  produced,  resembles  in  appearance  an  artist’s  proof  of  an  etching 
or  mezzotint-engraving.  These  papers  should  be  dried  between  clean  blotters 
and  under  pressure. 

There  is  no  greater  pleasure  connected  with  the  art  than  to  watch  the  (de- 
velopment of  a beautiful  print  on  home-made  jjaper  and  to  realize  the  immense 
possibilities  and  control  which  lie  under  the  hand  of  the  worker. 


A.  w.  en(;ei. 
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HORACE  MUMMERY 

There  was  a time  when  the  excellence  of  a photograph,  with  the 
general  public,  was  thought  to  consist  in  its  sharpness  and  detail. 
This  opinion  still  prevails,  but  with  a number  of  workers  it  has  given 
way  to  the  idea  that  a picture  cannot  be  really  artistic  unless  it  is 
fluffy  and  free  from  all  minor  forms  and  markings.  We  are  told  that  the  eyes 
cannot  see  as  sharply  as  the  camera  can.  This  is  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  they  are  attached  to  a sober  person,  they  do  not  see  with  the  same 
diffusion  of  focus  that  the  lens  is  capable  of  rendering. 

Accommodation  0}  the  Eyes  for  Different  Distances. — If  you  hold  your  hand 
out  at  arm’s  length  and  look  steadily  at  it,  the  pictures  on  the  wall  behind  ap- 
pear indistinct  and  doubled;  but  if  you  regard  the  pictures,  the  effect  is  reversed, 
and  it  is  the  hand  that  becomes  indistinct.  But  when  we  walk  about  and  use 
our  eyes  in  the  ordinary  way  we  do  not  stare  at  one  object  or  part  of  it  with  a 
fixed  gaze;  the  eyes  are  constantly,  though  unconsciously,  on  the  move,  so  that 
the  whole  scene  appears  in  focus. 

Avoid  Extremes. — With  the  photographic  lens  you  may  have  your  focus 
too  sharp,  I admit,  for  you  can  get  more  detail  than  the  keenest  eye  sees;  but 
because  this  is  so  there  is  no  need  to  fly  to  the  other  extreme.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  beautiful  things  that  the  camera  can  show  us  it  seems  a pity  to  muddle 
them  all  away  to  a few  shapeless  blots. 

Effect  of  Excessive  Diffusion. — Too  much  diffusion  eats  away  the  edges 
of  things,  destroying  the  crispness;  it  is  surprising  how  much  this  crispness 
(not  hardness)  of  edge  has  to  do  with  the  apparent  shape  of  objects.  The  fuzzy 
photograph  always  suggests  bad  drawing.  The  objects  may  be  true  in  mass, 
but  they  do  not  reach  out  to  their  edges.  All  delicacy  of  contour  is  lost  by  this 
treatment. 

IModeling  and  textures  also  suffer  from  undue  fuzziness  — and  much  of 
the  pleasure  of  cultured  sight  is  derived  from  these  apparently  small  matters. 
For  instance,  a face  or  a limb,  if  the  subtle  modeling  be  lost,  might  as  well  be 
can-ed  in  wood.  As  for  textures,  if  you  destroy  the  texture  of  a tree,  for  ex- 
ample, away  goes  all  feeling  of  leafiness,  and  there  is  only  white, textureless  cot- 
ton left. 

Essence  of  True  hnpressionistic  Fainting. — The  broadness  of  true  im- 
pressionistic painting  or  of  sketches  is  not  the  result  of  general  softening,  but 
of  careful  analysis;  much  is  rejected,  but  the  essentials  are  retained;  the  accent 
and  firm  drawing  in  places  does  not  allow  the  spectator  to  miss  the  detail,  for 
they  suggest  it  to  him.  The  sharper  touches  in  the  trees  of  Corot  turn  what 
would  otherwise  be  a mass  of  soft  paint  into  foliage;  they  are  so  cunningly  dis- 
posed that  the  eye  fills  in  the  rest.  But  setting  aside  all  skill  and  knowledge, 
this  demands  a process  that  allows  of  lightening  or  darkening,  softening  or 
hardening,  at  will,  any  portion,  however  large  or  small,  of  the  picture. 
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Fuzziness. — The  effect  of  diffusion  is  to  generalize  rather  than  to  simplify. 
A painting  or  drawing  is  bad,  however  clever  its  sketchiness  may  appear,  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  us  with  suggestions.  We  must  be  able  to  look  at  it  and  require 
no  more;  it  should  be  a matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  touches  mean  so  much. 
Apply  the  same  test  to  some  of  the  clever  photographs  that  are  about  — for 
one  should  never  be  afraid  of  cleverness  — see  whether  they  are  really  simj^le 
or  merely  bare,  mysterious  or  only  obscure.  Could  you  imagine  yourself  walk- 
ing through  them  if  they  are  landscapes,  ffoating  on  them  if  they  are  sea-pieces, 
or  shaking  them  by  the  hand  if  portraits? 

Fuzziness  interferes  with  values,  contrast  is  lost,  strength  and  attack  are 
smoothed  out  of  everything  and  the  picture  becomes  tame  and  uninteresting. 
The  reduction  of  Nature  down  to  a few  tones  is  a color-process;  here  and  there 
some  artist  successfully  does  it  — Whistler  for  instance  — ljut  it  is  a method 
that  is  spoiling  many  painters,  as  well  as  photographers,  to-day. 

Art  and  Fashion. — Art  is  terribly  subject  to  fashion;  we  follow  one  another 
blindly;  now  it  is  considered  correct  to  do  one  thing,  but  to-morrow  it  may  be 
another.  I am  afraid  that  man  — I do  not  mean  the  human  race,  but  mere 
male  man  — cannot  give  a better  reason  for  the  things  he  does,  at  any  rate  in 
art,  than  the  ladies  can  who  must  needs  wear  a certain  shaped  hat;  but  on  a 
day,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other  days  that  have  gone  before  it, 
this  kind  of  hat  no  longer  satisfies  and  another  takes  its  place.  And  so  — liut 
I must  pause,  for  I am  fast  getting  out  of  my  depth. 

I think  that  fuzziness  is  a fashion  — I hope  a passing  one.  Much  of  it  is 
the  result  of  the  superficial  study  of  certain  painters.  Composition,  arrangement 
and  pictorial  ideas  may  be  gained  from  paintings,  but  it  is  a fatal  mistake  to 
attempt  to  cojjy  the  methods,  traditions  and  faults  even  of  painters.  A photo- 
graph should  be  a photograph,  and  not  an  imitation  of  something  else;  when 
well  executed  it  possesses  a sjiontaneity  and  freshness  that  give  it  a charm  and 
a place  of  its  own  in  the  world  of  art. 

Legitimate  Use  oj  Diffusion. — I have  ventured  to  give,  at  some  length, 
my  ideas  regarding  fuzziness,  or  the  misuse  of  diffusion;  but  there  arc  subjects 
and  effects  where  I am  ready  to  grant  that  softness  is  a gain.  It  would  lie  diffi- 
cult to  say  just  when  and  where  this  may  be,  without  illustrations.  I have  noted, 
from  time  to  time,  excellent  examples  in  these  pages;  an  interesting  one  was 
the  frontispiece  to  this  new  scries;  viz.,  a view  of  Dordrecht,  a town  whose  every 
association  is  connected  with  the  old  quiet  days  of  tlie  past,  is  seen  across  a stretch 
of  ])lacid  waters.  A gentle,  quiet  effect  pervades  the  jiicture,  but  there  is  enough 
firmness  to  give  reality.  I instance  this  as  a case  of  an  cff'ect  suitable  to  a certain 
subject,  but  I do  not  regard  it  as  a method  suitable  to  every  subject;  some  things 
are  beautiful  because  of  their  detail,  and  require  sharji,  clear  lighting;  why  lie 
afraid  to  give  this?  On  the  other  hand,  where  diffusion  is  good,  make  use  of 
it,  but  only  in  such  a manner  that  we  do  not  have  to  rub  cnir  eyes  when  we  look 
at  pictures,  and  wonder  whether  we  really  ought  to  pay  a visit  to  the  oculist. 
— The  Practical  and  Pictorial  Photogra pher,  London. 
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REV.  CANON  A.  E.  BLOXSOME  DAY 

IT  is  said  of  a certain  manufacturer  of  a well-known  mustard  that  he  made 
his  fortune  not  out  of  the  amount  that  people  ate,  but  from  what  they  left 
on  their  plates  and  threw  away.  I suspect  that  much  the  same  thing  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  of  photographic  materials,  and  that 
there  are  few  amateurs  who  in  the  course  of  their  photographic  experience  have 
not  sadly  reflected  upon  the  amount  of  money  which  they  have  wasted  in  plates 
and  paper,  which,  had  they  been  a little  more  careful  or  a little  more  skilful, 
might  have  been  saved  for  future  use. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  waste  in  the  most  popular  winter 
printing-processes  may  be  cut  down  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity.  Almost 
all  the  handbooks  and  most  of  the  instructions  given  with  regard  to  bromide 
and  gaslight  papers  deal  chiefly  with  formulae  for  good  developers,  directions  as 
to  the  light  to  be  used  and  the  correct  distance  of  light  from  printing-frame  and 
modifications  in  the  strength  of  developer  according  as  contrast  or  softness  is 
aimed  at.  But  they  do  not  tell  us  what  to  do  when  we  have  not  quite  hit  the  right 
exposure,  or  when  the  print  has  unaccountably  darkened  in  the  fixing-solution, 
or  suddenly  manifested  mysterious  mottlings  and  markings  that  were  not  there 
when  we  took  the  print  out  of  the  developer. 

The  photographic  expert  or  the  trade  demonstrator  may  tell  us  that  these 
may  easily  be  avoided  by  using  their  particular  preparations  at  so  much  per  bot- 
tle, or  their  firm’s  papers;  but  we  may  not  be  inclined  to  restrict  ourselves  to  one 
particular  brand,  or  to  pay  about  one  hundred  per  cent  more  for  our  photographic 
chemicals  merely  because  they  are  ready  made  up  and  labeled  “Bromox”  than 
if  we  took  the  trouble  to  make  them  up  for  ourselves.  Besides,  at  the  end  of  it 
all  we  shall  probably  find  that  some  of  our  results,  even  with  all  these  refinements, 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  we  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  the  photographic 
bill  has  but  been  lengthened  to  something  more.  Let  the  worker  use  whatever 
paper  suits  him  best,  and  the  same  with  the  developer. 

Personally  I prefer  amidol,  as  I think  it  gives  finer  blacks  than  any  other, 
the  formula  for  gaslight  papers  being; 

Sodium  sulphite 500  grains 

Potassium  bromide 2 “ 

Water  10  ounces 

Amidol  50  grains 

As  the  developer  does  not  keep,  it  may  be  advisable  to  halve  these  quantities. 
It  should  be  made  up  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  before  use.  The  same  for- 
mula acts  excellently  for  bromide  paper  when  diluted  with  half  as  much  water 
again,  a few  droj)s  of  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  bromide  being  added. 
Some  short  time  ago,  having  seen  in  the  photographic  press  a formula  for  the 
prevention  of  abrasion-marks,  and  having  some  glossy  prints  to  make,  I was 
tempted  to  aljandon  my  favorite  amidol  and  to  try  M.  Q.,  with  ten  grains  of 
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potassium  iodide  added  to  each  ounce  of  stock  solution,  as  recommended.  The 
results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  I still  thought  there  must  be  something  in 
the  idea,  and  bethought  me  of  a formula  which  has  been  given  for  producing 
bright  prints  on  bromide  paper  from  very  weak  negatives.  It  consists  of  giving 
the  full  exposure  as  if  printing  from  a normal  negative,  then  developing  up  the 
image  fully,  without  taking  any  heed  to  the  high-lights  darkening,  and,  after 
fixing  and  thorough  washing,  immersing  the  print  in  the  following: 


Potassium  iodide 30  grains 

Water  10  ounces 

Iodine 3 grains 


until  the  high-lights  turn  blue,  and  then  transferring  it  straight  to  a clean  fixing- 
bath  for  five  minutes. 

Having  some  overprinted  gaslight  prints,  I made  up  the  solution  and  tried 
it  upon  them.  The  result  showed  not  only  a tremendous  improvement  in  the 
prints,  ljut  also  that  any  development-marks  were  cleared  off,  though,  of  course, 
the  reduction  was  very  great.  I then  tried  the  solution  upon  a print  of  a group 
in  which  an  ugly  background  was  prominent,  and  by  alternate  mopping  with 
swabs  of  cotton  — one  charged  with  the  solution  and  the  other  dipped  in  water 
— and  an  after-transference  to  the  hypo-bath,  I found  that  it  was  possible  to 
ol:)tain  a nicely  vignetted  group  with  the  background  merging  into  clear  white. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  dilute  the  iodide  bath  with  three  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  and  to  jdace  some  correctly  exposed  and  developed  prints  (both  gas- 
light and  bromide)  in  this  dilute  solution;  and  I was  gratified  to  find  that  there 
was  no  reducing-action  if  the  prints  were  not  left  in  the  bath  for  more  than  a 
minute,  and  then  transferred  to  the  hypo,  but  that  they  were  beautifully  cleared 
of  all  abrasion  and  development  marks,  and  when  thoroughly  washed  and  dried 
were  more  sparkling  than  others  which  had  not  been  through  the  process. 

I am  sure  that  any  one  who  tries  the  method  will  be  delighted  with  the  re- 
sult, and  will  find  that  he  can  by  this  simple  means  save  and  improve  many  a 
print  which  otherwise  he  would  have  thrown  away  as  too  dark  or  flat,  or  as  hope- 
lessly spoilt  by  unsightly  surface  marks.  Thus  he  will  effect  an  enormous  econ- 
omy in  printing-papers,  for  so  long  as  he  does  not  under-expose  his  prints,  but 
errs  by  preference  on  the  side  of  over-exposure,  he  need  never  waste  a single 
print.  One  which  looks  liopelessly  dark  and  foggy  will  come  out  clear  and  bright 
from  the  strong  solution.  Another,  which  is  all  his  fastidiousness  requires  but  for 
surface  blemishes,  will  in  the  weak  bath  amply  re]>ay  him  for  the  extra  trouble. 

I am  certain  that  the  way  to  use  iodide  is  by  an  after-treatment  of  the  print 
in  this  direction,  and  if  some  one  can  simplify  the  method  still  further  — though 
it  is  simnle  enough  as  it  stands  — he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many  an  ardent 
user  of  bromide  papers,  whose  ardor  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  dejith  of  his 
pocket.  A final  advantage  of  the  process  is  that  it  can  hardly  have  any  deleterious 
effect  on  the  keejn'ng-qualities  of  the  print,  as  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  have 
been  proved  by  Mr.  blake  Smith,  in  his  book  on  toning  bromides,  to  be  the  safest 
to  use  for  Ijleaching  Ijromides  pre]>aratory  to  toning. — Photography,  London. 
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A MOUNTAIN  BROOK 

WILDIE  THAYER 

Dear  little  brook,  with  laughter  gay, 
Your  secret  tell  to  me; 

How  go  you  ever  on  \’our  way, 

So  happy,  bright  and  free  ? 

Rough  is  the  path  you  journey  through; 
Yet,  trusting  without  fear. 

Forever  you  your  course  pursue. 

All  sweet  ami  cool  and  clear. 

“With  joy  and  trust,”  the  brook  replied, 
“I  sparkle  on  my  way; 

For,  far  up  on  the  mountain-side 
I ’m  born  anew  each  day. 

So  ever  merrily  I go; 
hajjpy  brook  am  1, 

For  He  who  called  me  forth,  I know. 

Will  all  my  needs  supj)Iy.” 
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THE  NEW  REGIME 

WITH  the  present  issue  this  magazine  begins  a new  epoch,  which,  we 
confidently  anticipate,  will  prove  a source  of  satisfaction  to  its  many 
readers  and  advertisers.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  present  publisher 
to  maintain,  and  to  improve  so  far  as  he  can,  the  standard  of  Photo-Era,  as 
a high-class  medium  of  photography,  which,  from  a literary,  scientific  and  artis- 
tic standpoint,  has  won  for  the  magazine  the  confidence,  admiration  and  support 
of  thousands  of  workers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  new  Photo-Era 
will  continue  to  treat  photography  as  an  original  art  and,  while  recognizing  the 
claims  to  distinction  of  the  various  schools  and  individual  workers,  will  exercise 
a broad  and  generous  spirit  towards  all,  encouraging  the  lieginner,  as  well  as 
any  deserving  worker  struggling  for  recognition. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  are  the  obligations,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  which  a pulilication  of  the  character  of  Photo-Era  assumes. 
The  old  Photo-Era  Company  has  ceased  to  do  business,  and  the  new  manage- 
ment assumes  all  unexpired  subscriptions  and  advertising-contracts  for  Photo- 
Er.v.  The  sale  of  photographic  specialties  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  a well-conducted  magazine  to  compete  with  its  advertisers  in  this 
respect.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  a 
photographic  journal  to  offer,  occasionally,  a valuable  piece  of  apparatus  as  a 
prize  for  artistic  excellence  in  photography.  Barring  unavoidable  accidents, 
Photo-Era  will  appear  regularly,  and  subscribers  should  receive  their  copies 
not  later  than  the  first  of  each  month.  In  spite  of  the  delays  and  other  annoy- 
ances incident  to  a change  of  proprietors,  Photo-Er.a.  has  appeared  each  month 
in  its  usual,  attractive  form,  and,  a pleasure  to  relate,  it  has  also  enjoyed  the  loyal 
support  of  its  subscribers  and  advertisers.  We  chronicle  this  circumstance  with 
an  expression  of  sincere  gratitude,  and  shall  endeavor  to  merit  a continuance 
of  this  friendly  and  generous  sjiirit. 

THE  DEALERS’  MISTAKE 

The  sale  of  stale  or  spoiled  photographic  goods,  by  dealers  to  practi- 
tioners, especially  to  inexperienced  amateurs,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
short-sighted  policy.  Tliat  this  is  due  to  ignorance,  rather  than  to  de- 
sign on  the  dealers’  part,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Still,  this  does  not  excuse 
the  practice;  for  the  results  are  obviously  far-reaching.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
mean  the  permanent  loss  of  a customer.  In  the  second  jilace,  it  is  a gross  in- 
justice to  the  manufacturer,  who  furnishes  his  agent  with  goods  of  undeniable 
excellence  and  good  keejfing-qualities.  Besides,  a continued  run  of  bad  luck, 
on  the  part  of  a new  convert,  is  likely  to  cool  his  ardor,  and,  as  has  happened 
in  one  instance  to  our  knowledge,  cause  him  to  abandon,  once  for  all,  his  new 
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pastime.  Having  received  intelligence  of  several  complaints  of  the  nature  stated, 
we  traced  them  to  their  source  and  found  that  the  trouble  lay  with  the  dealer. 
In  one  instance  — a case  of  fog  — we  learned  that  the  stock  of  dry -plates  was 
kept  in  the  cellar,  which  was  extremely  damp;  never  otherwise!  In  another  case 
the  dealer  usually  displayed  a large  number  of  dry-plates  in  his  shop-window, 
which  faced  the  south.  In  the  summer  these  highly-sensitive  plates,  exposed, 
as  they  had  been,  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  for  days,  if  not  weeks,  doubtless 
caused  the  consumer  endless  disappointment.  Little  did  these  dealers  heed  the 
warning,  legibly  printed  on  each  box,  “Keep  in  a cool,  dry  place.”  Platinum 
and  other  sensitive  papers,  even  dry-plates,  are  sometimes  stored  on  shelves 
close  to  the  wall  near  the  chimney.  During  the  summer  months  this  does  not 
affect  the  keeping-qualities  of  these  goods;  but  in  the  winter  it  is  fatal.  There 
are  dealers  who,  unaccpiainted  with  the  nature  of  photographic  merchandise, 
will  store  chemicals  and  sensitized  papers  close  together,  in  one  receptacle. 
Others,  unaware  that  certain  chemicals,  kept  in  loosely-stoppered  bottles,  will 
undergo  a radical  change,  unconsciously  sell  sodium  sulphate  for  sodium  sul- 
phite. Do  the  manufacturers  get  a square  deal  in  cases  like  these  ? Let  the  de- 
linquent dealers  take  the  lesson  to  heart  and  exercise  more  care  in  storing  their 
photographic  supplies. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  “ARTIST-PHOTOGRAPHER” 

OUR  esteemed  cotemporary,  the  editor  of  Camera  Craft,  has  lost  not  a 
whit  of  liis  native  humor  on  account  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which 
he  passed  as  San  Francisco  was  reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  unavoidably- 
delayed  December  issue  of  his  excellent  magazine  he  entertains  his  readers  with 
an  assorted  collection  of  hidden  photographic  journals,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  “Advertisements.”  Each  magazine  is  humorously  referred  to  by  some  of  its 
failings  — no  photographic  monthly  has  reached  the  state  of  absolute  perfection 
— and,  although  the  “pacific”  editor  has  neglected  to  preface  his  gentle  blows 
with  an  apology  to  his  victims,  we  are  sure  that  these,  our  brother  editors,  will 
have  appreciated  the  humor  thus  conveyed  and  taken  it  with  entire  good  nature. 

This  form  of  entertainment  reminds  us  of  a well-known  American  photog- 
rapher, each  successive  step  in  whose  career  is  characterized  by  a variation  in  his 
patronymic.  The  “artist-photographer’s”  evolution  was  effected  as  follows: 

As  retoucher  at  Potter’s  Photographic  Studio,  the  dawn  of  his  career,  he 
figured  as  plain  Harry  Saunders. 

As  assistant  posing-artist  in  the  same  studio  he  was  known  as 

Henry  F.  Saunders. 

As  chief  posing-artist  at  the  Van  Rensselaer  Studio  he  styled  himself 

H.  Fetherington  Saunders. 

As  proprietor  of  the  Van  Dyck  Studio  he  stands  forth  as 
Henry  Fetherington  Saunders. 

For  the  sake  of  propriety  we  have  slightly  disguiseil  the  name  of  the  pho- 
tographer. Who  of  our  readers  can  discover  his  identity  ? 
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Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  jor  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  Photo-Era. 


“The  willow  lifts  a yellow  haze 
Of  springing  leaves  to  meet  the  sun, 
While  down  tlieir  white-stone  courses  run 
The  swift,  glad  brooks,  and  sunshine 
weaves 

A cloth  of  gold  for  cowslip  leaves 
Through  all  the  field  of  April  days.” 
The  sjiring  is  in  the  air  and  in  the  blood. 
The  cloud-shadows  are  chasing  each  other 
over  the  greening  hills;  tender  leaves  are 
bursting  on  tree  and  bush;  the  hedge- 
rows are  full  of  singing  birds;  and  the 
words  are  carpeted  with  the  first  frail 
Ijlossoms  of  the  year  — beautiful  because 
they  are  so  fragile,  because  their  day  is 
so  brief. 

April  days,  when  the  tender  haze  of 
returning  sjiring  envelojis  the  trees,  are 
just  the  days  for  making  charming  pic- 
tures of  wood  interiors.  If  one  goes  to  the 
woods  to  gather  wild-ilowers  let  him  liy 
all  means  take  his  camera  and  bring  back 


some  of  the  charming  vistas  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  woods  at  only  this  time  of 
year. 

The  brooks  are  brimming  full  of  water, 
and  s]iarkle,  and  foam  and  eddy  as  if  they 
too  had  caught  the  spirit  of  spring.  And 
they  make  such  satisfactory  subjects;  for 
no  wood-picture  is  quite  complete  without 
a glimp.se  of  a happy  brook  traveling  mer- 
rily through  it. 

The  April  days  give  one  opportunities 
of  securing  “atmosphere”  in  one’s  out- 
of-door  jjicturcs,  too;  for  there  are  no 
days  in  all  the  year  quite  like  the  April 
days,  with  their  sudden  showers  of  rain, 
their  low-hanging  mists,  their  lleecy,  fly- 
ing clouds;  and  atmosjihere  means  much 
to  the  success  of  any  jjicture. 

April  is  here,  and  the  wise  amateur  will 
make  haste  to  catch  the  “uncertain  glory 
of  an  April  day”  and  embalm  it  on  his 
gelatine  ])late. 
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NOCTURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Some  of  our  Guild  members  have  not 
yet  essayed  making  photographs  out-of- 
doors  at  night,  but  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  will  find  it  very  interesting  and 
not  at  all  difficult. 

The  pictures  are  all  time-exposures,  so 
a tripod  is  a very  necessary  adjunct  to 
one’s  outfit.  It  should  be  attached  to  the 
camera  before  starting  out,  as  it  saves 
cold  fingers  on  a wintry  night,  wet  fingers 
on  a rainy  night  and  time  and  trouble 
any  night.  To  keep  the  legs  of  the  tripod 
from  swinging  out  and  making  themselves 
a nuisance,  a stout  string  should  be  wound 
around  them  several  times,  but  not  tied, 
and  for  convenience  it  should  be  perma- 
nently attached  to  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
tripod. 

A hand  camera  will  be  much  more 
serviceable  than  a view  camera,  as,  the 
light  being  dim,  one  must  depend  on  the 
focusing-scale  and  one’s  ability  to  judge 
distances,  rather  than  on  any  image 
thrown  on  the  focusing-glass. 

A bag  with  two  pockets,  and  with  a 
strap  to  throw  over  the  shoulder,  is  the 
handiest  affair  for  carrying  the  ]date- 
holders,  which  are  stored  in  one  of  the 
pockets  and  when  used  are  transferred 
to  the  other.  A box  of  wax  matches  that 
will  light  in  the  wand,  or  a small  bull’s-eye 
lantern,  should  form  j)art  of  the  outfit. 
Everything  should  be  in  the  most  con- 
venient shape  possible,  as  one  does  not 
find  a piece  of  mislaid  ap])aratus  nor  ad- 
just the  mechanism  of  a camera  with  any 
facility  in  the  dark. 

To  make  the  most  interesting  nocturnal 
pictures  one  should  choose  either  a night 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  f>r  else  a 
night  when  the  streets  are  wet  and  the 
retlections  of  light  on  the  pavements  make 
interesting  effects. 

Xon-halation  ])lates  are  recommended 
for  this  sort  of  work,  but  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  ordinary  plate  an- 
swers quite  as  well,  and  the  time  of  ex- 
posure is  just  half  that  required  w’hen  the 
non-halation  yfiate  is  used.  The  non- 
halation plates  are  perhaps  jueferable 
for  a street  brightly  lighted  with  electric- 
ity, especially  if  lights  are  to  be  brought 


in  rather  close  proximity  to  the  camera. 
When  lights  come  within  the  field  of  the 
lens  halation  wall  occur  around  them,  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  picture,  for 
a halo  is  ahvays  observable  about  a street- 
light on  misty  or  rainy  nights.  If  a very 
strong  light  comes  near  the  camera  and 
within  the  field  of  the  lens,  move  the  cam- 
era so  as  to  bring  a tree-trunk  or  some 
similar  object  between  it  and  the  camera, 
shutting  out  the  direct  light  but  not  ob- 
structing the  view'. 

The  time  of  exposure  varies  as  in  any 
other  picture-taking,  being  governed  by 
the  light,  the  rapidity  of  the  lens,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  plate.  Three  minutes  on 
a brightly-lighted  street  is  ample  time,  and 
even  ten  minutes  does  not  seem  to  ov'er- 
ex])ose  the  plate.  On  a snowy  night,  or 
a rainy  night  when  the  jxavements  are 
w'et  and  reflect  the  lights,  an  exposure  of 
one  minute  will  usually  produce  a good 
negative.  If  taken  by  moonlight,  the  ex- 
posure may  be  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  according  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  and  whether  snow  is  on  the 
ground  or  the  contrary.  Over-exposure 
is  seldom  to  be  feared. 

One  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  j>ass- 
ing  of  people  or  vehicles  across  the  field 
of  the  lens,  for  they  fail  to  make  an  im- 
yjression  on  the  plate.  This  is  due  to  the 
long  exposure  and  the  insufficient  light- 
ing. A cab  or  carriage  standing  still  dur- 
ing the  exposure  will  be  a part  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  if  far  enough  away  from  the 
camera  the  movement  of  the  horses  will 
not  give  a blurred  image.  line  of  cabs 
drawm  uji  before  a lirilliantly  lighted 
building  take  well,  and  if  belw'een  the 
camera  and  the  light  they  will  ayqiear  as 
silhouettes. 

One  of  course  understands  that  night 
])ictures  have  not  the  distinctness  and 
sharpness  of  a similar  scene  taken  by  day- 
light. They  are  suggestions  or  sketches, 
and  their  very  indistinctness,  “concealing 
yet  revealing”  the  objects,  is  their  great- 
est charm. 

A scene  in  a jiark  on  the  shore  of  a tiny 
lake  where  the  lights  are  rcllected  in  the 
water  is  a specially  good  subject  for  a 
nocturnal  photograiih.  If  there  are  riji- 
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pies  on  the  water  they  flow  uniformly  or 
in  rhythm,  so  do  not  make  a series  of  blurs 
on  the  plate. 

One  should  use  the  largest  stop,  as  all 
the  light  possible  must  be  admitted  to 
the  plate;  and  then  one  will  not  get  the 
artistic  effect  if  a small  stop  is  used. 

Rainy  April  nights  are  ideal  nights  for 
making  out-of-door  night  pictures. 

HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  ORIGINALITY 

Creative  genius  keeps  the  world  pro- 
gressing in  every  department  of  industry, 
science,  literature  and  art,  yet  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  these  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions that  we  seldom  give  a thought  to 
the  brains  that  are  constantly  busy  and  the 
skilful  fingers  that  are  ever  employed  to 
produce  this  endless  variety. 

We  all  of  us  possess  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention in  a greater  or  less  degree;  but 
unless  used,  it  is  like  any  unused  sense, 
it  lies  dormant.  The  real  difficulty  in 
producing  anything  original  is  that  it  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  thought,  and  the 
majority  of  jjeojfle  give  very  little  time 
to  serious  thought  on  any  subject  — even 
less  to  originating  anything. 

We  learn  to  think  by  studying  the  ex- 
pressed thoughts  of  others,  and  we  learn 
to  invent  or  originate  by  studying  what 
others  have  invented  or  originated. 

Originality  in  a picture  means  the  ex- 
emplifying of  a thought  or  idea  in  a new 
way.  The  idea  itself  may  not  be  new, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pictured 
gives  it  a new  meaning,  and  therefore  it 
is  called  original. 

One  way  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
to  compose  original  pictures  is  to  select 
from  an  art  catalogue  several  expressive 
titles  and  then  try  to  imagine  appropriate 
pictures  for  the  titles.  The  name  chosen 
becomes  a nucleus  around  which  the  ideas 
gather,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  fancy 
begins  to  grow  and  take  definite  shape  in 
the  mind  wdien  it  is  given  something  on 
which  to  feed. 

The  facility  and  aptness  by  which  ideas 
can  be  expressed  by  means  of  jfictures 
make  them  a symbolic  language  easily 
understood.  Pictures  are  used  for  many 
other  jnirposes  besides  the  illustrating  of 


books  and  periodicals.  Manufacturers  use 
them  to  advertise  and  to  call  attention  to 
their  goods,  the  picture  usually  being  some 
ingenious  allusion  to  the  article  advertised. 

Many  of  the  pictures  used  in  adverti- 
sing are  made  from  photographs  instead 
of  from  drawings,  and  thus  material  for 
pictorial  advertising  opens  a door  into  a 
lucrative  occupation  to  the  one  who  has 
wit  enough  to  originate  and  skill  enough 
with  his  camera  to  picture  his  idea. 

Probably  most  of  us  have  seen  that 
clever  picture  advertising  a certain  brand 
of  soap  for  washing  woolens.  The  pic- 
ture is  of  two  youngsters,  one  wearing  a 
garment  washed  in  the  soap  that  will  not 
shrink  the  woolen,  and  the  other  wearing 
a garment  that  has  shrunken  to  almost 
nothingness  from  being  washed  in  poor 
soap.  This  picture  w^as  made  from  a 
photograph,  and  the  artist  said  she  made 
two  dozen  negatives  before  she  succeeded 
in  getting  one  that  was  satisfactory.  She 
had  the  genius  to  originate  the  idea,  the 
skill  with  her  camera  to  illustrate  it  and 
the  perseverance  to  keep  trying  until  the 
result  was  successful.  This  picture  was 
considered  clever  enough  to  be  pirated 
by  a London  firm,  who  used  it  to  adver- 
tise a brand  of  English  soap. 

There  is  always  a market  for  original 
ideas,  and  the  more  the  inventive  faculty 
is  used  the  faster  it  grows. 

Let  the  members  of  the  Round  Robin 
Guild  set  their  wits  at  work,  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  you  may  originate  something 
that  will  be  “an  argument  for  a week, 
laughter  for  a month  and  a good  jest 
forever  after.” 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SWING-BACK 

The  swing-back  is  an  arrangement  for 
adjusting  the  plate-holder  at  any  desired 
angle  in  order  to  bring  the  object  to  be 
photographed  parallel  wdth  the  plate.  Its 
design  is  to  do  away  with  distortion,  es- 
pecially in  photographing  buildings. 

In  arranging  the  camera  for  photograph- 
ing a building  it  is  often  necessary  to  point 
the  lens  upward  in  order  to  include  the 
top  of  the  structure.  In  doing  this  the 
back  of  the  camera  is  tilted  at  quite  an 
angle,  and  if  the  plate  is  exposed  when 
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the  camera  is  in  this  ]>osition  the  resulting 
picture  will  be  an  example  of  what  is 
known  as  “crazy  architectural  photog- 
raphy.” The  lines  of  the  building,  in- 
stead of  being  vertical,  converge  in  such 
a way  that  the  building  appears  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  base.  The  swing- 
back  obviates  all  this  difl'iculty.  When 
the  front  of  the  camera  is  raised,  and  the 
lens  pointed  upward,  the  screws  of  the 
swing-liack  are  loosened  and  the  back- 
board  adjusted  until  it  is  in  an  exact  hori- 
zontal position. 

A little  device  to  show  whether  the 
swing-back  is  horizontal  is  a small  brass 
pointer  fastened  by  a brass  pin  to  the  side 
of  the  swing-back  so  that  it  hangs  loosely 
and  will  swing  with  the  movement  of  the 
frame.  A small  pin  or  screw  is  set  just 
below  it,  and  when  the  swing-back  is  per- 
fectly horizontal  the  end  of  the  pointer 
will  be  on  a line  with  the  indicator  below. 

In  taking  pictures  of  high  buildings  the 
lens  should  be  raised  a little  above  the 
center  of  the  ])late.  This  is  done  by  mov- 
ing the  rising  and  falling  front.  When  the 
lens  is  raised  it  cuts  off  a portion  of  the 
foreground  and  saves  tilting  the  camera 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  lens 
was  in  the  center  of  the  plate. 


ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 

First  prize;  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines  published  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts  or  other 
photographic  materials  advertised  by  us, 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photographic  or  art  nature  which  can 
be  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of  the 
prize  won. 

RULES 

Membershij)  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  prob- 
ably stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photographer  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthly  com- 
petitions is  also  free  to  all,  whether  sub- 
scribers to  PriOTO-IiRA  or  not. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  COMPETITION 
March  — “A  \\dndy  Day.”  Closes  April 
_30- 

Ajiril  — “A  Showery  Day.”  Closes  May3i. 
May  — “ Nocturnal  Photography.”  Closes 
June  30. 
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June  — “Interiors,  with  Figures.”  Closes 

July  31- 

July  — “Landscapes.”  Closes  August  31. 
August  — “Waterscapes.”  Closes  Sep- 
tember 30. 

September  — “Sunsets.”  Closes  October 

31- 

October  — “Windows  and  Doorways.” 
Closes  November  30. 

November  — “Genre  Studies.”  Closes 
December  31. 

December  — “ Home  Portraiture.”  Closes 
January  31. 

.V WARDS  — HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY 
First  prize:  Jno.  M.  Schreck. 

Second  prize:  H.  H.  Russell. 

Third  prize:  George  R.  Carter. 
Honorable  Mention:  Lewis  T.  Emmert. 

SENSITIZING  PLATINUM  PAPER 
While  most  amateurs  prefer  to  ljuy 
the  platinum  paper  already  sensitized 
there  are  some  who  like  to  e.xperiment 
with  the  process  of  sensitizing.  One  of 
the  simplest  formulas,  and  one  which, 
like  the  advertisements  in  florists’  cat- 
alogues, is  warranted  to  “come  true  from 
seed,”  is  herewith  given. 

The  jiaper  is  first  salted  and  dried. 
One  can  buy  the  paper  ready  salted  or 
salt  it  himself  after  formulie  already  given 
in  the  Guild  Department. 

The  sensitizing-solution  is  made  up  in 


two  solutions. 

No.  I 

Ferric  oxalate  i ounce 

Water  (filtered) 4 ounces 

O.xalic  acid 32  grains 

No.  2 

Potassium  chloro-jilatinite  ...  § ounce 

Water  (filtered) 4 ounces 


To  sensitize,  take  three  ounces  of  Solu- 
tion No.  I,  two  and  two-thirds  ounces  of 
No.  2,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  water  to 
the  solution.  The  mixture  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  slieet  with  a wad  of  surgeon’s 
cotton,  or  it  may  be  jioured  into  a tray 
and  the  ]>aper  floated  on  the  surface  for 
two  minutes.  Dry  cjuickly  in  a dark 
room.  The  develo])ing-solution  is  made 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  grains  of  ox- 
alate of  ])otash  to  one  ounce  of  water. 


Undoubtedly,  the  first  trial  at  sensi- 
tizing the  paper  will  not  be  successful. 
It  requires  practice  to  coat  the  paper 
evenly,  but  after  two  or  three  attempts 
the  process  becomes  easy. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Emil  S. — To  remove  the  discoloration 
from  your  \"elox  prints,  immerse  them  in 
a solution  made  of  one-half  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  one  ounce  of  chrome  alum 
and  ten  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  must 
be  washed  well  after  immersion  in  this 
liath. 

Jean  G.  H. — Printing  by  diffused  light 
means  j)rinting  either  in  the  shade  or 
jflacing  some  transparent  fabric  between 
the  negative  and  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  Most  photographers  use  tissue- 
paper  to  cover  the  negative  when  the 
]jrinting  is  clone  in  sunlight.  The  kind 
called  onion-skin  paper  is  used,  as  this 
is  free  from  flaws  and  of  an  even  texture. 

E.  R.  H. — The  round,  clear  spots  on 
your  negatives,  with  sharp,  dark  edges, 
are  caused  by  the  formation  of  air-bub- 
bles on  the  surface  of  the  plate  when  the 
developer  was  turned  over  it.  The  plate 
should  be  slid  quickly  into  the  tray  and 
rocked  immediately  to  break  the  bubbles 
if  any  have  formed. 

H.  Kahn. — Toning-baths  for  silver 
prints  should  be  made  up  for  at  least  an 
hour  or  two  before  using.  This  gives 
them  a chance  to  ripen,  and  the  toning 
will  be  more  even  and  the  color  obtained 
much  finer. 

C.  L.  O. — The  reason  of  your  films 
sticking  to  the  paper  in  drying  is  because 
they  were  the  non-curling  films  and  are 
coated  with  gelatine  on  both  sides  of  the 
celluloid,  though  only  one  side  is  sensi- 
tized. To  dry,  pin  them  up  by  the  cor- 
ners to  the  edge  of  a shelf. 

Pertha  R. — Use  a soft  pencil  sharp- 
ened to  a needle-])oint  for  touching  out 
the  freckles  and  lines  on  a portrait.  The 
Kohinoor,  5 IPs,  is  an  excellent  jiencil  for 
this  work.  If  the  film  has  not  tooth  enough, 
rub  the  places  to  lie  retouched  with  a little 
powdered  ])umice-stone.  This  will  rough- 
en the  film  just  enough  to  make  it  take 
the  pencil  freely. 
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A SULPHIDE  TONING  HINT 
An  able  English  worker  has  recently  suggested 
a Yerv  satisfactory  dodge  in  toning  bromide 
prints,  by  means  of  which  far  more  pleasing  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  than  the  usual  sepia  tones, 
which  are  frequently  somewhat  cold  in  spite 
of  their  brown  color.  The  prints  should  be 
bleached  as  usual,  and  then  exposed  for  several 
minutes  in  sunlight,  until  they  become  of  a gray- 
ish color.  After  this,  they  are  toned  as  usual, 
the  resulting  t<me  being  a beautiful,  warm,  choc- 
olate brown. 

LANTERN-SLIDES  BY  THE  CARBON 
PROCESS 

A METHOD  of  making  transparencies  and  lan- 
tern-slides by  the  carbon  process  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Hauberrisser  in  Eder’s  Jahrhuck, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  that  a tissue  of  any 
color  may  be  used  and  that  neither  frilling  or 
reticulation  occur.  Dr.  Hauberrisser  exposes 
the  tissue  under  the  negative  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  for  about  double  the  usual  time  — 
harsh  negatives  even  longer.  It  is  then  devel- 
oped in  the  customary  way  on  waxed  transfer- 
paper,  after  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  gelatine  of  a fixed-out  lantern-plate,  as  a 
final  support.  This  last  transfer  should  be  made 
under  water  at  about  75°  I-'ahr.  The  tissue 
should  then  be  gently  squeegeed  to  the  gelatine 
and  the  waxed  paper  stripped  off. 

A CURE  FOR  H.\L.\l'ION 
Immerse  the  negative  in  a solution  made  up 


as  follows: 

Water 5 ounces 

Chromic  acid  15  grains 

Potassium  bromide  30  “ 


When  bleached,  redevelop  with  fresh  developer 
until  only  the  halated  parts  remain  when  Icokecl 
at  from  the  glass  side.  Finally,  place  in  a strong 
hypo-bath,  which  will  dissolve  away  this  por- 
tion. 

REDUCTION  OF  GA.SLICHT  PRINTS 
A GOOD  stainless  reducer  for  Velox  or  Cyko 
prints  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Potassium  ferric  oxalate  20  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  200  “ 

Water 5 ounces 

Shake  until  dissolved,  and  then  add: 

Oxalic  acid  75  grains 

Shake  until  the  solution  becomes  a bright 
green  in  color,  pour  oil  any  acid  that  is  not  dis- 
solved, and  add: 

Hc'po  2\  ounces 

Water  to 10 

With  this  reducer  it  matters  not  whether  the 
firint  is  free  from  hypo  before  its  use.  It  may 
be  used  repeated!}',  if  kept  in  a dark  place. 


GI.YCTN  FOR  ST.\ND  DEVELOPMENT 
Glycin  is  probably  the  most  favored  of 
the  many  developers  for  stand  development, 
because  it  keeps  especially  well  in  solution,  does 
not  discolor  or  fog  negatives,  even  when  the 
time  of  development  is  long,  gives  an  extra  fine 
grain-character  of  deposit  especially  suitable  for 
microscopic  work  or  enlarging  and  yields  bright, 
well-graduated  negatives  of  good  printing-color 
and  quality. 

Hueble’s  formula  is  as  follows: 


Boiling  water  2 ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  ij  “ 

,‘\fter  this  is  dissolved,  add: 

Glycin  ounce 

.And  then,  gradually, 

Potassium  carbonate 2;V  ounces 


The  thin  cream  thus  formed  keej)S  well  in  full, 
tightly-corked  bottles.  As  a strong  efferves- 
cence takes  place  when  the  potash  is  added,  it 
should  be  done  slowly  and  carefully,  in  a large 


dish. 

For  use  take : 

Stock  solution i ounce 

Water 80  ounces 

Potassium  Iiromide  8 grains 


With  a solution  of  this  strength  the  image 
will  appear  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
develojmient  un'll  be  conqilcte  in  several  hours. 
This  may  be  too  slow  to  suit  some  workers,  but 
a little  experimenting  with  stronger  solutions  will 
readily  determine  just  how  the  action  may  be 
completed  in  the  desired  length  of  time. 

INK-STAINS  ON  NEGATIVES 
An  accidental  drop  of  ink  on  negatives  is  a 
frequent  occurrence,  but  there  is  a remedy. 
Soak  the  negative  in  water  just  made  acid  with 
a little  hydrochloric  acid  and  rub  the  ink-S])ot 
gently  with  a saturated  solution  of  salts  of  lemon. 
Another  method  is  to  soak  first  in  an  alum-bath 
and  then  rub  the  spot  with  a saturated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  DOCUMENTS  AND 

LINE  DRAWINGS 

The  plates  used  arc  of  the  greatest  imjwr- 
tance,  and  should  be  of  the  slow  process  variety. 
Hydroquinone  is  the  liest  developer,  prepared  as 
follow's: 

Hydroquinone 32  gr.iins 

Sodium  sulphite  320  “ 

Formaline 40  “ 

AWiter 4 ounces 

.As  long  as  the  lines  or  letters  show  no  sign  of 

deposit  development  should  be  continueil,  but 
u|.'on  the  first  apyjearance  of  darkening,  rin.se 
and  fix.  If  the  w'hitcs  are  not  dense  enough  in 
the  negative  they  may  be  intensified  by  the  usu:il 
methods. 
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SIGNATURES 

There  is  no  necessity  for  signing  a photo- 
graph at  all,  and  the  photogra]jher  has  less  ex- 
cuse than  the  painter  for  inflicting  his  autograph 
on  all  who  glance  at  his  work.  For  the  painter, 
at  least,  has  his  brush  in  hand  as  he  gives  the 
last  touches  to  his  work,  and  can  put  his  initials 
or  monogram  unobtrusively  into  .some  corner  of 
it;  while  the  photographer,  unless  he  is  so  in- 
corrigible a faker  as  to  paint  on  his  ])rint,  has 
got  to  take  pencil  or  brush  and  use  a foreign 
medium  to  proclaim  its  authorship.  Still,  if  he 
likes  to  do  so,  and  will  put  his  mark  on  the  work 
so  that  it  is  not  an  eyesore,  we  have  little  to  say 
against  it;  and  it  is  only  when  the  name  is  so 
prominent  as  to  interfere  with  one’s  appreciation 
of  the  picture  that  bears  it  that  we  would  protest. 

A well-known  worker,  one  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers in  this  respect,  proclaims  his  authorship  in 
bright  red  letters  on  decidedly  dark -toned  prints. 
Many  who  put  their  names  on  their  prints  err 
from  not  knowing  how  best  to  do  it.  Lettering 
should  neither  be  in  white  nor  in  black,  nor  in 
the  full  depth  of  the  particular  color  of  the  print. 
The  letters  should  match  the  jtrint  in  color,  of 
course,  but  should  be  put  on  with  a brush  con- 
taining such  weak  pigment  that  they  are  only  a 
trifle  darker  than  the  particular  tone  which  hap- 
pens to  form  their  ground.  When  this  is  so,  the 
name  will  be  there  for  reference,  but  unobtru- 
sive, and  in  such  a form  little  exception  can  be 
taken  to  it. — Photography. 

A PYRO-SODA  DEVELOPER  WHICH 
WILL  KEEP 

It  has  ever  been  a problem  to  keep  pyro  in  so- 
lution without  deterioration.  Both  sulphurous 
and  o-xalic  acid  ad  to  a certain  extent  as  preserv- 
atives; but  with  either,  the  solution  deteriorates 
more  or  less  rapidly  from  the  time  it  is  made.  B. 
J.  Flflwards,  of  Ealing,  England,  claims  that  a so- 
lution containing  ec[ual  weights  of  pwro  and  sodi- 
um metabisulphite  will  keepingood  condition  for 
at  least  four  years,  and,  he  believes,  indefinitely. 
Metabisulphite  of  sodium  or  potassium,  for 
either  acts  equally  well,  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  the  only  perfect  pr.  servative  of  pyro.  If 
the  pyro  is  good  and  fresh,  and  the  water  has 
been  distilled,  the  .solution  will  be  colorless  and 
will  remain  so. 

Mr.  Edwards  advises  a two-solution  formula, 
the  alkaline  portion  being  a fairly  concentrated 
solution  of  both  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  so- 
dium. Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  sulphite  in  onler  to  make  sure  it  is  in  good 


condition. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  formula  follows: 

A 

Pvro  I ounce 

Sodium  nictabisul[)hite  crystals  ....  i 

Distilled  water,  to So  ounces 

B 

Sodium  sulphite  crystals to  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate  crystals  to  “ 

Distilled  water,  to So  “ 


P’or  uses,  take  equal  parts  of  each.  For  ordi- 
nary work  the  developer  maybe  used  far  stronger, 
but  for  portraits  it  works  better  at  half  strength. 
However,  the  worker  can  vary  its  strength  to 
jtroduce  the  required  degree  of  density  to  suit 
Ids  purposes.  At  65°  Fahr.,  development  will  be 
complete  in  five  or  six  minutes.  Potassium  bro- 
mide may  be  added  in  the  form  of  a ten  per  cent 
solution,  if  needed,  and  it  will  increase  contrast 
without  materially  lengthening  the  time  of  de- 
velopment. The  negatives  are  neutral  black 
without  stain,  and  the  solution  may  be  used  for 
several  plates  if  developed  in  succession. 

DRYING  CARBON  TISSUE 
Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  workers  in 
carbon,  it  is  not  necessary  after  sensitizing  the 
tissue  to  dry  it  in  the  dark  or  even  in  a dull  light. 
It  may  be  squeegeed  to  a ferrotype  plate  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  it  to  dry  in  an  ordinary 
room  without  the  slightest  danger.  Tissue  so 
treated  has  a beautiful  glossy  surface  which 
gives  perfect  contact  with  the  negative. 

METOL  DEVELOPER  FOR 
PORTRAITURE 

A GOOD  one-solution  metol  formula  producing 
negatives  suitable  for  portrait-work  may  be 


made  as  follows: 

Water 20  ounces 

Metol 160  grains 

When  dissolved,  add: 

Sodium  sulphite  3^  ounces 

Potassium  bromide  22  grains 

Potassium  carbonate  if  ounces 


For  use,  take  one  jiart  developer  to  three  parts 
water. 

REMOVING  FERRICYANIDE  STAINS 
Frequently  negatives  become  stained  from 
careless  use  of  the  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  in  Farmer’s  reducer,  and  it  becomes  de- 
sirable to  remove  them..  This  may  be  done  by 
immersing  the  negative  in  a weak  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide,  about  five  grains  of 
the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  water. 

OINTMENT  FOR  METOL-POISONING 
Some  persons  are  seriously  affected  by  this 
developer,  while  others  experience  no  incon- 
venience whatever  in  using  it.  If  the  hands  be- 
come sore,  with  itching,  inflammation,  swelling, 
or  peeling  off  of  dry  skin,  metol  should  be  dis- 
continued and  another  agent  used  instead.  The 
following  ointment  will  be  beneficial: 

Ichthyol I part 

Lanoline  2 parts 

Vhseline 3 

Boracic  acid  4 “ 

EIKONOGEN  FOR  PORTR.MTURE 
Eikonogen,  one  of  the  so-called  soft- work- 
ing developers,  because  it  tends  to  produce  neg- 
atives free  from  excessive  contrasts,  is  excep- 
tionallv  fine  for  portraiture.  A satisfactory 
formula  is  as  follows: 
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A 

Sodium  sulphite  350  grains 

Eikonogen no  “ 

Water 10  ounces 

B 

Potassium  carbonate 300  grains 

Water 10  ounces 


Use  equal  parts  of  A and  B for  ordinary  de- 
velopment. Eikonogen  is  excellent  for  stand- 
development,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be 
diluted  ^^^th  from  six  to  ten  times  its  volume  of 
water,  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
desired  that  development  should  take  ]>lace. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  MOONLIGHT 
EFFECTS 

By  “moonlight”  effects,  in  this  connection, 
are  meant  views  including  clouds  slightly  ob- 
scuring the  sun.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
a somewhat  thin  negative  having  a fair  amount 
of  detail  and  density  in  the  high-lights  and  but 
little  in  the  shadows  is  required.  To  produce 
this  result,  commence  development  in  a normal 
solution  containing  two  or  three  grains  of  po- 
tassium bromide  to  the  ounce  of  developer. 
This  brings  up  the  e.xtreme  high-lights  before 
producing  detail.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
transfer  the  plate  to  another  tray  containing 
normal  developer  diluted  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water  and  containing  no  bromide.  This  so- 
lution will  bring  out  as  much  detail  as  desired, 
but  too  much  wall  ruin  the  moonlight  effect. 

USING  STALE  PLATES 

Photographische  Welt  recently  stated  that 
plates  that  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  by 
long  keeping,  and  show  marginal  fog,  are  not 
utterly  ruined,  but  may  be  used  provided  a long 
exposure  is  given  and  considerable  soluble  bro- 
mide is  placed  in  the  developer.  This  idea  is 
not  new,  although  it  may  be  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

BRO.\D  EFFECTS  BY  RETOUCHING 

Very  pleasing  broad  effects  in  printing  may 
be  obtained  by  covering  the  glass  side  of  a neg- 
ative with  tissue-paper  and  working  upon  it  with 
lead-pencils.  In  order  that  the  tissue-paper  may 
dry  perfectly  flat,  it  should  be  placed  between 
two  pieces  of  damp  blotting-paper  until  it  be- 
comes somewhat  limp.  Place  the  moist  tissue 
— a trifle  larger  over  than  the  negative  — on  a 
sheet  of  clean  paper,  lay  the  negative  on  it,  glass 
side  down,  apply  a narrow  line  of  paste  around 
the  edges  of  the  film  side  and  turn  the  edges  of 
the  tissue  up  on  to  the  paste,  laying  a sheet  of 
paper  above  all  while  rubbing  into  contact  with 
the  fingers.  When  dry,  the  tissue  will  be  tightly 
stretched  and  may  be  worked  upon  with  soft 
pencils  and  leather  stumps,  the  more  transpar- 
ent parts  being  secured  by  apphdng  with  a sable 
brush  a solution  composed  of  one  part  Canada 
balsam  to  two  parts  turpentine.  Verj'  original, 
sketchy  and  artistic  results  may  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  If  desired,  ground-glass  varnish  may 
be  used  instead  of  tissue-paper. 


SOFT  RESULTS  FROM  CONTRASTY 
SUBJECTS 

Just  what  course  to  pursue  when  extreme 
contrasts  present  themselves,  such  as  a woman’s 
white  dress  against  a man’s  dark  clothes  in  a 
group  portrait,  is  a frequent  problem  to  the  aver- 
age amateur.  Although  different  opinions  pre- 
vail regarding  the  treatment  of  such  subjects, 
probably  the  best  method  is  to  give  a long  enough 
e.xposure  for  the  dark  material,  and  develop  in  a 
very  dilute  solution,  which  will  bring  out  all  pos- 
sible detail  before  much  density  has  been  ob- 
tained. This  method  will  produce  a flat  nega- 
tive without  much  contrast.  If  more  accentuated 
high-lights  are  thought  advisable,  the  plate  may 
be  placed  for  a brief  period  only  in  a normal  de- 
veloper, considerably  restrained  with  potassium 
bromide.  Longer  immersion  in  this  solution 
will  cause  chalkiness.  Halation  must  be  avoided 
in  this  work,  and  a backed  plate  should  be  used. 

CH.\NGING  P.  O.  P.  INTO  GASLIGHT 
PAPER 

When  the  amateur  ])hotographer  has  only 
some  P.  O.  P.  and  wishes  to  make  a few  prints 
in  the  evening,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  change  it 
into  the  gaslight  variety  by  converting  the  sol- 
uble silver  salts  into  a mixture  of  .silver  haloids 
having  a predominance  of  silver  bromide.  To 
accomplish  this,  float  the  paper  for  five  minutes 
on  the  ordinary  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium bromide  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of 
water,  w'ash  for  the  same  length  of  time  and 
dry.  This  latter  operation  requires  only  a few' 
moments  and  may  be  greatly  hastened  by  pres- 
sure betw'een  hot  jihotographic  blotting-papers. 
Since  there  is  no  so'ublc  silver  salt  to  stain  the 
negative,  the  paper  need  not  be  perfectly  dry. 
Paper  so  treated  is  not  as  sensitive  as  the  or- 
dinary bromide  papier,  but  )'ields  very  good  re- 
sults. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  VARYING  PROPOR- 
TIONS OF  THE  MOUNT 

A TRUTH  which  should  have  increased  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  photograpihers  in  general 
is  that  the  proportions  of  length  and  breadth  of 
the  mount  affect  the  apparent  length  and  breadth 
of  the  print.  Increasing  the  size  of  the  mount 
diminishes  the  apparent  size  of  the  print.  If  the 
space  at  each  end  of  the  print  is  increased,  the 
print  itself  looks  smaller,  but  the  horizontal 
proportions  arc  apparently  lengthened.  Ma- 
king the  end  spaces  of  the  mount  narrow'cr  than 
those  at  the  top  and  bottom  increases  the  ap- 
parent vertical  dimensions  and  makes  the  print 
look  more  nearly  square.  It  is  seldom  pleasing 
to  have  both  print  and  mount  of  the  same  piro- 
portion,asit  bringsfour  cornerpointsina  straight 
line.  For  the  average  pirint  a much  more  pleas- 
ing arrangement  is  to  have  the  mount  space  at 
the  bottom  a little  w’ider  than  at  the  top,  and  the 
spiaccs  at  the  ends  a little  wider  than  at  the  bot- 
tom. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ILLINOIS 

The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  Illi- 
nois, at  Paxton,  111.,  Feb.  4,  rpoy,  was  called  to 
order  by  President  S.  W.  Stout. 

The  resignation  of  H.  C.  Lines  as  Secretary 
of  the  Association  was  received  and,  upon  mo- 
tion, duly  seconded  and  carried,  was  accepted. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
W.  A.  Graber,  of  the  Walinger  Company  Studio, 
Chicago,  as  Secretary. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Mann,  Treasurer,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Jay,  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  President  then  read  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Henshal  as  First  Vice-President,  and, 
upon  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  it  was 
accepted. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Jay  be  advanced  from  Second  Vice- 
President  to  fill  the  place  of  First  Vice-President, 
and  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlar,  of  Woodstock,  III., 
be  appointed  Second  Vice-President  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  regular  Imsiness  of  the  meeting  was  then 
taken  up.  After  several  lengthy  discussions  re- 
garding the  aims  and  advantages  of  the  photo- 
graphic convention,  it  was  decided  unanimously 
that  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  Illinois  be  one  of  ed- 
ucation. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  the 
best  talent  that  the  country  afforded  for  a series 
of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  Convention, 
aiming  to  teach  those  attending  not  only  every- 
thing new  regarding  the  business,  but  also  how 
to  make  more  dollars  out  of  the  oltl  business. 

A lengthy  program,  which  will  be  announced 
later,  was  then  arranged. 

A larger  number  of  prizes  for  exhibits  was 
provided  for.  A list  of  these  will  also  be  an- 
nounced later. 

The  Convention  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  May  6,  7,  8 and  g,  IQ07. 

All  communications  regarding  space  for  dis- 
[ilays,  space  for  advertising  and  any  other  in- 
formation should  be  directed  to  W.  A.  Graber, 
Secretary,  care  The  Walinger  Co.  Studio,  t56 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

RAPED  PLATES  OF  FINE  GRAIN 

Every  advance  in  the  speed  of  plates  is  of 
distinct  advantage  to  the  j)hotograj>her,  but  when 
increased  speed  is  also  accompanied  by  increase 
in  the  fineness  of  grain,  the  advantage  is  many 
times  greater,  because  finer  grain  means  better 
detail,  value  and  gradation  in  both  high-lights 
and  shadows.  It  means  better  negatives  every 
time.  If  this  is  so,  don’t  fail  to  read  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Company 
in  this  issue. 


PHOTO-SECESSION 
A DISTINCTIVE  and  characteristic  e.xhibition 
of  photographs  by  Miss  Alice  Boughton,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  William  B.  Dyer,  of  Chicago;  and 
Mr.  C.  Yarnall  Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
held  at  the  Little  Galleries  of  the  Photo-Secession, 
2QI  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  from  February 
19  to  March  j- 

WISCONSIN  CAMERA  CLUB 
The  monthly  program  of  the  Wisconsin  Cam- 
era Club,  recently  received,  showed  an  especially 
interesting  series  of  meetings  for  March.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  month, 
devoted  to  a talk  on  composition  by  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Mueller.  It  was  the  second  of  a series  of 
five  lessons,  an  interesting  and  instructive  fea- 
ture of  each  being  the  criticism  of  prints  brought 
by  members  of  the  club.  The  second  and  third 
weekly  meetings  were  given  up  respectively  to 
lantern-slides  from  Graflex  negatives  and  a dem- 
onstration of  printing-out  papers  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hood.  The  meeting  of  March  26  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Third  American  Photographic 
Salon  at  the  clubrooms,  where  it  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  until  April  5,  from  10  a.m.  until 
0 P.M.,  daily.  The  club  also  announces  the  close 
of  its  General  Print  Contest  on  May  6. 

BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING 

We  have  just  received  from  the  above-named 
institution  its  comprehensive  and  attractively 
printed  sixty-four  page  prospectus  for  1907. 
This  interesting  volume  gives  the  prospective 
student  some  idea  of  the  unequalled  facilities 
for  a thorough  course  wliich  are  afforded  at  the 
Bissell  College.  Everything  which  modern  in- 
vention and  money  can  secure  has  at  this  insti- 
tution been  placed  in  the  hands  of  practical  in- 
structors of  national  reputation,  to  make  easy 
the  professional  career  of  graduates.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  other  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
places  its  j)upils  before  the  public  under  such 
favorable  auspices.  Any  one  considering  the 
study  of  photo-engraving  will  find  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  send  to  Effingham,  111.,  for  a copy  of 
this  prospectus. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  successful  article  on  “Some  Historic 
I,andmark  of  National  Interest”  of  our  literary 
prize  contest,  which  closed  Sept,  i,  1906,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Prentiss  Parker,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  not  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Fairbanks, 
as  announced  erroneously  in  the  February  issue 
of  Photo-Era.  Mr.  Parker,  on  account  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  old 
Boston  families,  has  had  exceptional  facilities 
for  gathering  data  regarding  the  liistoric  man- 
sions of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  authority  on  this  interesting 
subject. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  will  convene  in  Wil- 
liamsport, Penn.,  April  23,  24  and  25. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Executive  Board  to 
have  an  instructive  and  business  convention. 

An  important  feature  at  this  meeting  will  be 
a school  of  photography,  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Aristotype  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  They 
will  have  experts  in  all  branches  to  demonstrate 
and  explain  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing the  finest  kind  of  fine  art  photographs. 

No  photographer  within  this  territory  can  af- 
ford to  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  photo- 
graphs produced,  from  the  making  of  the  neg- 
ative to  the  finished  print,  by  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  methods. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  will  be  given  to 
the  school  of  photography,  the  mornings  being 
taken  up  by  business  sessions  in  which  talks  and 
lectures  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  all. 

The  convention  is  to  be  held  at  the  Park  Ho- 
tel, an  establishment  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date all  who  may  attend,  and  not  only  affording 
spacious  parlor  and  ballroom  privileges  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  but  also  providing  a 
splendid  exhibit-hall  for  the  prize  photographs. 
FuU  particulars  regarding  the  prize-list,  which 
should  interest  every  member  of  the  .'\ssociation, 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary, 
E.  E.  Seavy,  New  Castle,  Penn. 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Indiana  Associ- 
ation of  Photographers,  in  connection  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute, 
met  at  the  Denison  Hotel,  Indianapohs,  Jan. 
22,  1907,  at  10  A.M.,  all  members  being  present, 
as  follows:  W.  E.  Vilmer,  President;  Chas.  W. 
Neiswanger,  First  Vice-President;  H.  E.  Koch, 
Second  Vice-President:  J.  O.  Cammack,  Tre.is- 
urer;  J.  Frank  Cady,  Secretary:  George  J.  Parrot, 
Chas.  W.  Neiswanger,  Geo.  Graham  Holloway, 
Trustees. 

Former  Treasurer  Geo.  W.  Smith  was  also 
present,  whose  books  were  audited,  and  com- 
mittee reported  them  as  correct,  and  same  were 
tiimed  over  to  Treasurer-elect  J.  O.  Cammack. 

The  next  convention  is  to  be  held  at  Winona 
Lake,  July  8,  9,  10,  ii  and  12.  Its  features  will 
be  of  an  educational  and  business  nature,  and 
men  of  the  highest  ability  are  being  secured  to 
cooperate  with  the  able  instructor  Mr.  W’.  S. 
Lively  in  making  the  program  a profound  suc- 
cess. Good  music  and  splendid  entertainment 
may  be  expected,  and  the  prize  offers  are  also 
worthy  of  notice.  These  may  be  had  of  the  Sec- 
retary, J.  Frank  Cady,  Boonville,  Ind. 


THE  WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE 
METER 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  editors  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  Photo-Era 
the  Wynne  Infallible  Exposure  Meter,  adver- 
tised elsewhere  in  these  pages.  It  is  a neat  little 
vest-pocket  instrument  for  finding  the  abso- 
lutely correct  exposure  under  all  conditions. 
For  a number  of  years  past  we  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  make  use  of  the  Wynne  meter  to 
ascertain  exposures  difficult  to  determine  from 
observation,  and  have  always  found  it  “an  un- 
erring guide  to  the  correct  exposure  required 
for  every  speed  of  plate,  on  every  kind  of  subject 
and  under  every  condition  of  light. ” We  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  this  instrument  as  an 
important  and  necessary  part  of  every  serious 
photographer’s  outfit.  Without  it,  no  worker’s 
equipment  is  complete. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  — ITS  CARE  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

It  only  remains  to  sweep  away  a few  popular 
misconceptions  to  completely  establish  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  latest  mechanical  advance  of  civil- 
ization, family  convenience  and  pleasure-maker. 
With  laws  directed  by  a strong  public  sentiment 
against  speed-madness,  a dozen  machines  will 
be  used  where  now  is  one.  An  ordinary  run- 
about is  a far  safer  vehicle  for  a woman’s  man- 
agement than  a horse  vehicle.  The  new  alcohol 
fuel  will  eradicate  the  foul  stenches  which  have 
hitherto  sadly  hurt  the  sport. 

A knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles 
which  govern  motor  vehicles  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  “Homan’s  Automobile  Educator” 
(Theo.  Endel  & Co.,  New  York  City).  In  this 
book,  which  is  admirably  and  profusely  illus- 
trated, the  subject  is  carefully  and  substantially 
set  forth  in  a manner  which  robs  it  wholly  of  the 
terror  of  technicalities. 

A.  K.  BOURSAULT 

The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Bour- 
sault,  formerly  advertising-manager  of  the 
C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company,  are 
hereby  informed  that  he  now  acts  in  that  capacity, 
in  addition  to  that  of  business  manager,  for  the 
Paris  Modes  magazine.  We  are  sure  that  Jail 
who  have  come  in  touch  with  this  honest,  genial 
and  painstaking  gentleman  will  wish  liim  well 
in  his  new  position. 

RALPH  J.  GOLSEN  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

The  well-known  photographic  stock  house  of 
Ralph  J.  Golsen,  Chicago,  announces  its  in- 
corporation as  the  Ralph  J.  Golsen  Supply  Com- 
pany, with  new  quarters  at  58  and  60  Wabash 
Avenue,  where  a complete  line  of  photographic 
material,  apparatus  and  lenses  of  every  descrip- 
tion will  be  constantly  kept  in  stock.  The  new 
Monster  Bargain  List  of  this  firm  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  photographer. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT 
PLEASE  ADVERTISERS 

Of  the  photographic  contests  which  Leslie's 
Weekly  is  constantly  conducting,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  relates  to  the  use  of  photographs  for 
advertising.  The  paper  has  frequent  calls  for 
attractive  photographs  for  use  in  artistic  adver- 
tisements. For  example,  it  has  just  supphed  a 
design  for  the  advertisement,  in  the  pages  of  Les- 
lie's Weekly,  of  a famous  breakfast  food;  and 
others  are  sought  for  autos,  popular  beverages, 
hotels,  steamship  and  railroad  hnes,  etc. 

To  encourage  photographers  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  such  subjects,  Leslie's  Weekly  makes 
this  prize  offer: 

For  the  best  photograph  suitable  for  use  as  an 
advertisement  (preferably  for  one  of  the  adver- 
tisements now  running  in  Leslie's  Weekly,  though 
other  advertising  subjects  are  not  barred)  we  will 
give  a prize  of  $io;  for  the  second,  a prize  of  $5; 
those  photographs  receiving  honorable  mention 
will  be  purchased.  The  composition  of  such 
photographs  should  be  simple;  the  picture  should 
tell  its  own  story,  or,  at  least,  suggest  it  vdth  very 
little  help  from  the  title  which  accompanies  it. 
The  photographer  is  expected,  however,  to  attach 
to  each  print  wliich  he  submits  (any  number  may 
be  entered  for  the  competition)  such  a title,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  article,  business, 
etc.,  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  advertise. 
No  copyright  photographs  can  be  received. 

The  competition  will  be  closed  on  May  15. 

Address  all  contributions  in  this  contest  to 
The  Editor,  Advertising  Photographic  Contest, 
Leslie's  Weekly,  225  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Little  Pilgrimages  among  Bavarian  Inns. 

By  F.  R.  Fraprie.  L.  C.  Page  & Co.,  Boston. 

8vo.,  S2.00 

Under  tliis  alluring  title  the  author  describes 
a series  of  excursions  made  on  foot,  by  carriage 
and  by  train,  from  the  city  of  Munich,  into  one 
of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  Central  Europe  — 
the  Bavarian  Highlands.  The  scenery  here  is 
second  only  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  affords 
ample  opportunities  for  pen  and  camera,  and 
Mr.  Fraprie  has  made  good  use  of  both.  He 
chronicles  his  impressions  with  graphic  skill,  and 
with  infectious  enthusiasm  portrays  the  beauty 
of  those  remarkable  lakes  of  Southern  Bavaria. 
Incidentally,  the  reader  is  treated  to  an  insight 
into  German  peasant-life  \vith  its  quaint  and 
simple  customs.  These  pilgrimages  are  extended 
northward  to  Augsburg,  Nuremburg  and 
Rothenburg,  those  rare,  mediaeval  towns  whose 
picturesque,  architectural  features  the  camera 
never  tires  of  picturing.  Oberammergau,  of 
passion-play  fame,  is  also  visited,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  castles  of  fairylike  splendor  built  by 
Ludwig  II.  A number  of  e.xcellent  photographs, 
apparently  by  the  author,  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  volume. 


Natural-Color  Photography,  by  Dr.  E. 
Kdnig;  translated  from  the  German  with  ad- 
ditions, original  tests  and  experiments  by  E.  J. 
Wall,  F.  R.  P.  S.  Dawbam  & Ward,  Lon- 
don. 

Although  the  principles  underlying  color  pho- 
tography have  been  known  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  no  actually  new  discoveries  have 
been  made  for  a number  of  years.  The  intense 
interest  manifested  in  this  subject  to-day  by 
prominent  photographers  throughout  the  world 
is  due  not  to  the  discovery  of  a new  method,  but 
to  improvements  in  the  processes  already  known. 
So  far-reaching  are  these  innovations  that  no 
insurmountable  difficulties  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  natural-color  photography.  Probably  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the  finding  of 
new  sensitizers,  the  preparation  of  fight-filters, 
and,  above  all,  the  publication  of  accurate 
formulae  for  making  them. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  second  edition 
of  Dr.  Konig’s  book,  translated  by  Mr.  Wall, 
appears  at  an  opportune  time  and  fills  the  need 
of  a practical  manual  for  the  several  color-proc- 
esses that  can  be  employed  by  amateurs  and 
others.  Photo-mechanical  processes  are  not  in- 
cluded, as  they  necessitate  the  use  of  machinery 
and  material  which  is  seldom  a part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  an  average  photographer.  The  work  is 
intended  as  a practical  text-book,  and  for  this 
reason  aU  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  color- 
photography  has  been  wisely  omitted. 

Both  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  are  taken 
up  — the  former  briefly,  however,  as  they  have 
but  little  practical  value.  As  to  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  book,  devoted  to  the  indirect  processes, 
both  subtractive  and  additive,  it  is  probable 
that  no  clearer,  more  concise  or  practical  man- 
ual of  these  methods  exists  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING 

The  lantern-slide  season  is  still  with  us,  and 
it  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  photographic 
worker  should  take  up  printing  from  negatives 
developed  during  the  vacation  season,  and  ma- 
king lantern-slides.  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  work  to  one 
of  the  most  practical,  as  well  as  the  most  popu- 
lar numbers  of  THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOG- 
RAPHER SERIES,  “Lantern-Slide  Making.” 
This  very  handy  little  volume  tells,  in  an  interest- 
ing way,  what  a good  slide  should  be,  and  how 
it  may  be  obtained.  From  a suggestion  of  the  kind 
of  negatives  required,  the  reader  is  taken  through 
the  various  stages,  such  as  exposure,  printing 
optically  and  by  contact,  development,  clearing, 
intensification  and  reduction,  drying,  masking, 
binding,  spotting,  toning,  coloring,  combination 
cloud-printing  and  many  other  minor  processes. 
Every  photographer  should  own  a copy  of  this 
book.  Price,  25  cents  each,  post-paid. 
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THE  CAMERA  IN  JOURNALISM 

A.  J.  PHILPOTT 

The  newspaper-photographer  of  to-day,  or  the  man  who  does  “out- 
side” work,  may  Ire  said  to  be  in  a class  by  himself.  He  came  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  as  a surprise,  even  to  the  regular  newspaper-men, 
but  he  has  established  himself  as  a necessity;  for  the  jrhotographer 
has  come  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  genuine  newspaper-work.  So  now  no  tirst- 
class  newspaper  is  complete  without  its  photographic  and  engraving  department. 

Primarily,  a newspaper  is,  or  should  be,  a record  — clear  and  concise  — of 
the  events  of  the  day.  Some  people  get  newspapers  and  magazines  terribly 
mixed  in  their  minds.  The  one  is  a momentary  record  of  things  and  events;  the 
other  is  a more  or  less  timely  record,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  make  clearer  the 
full  import  of  the  daily  events.  In  the  news])aper-record  you  are  in  a sense  a 
spectator  or  participant  in  the  event,  whether  it  I^e  a great  lire,  a public  meeting, 
a court-trial,  a baseball  or  football  game,  a polo  game,  a golf  game,  a boat-race, 
a horse-race,  a Hurry  on  the  stock  exchange  or  an}'  of  the  other  matters  of  record 
of  the  day,  in  which  the  public  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  interested.  These 
things  are  part  of  the  active  life  of  the  people,  who  flesire  that  these  things  l)e 
made  clear  and  visible  to  them,  at  the  moment  when  they  feel  most  keenly  the 
full  and  palpitating  powder  of  the  events. 

This  is  the  basic  idea  of  a newsjjaper  — a genuine  newsj)aper  — and  this 
is  the  main  reason  why  a newsjjaper  is  what  the  people  of  the  community  make 
it,  and  not  what  we  should  ahvays  like  to  have  it.  It  is  a record  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  peojde  at  the  moment,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  news- 
paper doesn’t  make  that  life  — it  sinpdy  records  it.  In  the  Sunday  or  weekly 
newspaper  it  is  possible  to  go  a few'  steps  into  the  magazine  idea,  for  the  reader 
has  a whole  day  in  which  to  consider  the  things  of  the  w-eek.  d'he  Sunday  news- 
paper has  a whole  week  in  which  to  jjrepare  and  get  u])  its  matter;  wliereas,  in 
the  daily  newspa])er,  hours,  and  even  minutes,  count.  When  you  consider  that 
a paper  like  the  Boston  Globe  gets  out  fourteen  editions  each  week-day,  you  get 
an  idea  of  the  value  of  minutes  and  hours  in  such  work. 

It  is  n’t  necessary,  then,  to  further  ex])lain  why  the  ])ress-})holographer  has 
become  of  such  conserpience  in  the  new'sjjajjer  business.  He  is  a recorder  of 
facts,  and  facts  are  what  the  newspaper  requires  — what  the  ]jublic  requires. 
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FRANK  CHAPMAN  A NOTABLE  GROl'P  ON  THE  REVIEWING-STAND 

Aside  from  his  technical  knowledge  of  photography,  the  press-photographer 
should  have,  what  the  newspaper-writer  must  possess,  an  instinct  for  news,  for 
the  most  vital  and  picturescpie  features  of  an  event.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  more 
vivid  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  thing  which  is  described  — the 
moment  when  the  horses,  strained  to  greatest  exertion,  pass  under  the  wire; 
the  moment  when  the  most  daring  play  is  made  in  the  football  game  and  the 
vast  concourse  of  peo])le  is  thrilled  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement;  the  mo- 
ment when  the  baseball  game  has  reached  the  crucial  point;  when  the  boat- 
crews  are  straining  every  bit  of  reserve-force  after  months  of  training  to  win  the 
race;  when  the  vast  procession  is  being  reviewed;  or  any  of  the  thousand  and 
one  things  which,  one  way  or  another,  enter  into  the  lives  of  the  people  every 
<lay,  week  or  month  of  the  year. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a man  must  know  his  business  as  a pho- 
tographer very  thoroughly.  He  must  be  well  equi[iped  with  the  best  lenses  and 
the  most  convenient  cameras  for  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  work.  He  can’t 
pose  his  subjects,  nor  can  he  light  them;  he  must  take  things  just  as  he  finds 
them,  and  it  is  “up  to  him”  to  be  pre])ared  for  any  and  all  emergencies.  And 
he  must  have  the  kind  of  nerve  that  never  fails  him  under  excitement.  He  must 
learn  to  regard  himself  as  a sjiectator  of  the  passing  show,  rather  than  as  a part 
of  it  and  its  excitements.  He  cannot  be  distracted  any  more  than  the  telegraph- 
operator,  who  sits  calmlv  in  front  of  his  instrument  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excite- 
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ment  of  battle,  boat-race,  football  game  or  stock  exchange,  and  sends  the  news 
over  the  wire  that  will  cause  either  joy  or  sorrow  to  millions  of  people. 

(Df  course  all  of  us  are  human,  and  few  men  can  calmly  look  on  excite- 
ment of  any  kind  without  being  affected  more  or  less  by  it;  but  it  should  never 
be  permitted  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  work  in  hand.  Newspaper-pho- 
tographers have  been  known  to  rush  out  to  do  a “job”  forgetting  to  take  a cam- 
era; some  have  forgotten  to  remove  the  cap  from  the  lens;  others  have  made 
several  exposures  on  one  plate;  but  there  is  only  one  known  instance  where  a 
man  took  out  a roll  of  hlms  to  look  at  it,  in  broad  daylight,  before  it  was  devel- 
ojred.  He  wanted  merely  to  see  if  they  were  all  right  — and  it  might  be  added  that 
it  wasn’t  the  photographer  himself  who  did  this;  it  was  an  an.xious  reporter, 
who  got  all  that  was  coming  to  him  a little  later  from  the  editor,  as  the  scenes  on 
that  film-roll  could  never  be  duplicated.  They  were  scenes  in  Kingston  during 
the  recent  catastrophe. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  newspaper-photographer  is  of  a stren- 
uous nature  as  a general  thing,  and  it  is  work  in  which  art  has  to  take  a second 
place,  at  least,  although  a knowledge  of  pictorial  comjiosition,  for  instance,  is 
very  useful  to  the  ])ress-photographer.  After  all,  it  is  the  most  artistic  pho- 
tograph which  wins  the  highest  encomiums  cu’en  in  a newspajjer-office,  where 
nearly  e\'erything  is  sacriheed  to  expediency  and  time. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  a few  examples  of  this  strenuousness  in  newspaper- 
photography  that  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation  as  a news- 
paper-writer. And,  as  the  Boston  Globe,  with  which  I am  connected,  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  jihotographic  and  engraving  departments  in  the 
country,  the  examples  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  work  which  has 
to  be  done  in  all  great  newspaper-offices  in  an  emergency. 

The  hrst  cxamjile  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  one  that  made  a very  deep 
imjjression  on  me  at  the  time.  It  was  about  six  months  ago,  when  soon  after 
midnight  the  telephone  rang,  announcing  that  a steamer  had  sailed  into  the  har- 
bor and  was  being  berthed  at  one  of  the  wharves,  and  that  this  steamer  contained 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a schooner  which  had  been  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
d'he  men  had  been  taken  from  a raft  after  several  days  of  intense  suffering  from 
storms  and  hunger.  The  photographic  department  was  “rung  up”  and  a pho- 
tographer called  for  to  accom])any  the  writer  at  once  to  the  steamer.  It  took 
about  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  wharf,  find  the  steamer,  get  the  captain  and 
crew  of  the  wrecked  schooner  on  the  forward  deck  and  photograjih  them  by 
flashlight.  Then  the  ])hotographer  hurried  back  to  the  office,  while  the  writer 
got  the  facts  of  the  wreck  and  interviews  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer  and  the 
cajjtain  of  the  schooner.  In  about  a half-hour  from  the  time  the  telephone  first 
rang  1 was  back  in  the  office,  and  the  photograiiher  had  a wet  jiroof  from  his 
negative  on  mv  desk,  for  me  to  ]nit  the  names  of  the  men  underneath  their  pic- 
tures. In  half  an  hour  from  that  time  a jjlate  had  been  engraved  and  was  ready 
for  the  press,  and  in  the  course  of  anotlier  half-hour  the  story  of  the  wreck,  with 
the  [lictiire  of  the  cajitain  and  crew  of  the  scliooner,  was  being  rushed  in  printed 
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form,  as  a feature  of  the  news  of  the  day,  all  over  New  England,  by  train  and 
express,  so  that  all  readers  of  the  pajier  would  get  a clear  idea  of  the  men  who 
had  survived  the  wreck,  and  also  an  account  of  the  rescue. 

In  order  to  make  clear  what  this  means,  it  should  be  stated  that,  after  the 
])hotogra]ihic  print  had  been  made  by  the  enlargement-process,  from  the  w'et 
negative,  a W'ct-plate  negative  had  to  be  made  from  the  print  through  the  half- 
tone screen;  this  negative  had  to  be  printed  on  the  prepared  zinc  and  this  latter 
]>rint  etched  on  the  zinc;  then  routcfl  and  cleaned  up,  to  make  it  ready  for 
the  typ'C-form,  after  which  it  went  into  its  ]U'0])er  ])lace  on  the  page,  or  type- 
form,  w'ith  the  matter  that  described  the  event.  Then  it  w'as  stereotyped  and 
the  ])late  was  rushed  to  the  pressroom,  wdiere  it  was  screw'cd  on  the  cylinder 
of  one  of  the  great  presses,  and  ]>rinted  at  the  rate  of  40,000  co])ies  an  hour. 
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It  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  writer  has  also  to  do  a little  strenuous 
work  under  such  circumstances,  and  needs  to  have  his  wits  about  him. 

A more  recent  example  of  this  sort  of  tiling  was  when  news  of  the  terrible 
Larchmonl  disaster  off  Block  Island  was  received.  Edward  A.  Parke,  one  of 
the  coolest  and  most  capable  men  on  the  paper  in  an  emergency,  was  sent  at 
once  to  Providence,  with  Hiram  Green,  a photogra|)her  from  the  office.  They 
were  to  charter  a tug  and  find,  if  possible,  some  sign  of  either  the  schooner  or 
the  steamer.  They  went  out  in  the  storm  into  the  Sound  and  found  the  wrecked 
schooner,  which  they  photographed,  while  Parke  interviewed  some  of  the  sur- 
vivors and  then  rushed  back  to  Providence,  and  wrote  a vivid  story  of  the  wreck, 
while  Green  hurried  back  to  Boston  on  an  exjircss-train  with  his  jirecious  plates, 
which  he  developed,  thus  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  story  that  Parke 
wrote. 

Another  class  of  news-photographs  which  have  to  be  made  amidst  confu- 
sion and  excitement  are  those  incident  to  a train-wreck.  When  a man  like  Eugene 
Buckley,  the  railroad  expert  on  the  Globe  — a remarkably  cool  and  capable  man  in 
an  emergency  — goes  out  on  a railroad -wreck  job,  he  first  ascertains  the  cause 
anrl,  if  possible,  has  a photograph  made  that  wilt  give  an  idea  of  the  cause;  then 
the  photographer  attends  to  the  more  picturesque  and  gruesome  scenes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  cases  the  photographer  is  largely  guided  in  his 
work  by  the  reporter;  at  least,  the  reporter  assists  him  very  materially.  But 
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there  is  a great  variety  of  work  in  which  the  photographer  must  use  his  best 
judgment  at  the  moment.  There  are  such  occasions  on  the  football-field  when 
the  photograj)her  must  be  alert  and  wide  awake  to  what  is  going  on  and  try  to 
picture  a momentous  play  in  the  game.  If  his  object  is  the  crowd  at  any  of  these 
great  events  to  which  people  flock,  he  must  seize  the  moment  when  the  specta- 
tors are  carried  away  with  the  game.  If  it  is  a fire,  he  must  get  the  most  compre- 
hensive view.  In  the  case  of  an  outdoor  festival  or  a crowd  at  the  beach,  he  must 
secure  the  most  picturesque  features.  If  it  is  a parade,  he  should  strive  to  give 
its  strongest  characteristics. 

A few  years  ago  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  held  its  annual  encamp- 
ment in  Boston  and  never,  ])erhaps,  was  there  a similar  event  so  \ ividly  portrayed 
in  pictures  as  was  this  event  Ijy  the  Boston  press.  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  occasion  was  epochal  in  that  res])ect.  I treasure,  to-day,  a photograph  of 
the  reviewing-stanfl  in  front  of  the  State-house,  made  by  Chapman,  of  the  Globe, 
which  is  of  truly  historic  im])ortance.  The  veterans  of  the  Mexican  War  were 
passing  in  carriages,  as  most  of  them  were  too  feeble  to  walk.  On  the  reviewing- 
stand  were  Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  who  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  i8=^o; 
Ex-Governor  John  D.  Eong;  Governor  John  E.  Bates;  Lieutenant-Governor 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.;  Governor  Van  Zandt  of  Iowa;  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge;  Ex-Governor  iMurrav  Crane;  and  several  other  eminent  men.  It  was  a 
notable  group  of  men  who  had  been  in  one  way  or  another  identified  with  the 
great  events  of  the  country  for  more  than  half  a century. 

It  was  John  W.  Butters,  Jiow  head  of  the  Globe  photographic  department, 
who  some  tweh  e years  ago  first  made  the  outdoor  photograph  a striking  feature 
of  the  news  of  the  day — in  Boston,  at  least.  Much  the  same  class  of  work  had 
been  done  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Erancisco  for  a year  or  more  before 
that  time.  Butters  has  the  news  instinct.  He  has  taken  photographs  of  our 
prominent  men,  politicians  and  others,  on  the  streets,  which  were  so  striking 
and  vivid  that  they  created  a sensation  at  the  time,  and  examples  of  such  work 
have  not  been  surjjassed. 

Another  versatile  ])hotographcr  of  the  Globe  stall'  is  L.  M.  Small.  Among 
his  achievements  is  a combination  daylight  and  electric-light  photograph  show- 
ing the  crowds  at  Revere  Beach  as  they  appeared  at  night.  It  is  so  cleverly 
constructed  as  to  defy  analysis.  Only  the  initiated  understand  how  the  task  was 
accomplished. 

E.  E.  Bond  is  another  genius  with  the  camera  in  newspaper-work.  He  is 
about  as  cool  as  Small  in  an  emergency.  He  has  perfected  a button-camera, 
which  cannot  be  seen,  and  with  which  he  has  taken  some  very  remarkable  ]fic- 
tures.  A few  years  ago,  at  the  Tucker  trial,  in  East  Cambridge,  Sheriff  Fair- 
bairn  got  the  newsija]jer-])hotographers  together  in  his  office  and  warned  them 
that  they  must  not  take  any  more  pictures.  While  warning  Bond  and  talking 
very  earnestly  to  him,  as  they  looked  each  other  in  the  eye.  Bond  took  a fine  pic- 
ture of  the  functionary,  which  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Globe,  much  to  that 
individual’s  amazement. 
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G.  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the  Globe  has  achieved  distinction  by  his  daring  and 
highly  successful  photograph  of  the  great  submarine  explosion  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  some  time  ago.  Other  nervy  and  skilful  photogra]>hers  are  Sears  of  the 
Boston  American,  Somers  and  Harriman  of  the  Herald,  Luke  of  the  Post  and 
Williams  of  the  Journal. 

It  is  possible  for  anybofly  who  understands  photograjjhy  to  do  work  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  newspapers,  and  it  is  usually  work  that  ])ays  very  well. 
The  newspapers  will  pay  any  reasonable  price  for  a ])hotograph  of  a ijerson,  or 
an  event,  which  may  be  of  momentary  importance.  But  those  who  wisli  to  take 
up  newspaper-photographv  as  a profession  should  ])ossess  a cool  ner\’c  and  a 
good  general  knowledge  of  ]>hotography. 

LAN DSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

PROBABLY  the  majority  of  people  will  assert  that  landscape  photog- 
raphy is  easy  — that  is  to  say,  much  easier  than  ].)orlraiturc  or  ligurc 
subjects  — a fallacy  arising  no  doubt  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
a landscape  picture  will  Avin  ])ublic  appro\  al,  because  most  peojile  are 
quite  unable  to  say  when  a landscape  representation  is  untrue,  whereas  they 
readily  recognize  less  glaring  errors  in  the  portrayal  of  the  human  face  or  figure. 
The  most  indifferent  representation  of  a landscape  scene  will  jiass  muster  with 
the  average  man.  He  recognizes  certain  forms  as  being  intended  for  trees  or 
mountains.  He  could  do  as  much  with  a child’s  drawing,  but  as  to  whether 
such  forms  are  really  like  trees  and  mountains  — true  in  detail  and  in  (heir  rel- 
ative tones  — he  is  either  oblivious  or  incapable  of  saying,  his  knowledge  of 
nature  out-of-doors  being  of  a superficial  and  general  kind.  But  if  in  the  iior- 
trayal  of  a human  hgure  the  limbs  arc  made  too  long  or  too  short,  he  detects  the 
error  at  once.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  constantly  acccjits  landscajie 
pictures  in  which  arc  inaccuracies  as  great  as  though  the  human  figure  were  de- 
picted Avith  six  limbs  instead  of  four,  or  a black  face  instead  of  a pale  one. 

Falsities.-  Witness  hoAV,  until  comjiaratively  recent  times,  many  ])eoplc 
accepted  Avithout  question  photographs  of  landscape  Avith  the  sky  left  out,  that 
is  Avith  the  sky  represented  by  a vacancy  of  Avhite  paper,  and  still  remain  con- 
tent with  glorious  green  foliage  reproduced  Avith  inky  blackness  or  distances 
robbed  of  all  their  mystery  of  gray  atmosphere.  Of  course,  if  these  things  are 
of  no  importance,  then  landscape  jiictures  of  siu  h an  order  are  easv  enough;  but 
gradually  popular  taste  is  being  cultivated  to  a truer  jierccjition  of  nature,  and 
taste  has  very  properly  become  more  fastidious.  The  student  Avho  is  in  earnest 
and  does  not  quench  his  desire  for  the  best  by  saying  of  anything  his  camera 
gives  him,  “That ’s  good  enough!”  Avill  find  that  landscape  jihotograjihy  involves 
many  difficult  jiroblems  Avhich  become  harder  to  sol\e  as  his  closer  and  more- 
frequent  oljservation  makes  him  more  perfectly  acf|uainted  Avith  nature. 
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But  before  going  further,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  even  the  most 
irreproachalde  accuracy  to  nature  does  not  in  landscape  or  any  other  class  of 
subject  cover  the  whole  purpose  to  which  many  are  desirous  of  applying  pho- 
tography. Prol)a1)lv  the  majority  of  landscape-photographers  have  as  their  ob- 
ject, though  more  or  less  vaguely  dehned,  the  production  of  something  akin  to 
the  artists’  painting. 

Copying  Nature. — The  photographer  not  ha\  ing  had  the  advantage  of  early 
artistic  training  almost  invariably  shares  with  the  generality  of  people  that  deeply- 
rooted  fallacy  that  the  purpose  of  all  pictorial  art  is  to  copy  nature,  and  so,  in 
striving  to  secure  absolute  hdelity  to  the  original,  he  unconsciously  misses  the 
road  which  might  lead  to  pictorial  or  artistic  success,  and  follows  a by-path. 

Now,  while  such  a knowledge  of  nature  as  will  enaljle  one  to  discriminate 
between  truth  and  untruth,  and  a skill  which  gives  the  power  of  reproducing 
truthfully  where  one  so  desires,  arc  essential  to  artistic  success,  yet  something 
more  is  needed. 

“ r/ra’5.” — This  article  aims  chiefly  at  giving  its  readers  help  and  instruc- 
tion in  landscape  picture-making  as  distinguished  from  the  production  of  simple, 
recognizable  records  of  landsca])e  views.  Indeed,  the  latter  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  classed  as  landscape  ])hotography,  inasmuch  as  mere  landscape 
views,  unless  illustrating  local  flora  or  the  conformation  of  the  land,  such  as  an 
explorer  would  produce  during  his  travels,  will  barely  possess  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  existence. 

The  idea  of  a landscape  picture  or  photograph  is  rather  the  representation 
of  some  scene  possessing  no  particular  historical  or  geographical  interest.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appeals  to  the  beholder  as  beautiful,  and  inspires  a desire  to 
perjjetuate  it  in  pictorial  form,  so  that  not  only  he  himself,  but  others,  mav  at 
another  time  derive  therefrom  the  same  pleasure  or  enjoyment  which  the  orig- 
inal awakened.  Hence  the  science  (if  one  may  use  the  term)  of  pictorial  land- 
scape photography  is  the  knowledge  of  those  ]:>rinciples  whereby  representation 
of  such  a kind  may  be  made. 

Picture  vs.  View. — Within  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  the  jnesent  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  treat  so  wide  a subject  as  this  exhaustively,  or  even  to 
expound  at  all  fully  the  principles  involved;  and  so  for  convenience  let  us  con- 
sider the  landscape  view  and  the  landscape  picture,  both  being  produced  b\' 
photography  under  the  respective  significations,  Real  and  Ideal. 

Now  it  will  be  found  — and  no  doubt  has  often  come  within  the  ex])erience 
of  the  reader - - that  the  jjhotograph  of  a landscape  which  seemed  beautiful, 
made  in  strict  accordance  with  |)hotographic  instructions,  technically  good  and 
even  faultlessly  accurate  as  to  form,  perspective,  tone,  etc.,  will  prove  disap- 
pointing when  finished.  It  is  real  that  is,  it  is  true  to  the  reality  — and  yet 
somehow  it  fails  to  give  the  impression  of  the  original.  I have  here  used,  al- 
most unwittingly,  a term  of  which  more  must  be  said  anon  (for  it  is  at  the  root 
of  the  problem);  namely,  the  “impression.”  But  rather  roughly,  a lecture,  as 
distinguished  from  a tf)j)ogra])hical  view,  is  the  representation  of  a personal  im- 
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]iression  rather  than  of  actual  facts  or  realities,  and  hence  a picture  is  nature 
idealized;  ami  it  is  because  the  development  of  photography,  its  processes,  and 
all  the  ajjjjliances  and  materials  employed  therein,  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
jiroducing  facsimiles  of  the  real  that  those  practising  it  without  independent 
motive  have  made  jihotography  ap])ear  incajiable  of  artistic  expression.  They 
have  not  known  that  the  picture  should  ex])ress  the  ideal  and  have  not  therefore 
attempted  to  express  it. 

'rcchnical  vs.  Pictorial.  It  would  even  seem  that  those  whose  mission  it 
has  been  to  perfect  the  means  have  been  guided  by  a totally  different  motive 
from  those  who  elect  to  use  them  artistically.  To  these  latter  it  was  essential 
that  thev  should  have  the  power  of  faithfully  copying  the  reality,  even  though 
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that  be  not  their  chief  aim.  Indeed,  there  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  well  in 
mind  the  fact  that  in  employing  photography  for  artistic  pur])oses  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  put  into  practice  all  those  powers  with  which  in  striving  for  realism  the 
makers  of  the  process  have  endowed  it.  In  other  words,  when  attempting  to 
idealize  only  just  so  much  of  the  realistic  should  be  used  as  mav  seem  desirable. 

It  will  probably  at  once  occur  to  any  one  that  to  attemjh  to  idealize  with  a 
method  or  process  whose  chief  merit  is  its  unerring  reality  were  vain.  But  while 
occasional  results  prove  that  it  is  not  impossible,  obviously  this  is  just  one  of 
those  difficulties  which  — not  ajiparent  at  first  — have  to  be  grajipled  with  by 
the  landscape-];hotographer.  First,  he  must  learn  to  achieve  fidelity  to  nature. 
Me  must  become  intimate  with  jihysical  facts  and  know  how  to  reproduce  them; 
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and  then,  with  this  knowledge  as  a foundation,  he  must  discover  how  best  to 
use  it  to  express  his  ideas  or  impressions.  I say  “discover,”  implying  thereby 
that  there  is  no  fixed  course  or  precise  canon ; because  just  as  a given  scene  will 
impress  each  individual  differently,  so  probably  the  method  of  expressing  that 
personal  impression  will  differ.  Perhaps  the  best  that  one  who  would  try  to 
teach  another  can  do  is  to  firmly  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  producing  or 
suggesting  an  ideal  aspect  of  any  scene,  and  making  him  understand  in  what 
manner  it  departs  from  the  reality  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Technicalities.  - Regarding  technical  consideration,  the  choice  of  lens,  I 
think,  matters  less  than  some  suppose,  because  the  field  of  view  included  on  the 
negative  plate  need  not,  necessarily,  be  the  field  of  view  retained  in  the  picture. 

The  Lens. — But  since  we  cannot,  as  with  the  freedom  of  unrestrained  natural 
vision  and  untrammeled  ])encil,  include  in  immediate  response  to  the  mind  more 
or  less  of  the  view,  it  will  be  best  to  carry  two  or  more  lenses  of  different  focal 
length,  and  use  in  each  case  the  one  which  seems  best  calculated  to  depict  the 
scene  as  it  impresses  us. 

The  Plate. — The  use  of  a backed  orthochromatic  plate  and  two  or  more 
colored  screens  of  various  intensities  I should  regard  as  absolutely  essential. 
The  whole  interest  and  pleasing  grouping  of  light  and  dark  are  often  due  to 
contrasts  of  color,  and  the  relative  value  of  such  colors  can  only  be  translated 
into  black  and  white  by  orthochromatic  means.  Indeed,  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  over-correct  photography’s  false  rendering  of  color-\'alues  in  order 
to  produce  the  ^•isual  impression  monochromatically.  I should  argue  in  favor 
of  a very  rapid  plate,  jmovided  excessive  speed  is  not  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
other  qualities.  To  use  a slow  plate  seems  like  foregoing  a possible  advantage 
w'hich  modern  acb  ancement  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  but  which  we  need  not 
exploit  unless  we  wish. 

Backing. — Similarly  with  regard  to  “backing.”  We  may  not  need  its  aid, 
but  as  backing  is  no  disadvantage,  and  may  even  unexpectedly  assist  in  securing 
true  relative  tones,  there  seems  no  reason  for  not  getting  any  good  we  can  out  of  it. 

Development. — In  development,  aim  at  producing  a negative  as  thin  as 
possible,  compatible  with  the  proper  printing  or  contrasts.  There  should  be 
no  [jortion  of  the  negative  which  will  print  absolute  black,  because  every  point 
in  a landscape,  however  dark  it  may  seem,  does  reflect  some  light.  Similarly, 
there  should  be  no  C|uite  opaque  }jortion  ])rinting  detailless  white,  because  the 
purest  white  surfaces  in  nature  possess  some  gradation  and  detail. 

Printing-Processes. — As  regards  printing-processes,  this  is  a matter  for  per- 
sonal decision,  the  sole  determining  factor  being  whether  or  not  the  process  used 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individ- 
ual ]>icture-maker.  Permanence  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  quality. 
It  is  merely  a convenient  attribute. 

l^ictorial  Aims. — So  much  for  technical  considerations,  the  consideration 
of  the  ])rocess  as  far  as  it  may  be  used  to  jjroduce  an  accurate  or  real  re]>resenta- 
tion;  the  pictorial  or  artistic  considerations  are  not  so  easily  set  forth. 


R.  1).  BRUCK 


WINTER  AMONG  THE  HILLS 
THIRD  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 


'I'o  begin  with,  we  have  composition  — not  because  every  beautiful  land- 
scape is  \vell  composed  in  nature,  but  because  instantly  any  object  attracts  our 
notice  and  gives  us  pleasure  our  mind  arranges  the  other  objects  around  it  in 
imagination,  making  them  subordinate  and  contributory  to  that  which  appeals 
to  us  most.  The  undesirable  and  destructive  object  we  overlook;  we  do  not  no- 
tice it,  and  may  almost  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  it  is  not  there.  Thus 
through  our  imagination  we  actually  see  a more  jierfect  landscape  than  exists; 
and  if  we  de])ict  it  then  and  there  in  a dry,  matter-of-fact  or  realistic  manner, 
the  result  will  prove  a disillusionment.  First,  then,  we  must  break  off  from  our 
ecstatic  imaginings  and  consider  if  it  be  possible  to  choose  a view-point  from 
which  the  various  objects  do  actually  compose  so  as  to  approximate  to  our 
mental  composition.  Similarly,  in  choosing  the  particular  lighting,  shape,  di- 
mensions and  even  the  exposure,  all  must  be  determined  by  how  far  it  seems 
likely  we  shall  be  able  to  approach  our  ideal  impression.  The  direction  of  the 
light  may  throw  into  strong  relief  the  chief  object,  or  may  sujipress  what  is  not 
desired.  The  form  of  the  |)icture  may  emphasize  the  feeling  of  loftiness,  or  of 
broad  exjianse.  Exposure  may  tend  towards  softening  or  intensifying  contrasts. 
.Ml  this  does  not  sound  easy  - and  I commenced  by  enunciating  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  - - but  it  may  not  be  impracticable.  If  it  were  easy,  jierhaps  it  would 
not  be  worth  doing;  but  being  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  'well,  and  the  stren- 
uous effort  demanded,  the  ever-receding  summit  and  new  heights  which  each 
upward  step  discovers,  is  the  good  in  it.  -The  Practical  Photogra pher.  No.  7. 
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SMOKE  IN  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION 


\^■ILLIA1I  FINDLAY 

The  “smoke  nuisance”  is  familiar  in  most  towns,  although  in  process 
of  time  it  may  be  mitigated  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  elec- 
tric energy  as  a motive,  and  gas  as  a heating,  power  — unless  in  the 
interval  some  startling  discovery  is  made.  Erom  a photogra])her’s 
point  of  view,  however,  this  consummation,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  most 
people,  may  not  be  viewed  with  the  same  eipianimity.  This  may  seem  a strange 
statement  to  make,  but  that  there  is  some  ground  for  it  1 shall  endeavor  to  show. 

One  of  the  most  striking  posters  exhibited  throughout  Great  Britain  last 
summer  was  that  advertising  a Scotch  express.  It  was  a rejiroduction  of  a j)ho- 
tograph  taken  looking  along  the  railway-track  of  the  Eorth  Bridge  as  the  train 
in  ([uestion  was  speeding  nothwards.  The  setting  of  the  picture  was  striking, 
but  the  most  effective  feature  was  the  sense  of  sjieed  that  was  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  And  by  what  means  was  this  done?  Simply  by  the  volume  of  smoke 
and  steam  that  was  being  emitted  from  the  funnel  of  the  engine,  and  carried  in 
wavy  forms  to  the  rear,  almost  obliterating  the  train. 

In  an  art  gallery,  recently,  I had  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  a canvas  by  C. 
Napier  Henrv,  the  great  marine  painter.  The  jheture  was  entitled  “Torpe- 
doed.” It  represented  a torpedo-boat  tlecing  from  the  danger-zone,  after  having 
torpedoed  one  of  the  enemy’s  battleships.  There  is  a sense  of  motion  imparted 
by  the  curling  “bow-wave,”  it  is  true,  but  what  catches  the  eye  most  (juicklv  is 
the  cloud  of  black  smoke  that  is  belching  forth  from  the  stumpy  smoke-stacks, 
and  the  wonflerful  reflection  of  this  dark  mass  uj)on  the  shimmering  water.  In 
the  broadening  and  dissipating  effect  in  the  background  can  be  dimly  observed 
the  battleship  in  her  last  throes.  It  is  a marvelous  j)icture,  with  the  smoke  effect 
as  its  most  striking  feature. 

Take  Turner’s  “Fighting  d'emeraire,”  a world-famous  ])icture;  it  would 
have  lost  half  of  its  charm  had  a smokeless  sky  been  entrusted  with  the  sad  duty 
of  conveying  the  obsolete  battleshijj  to  its  last  resting-place.  Speaking  of  tliis 
picture,  it  may  be  permissible  to  digress  somewhat  and  allow  for  a charming 
literary  appreciation  of  this  masterpiece.  In  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Woman  at  Home  reproductions  of  the  favorite  pictures  of  leading  novelists  a])- 
peared.  “The  Fighting  Temeraire”  was  selected  by  Annie  S.  Swan.  Of  it  she 
says:  “I  confess  to  having  looked  upon  most  of  the  master])ieces  of  the  world, 
but  in  our  own  National  Gallery  1 find  the  jiicture  that  a])]ieals  oftenest  and 
longest  to  me.  ‘The  Fighting  Temeraire’  is  a whole  allegory  of  life,  whose  a]>- 
peal  never  fails.  . . . The  entire  scheme  of  the  jiicture  is  at  once  grand,  sug- 
gestive, inspiring.  The  sunset,  reminiscent  of  every  glory  that  ever  lav  on  sea 
or  land,  the  phantom  sails  in  the  hazy  distance,  the  nearing  jjort,  . . . so  smooth 
may  I fincl  the  ebbing  tide,  as  tender  and  beneficent  the  sunset  low,  the  last  jiort 
encompassed  by  such  an  alluring  peace.”  .An  a])preciation  almost  as  beautiful 
as  the  picture  itself,  is  it  not  ? 


WILLIAM  FINDLAY  THE  REPLICA  OF  THE  “PAINTED  SHIP” 

In  Yicat  Cole’s  and  Wyllie’s  shipping  pictures,  which  never  grow  stale,  a 
smoke  effect  is  invariably  strongly  in  evidence.  Colin  Hunter,  though  devoting 
more  attention  to  brown-sailed  fishing-boats,  has  in  what  many  people  consider 
his  masterpiece  — “The  Herring-market  at  Sea”-  introduced  a most  charm- 
ing balance  to  tlie  jiicturc  liy  the  smoke  which  is  lazily  rising  from  the  steam- 
ers into  the  holds  of  which  is  being  transferred  the  night’s  catch. 

What  is  ap] dicable  to  painting  in  this  case  ajiplies  to  photography  also,  and 
some  personal  exjjeriences,  with  illustrations,  may  still  further  go  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  a|)parenlly  curious  statement  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Wli  at  I considered  a I’erv  effective  |dcture  spread  itself  out  before  me  one 
morning.  The  sea  was  like  a mill-pond.  A haze  overspread  the  distant  water, 
through  which  the  sun  was  struggling  to  gain  mastery.  Out  in  the  bay  were  a 
number  of  lishing-boats  lying  becalmed.  A tug  went  out  and  gathered  them  as 
a hen  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wdng.  Just  as  she  had  jiassed  between  the 
piers  the  sun  was  on  the  jioint  of  gaining  the  mastery  and  “laid  new  beams  on 
the  face  of  the  waters.”  A rajiid  exjiosure  was  made,  anil  the  idea  came  into  my 
mind  that  I had  secured  a masterpiece.  This  idea  was  not  dispelled  when  the 
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“as  idle  as  a rAINTEl)  SHIP  UPON  A PAINTED  OCEAN” 


negative  was  developed,  dried  and  a jirint  taken  from  it.  'Fhis  was  shown  to 
an  artist  friend.  He  looked  at  it  critically  and  said,  ‘‘It  is  very  pretty;  would  go 
nicely  to  illustrate  the  lines,  k\s  idle  as  a ])ainled  ship  upon  a painted  ocean.’” 
This  was  an  incisive  criticism,  and  the  point  of  it  was  that  the  photogra])h  failed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  motion.  This  photogra])h  is  re])roduccd  under  the  lines 
above  c[uoted,  and  readers  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  trenchant  ”ap])reci- 
ation.”  Some  time  later,  almost  an  exact  replica  of  this  picture,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a very  good  cloud  effect,  was  recorded  by  the  camera,  but  with  this  marked 
difference  — that  a cloud  of  smoke  was  being  emitted  from  the  funnel  of  the 
tug  when  the  exposure  was  made.  ,\nd  what  a flilTerence  it  makes  to  the  pictorial 
composition!  It  breaks  up  the  stiffness  in  the  j)er])cndicular  lines  apparent  in 
the  “painted  ship;”  it  considerably  enlarges  the  principal  oliject  of  interest,  viz., 
the  tug;  it  introduces  an  interesting  line  from  sea  to  sky;  and  above  all,  it  imjiarts 
an  abounding  sense  of  motion. 
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A PRETTY  WATER  EFFECT 


“Before  Sunrise”  may,  like  a play  without  words,  go  to  further  illustrate 
the  pictorial  value  of  smoke,  and  in  comparison  with  “A  Pretty  Water  Effect” 
another  ]ioint  in  marine  jihotography  may  be  noted.  The  latter  was  taken  from 
the  water’s  edge,  with  the  camera  lowered  to  within  a foot  of  the  water.  Sea- 
pictures  ought  always  to  be  taken  from  a low  level.  I read  this  hint  in  a pho- 
tographic ])criodical,  have  tried  it,  esteem  its  value  and  pass  it  on.  I cannot 
give  the  technical  why  and  wherefore,  but  this  I have  observed;  the  foreground 
is  much  liolder,  a vessel  ap|)cars  on  the  plate  considerably  larger,  and  one  seems 
to  get  a better  composition  altogether. 

One  further  instance  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  smoke  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  readers  whose  ojjjiortunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sea 
are  few  or  none.  gentleman  commissioned  me  to  take  a view  of  a factory,  to 
be  rejiroduced  as  a post-card.  This  was  previous  to  taking  the  “ painted  ship.” 
More  by  chance  than  good  management  a large  volume  of  smoke  was  being 
emitted  from  the  tall  chimneys,  and  1 had  thought  to  delay  until  it  cleared  off  a 
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link’.  I'lme  jircssed,  liowcvir,  ami  tlic  ])holograph  was  taken  witli  the  aeeessory. 
'I'he  card  was  ])ublished,  and  sold  well,  .\nother  firm  jniblished  a card  a little 
later,  taken  from  e.xactlv  the  same  ]>oint  of  \iew,  and  thoiyi^h  e(|ually  well  repro- 
duced, one  thin^  was  lacking.  I'here  was  no  simse  of  activity  about  it.  It  was 
taken  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  mill  was  shut  down,  and  ajipcared  to 
be  yacant  and  not  the  busy  hi\e  of  industry  it  is.  'I'he  one  I took  suggested 
power,  wealth,  activity  and  all  that  jiertains  to  factory  life.  'I'he  other  failed  in 
this  resjiect.  ,\nd  does  not  true  art  lie  in  suggestion  ? 


IMPRESSIONISM  IN  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


JAMES  C.  SAVERY 

The  humorist  who  said,  “Impressionism  is  the  art  of  picturing  some- 
thing that  no  one  has  ever  seen,  in  such  a way  that  one  would  never 
recognize  it  again  if  they  did  see  it,”  no  doubt  was  prompted  to  make 
the  statement  after  some  friend  had  shown  him  an  example.  Mind 
you,  I did  n’t  say  what  kind  of  an  example,  for  in  all  probability  it  was  one  of 
those  burlesques  of  nature  that  some  people  are  prone  to  thrust  upon  the  public 
and  try  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  job  by  talking  “impressionism,”  however 
mysterious  the  meaning  of  that  term  might  be  to  them. 

I dare  say  that  there  are  but  few  who  have  not  had  some  photographic 
artist  (?)  exhilrit  with  many  sighs  and  explanations  of  difficult  workmanship 
an  “Early  Morning”  or  “Through  the  Fog.”  We  cither  accepted  it  meekly,  or 
if  we  are  of  a frank  disposition,  stated  our  convictions.  In  the  former  case  we 
may  have  tried  to  convince  ourselves  that  what  we  saw  was  “real  art”  and  that 
heretofore  we  had  Ijcen  working  in  ignorance.  If  we  protested,  we  were  immedi- 
ately characterized  as  lacking  in  artistic  sense  and  appreciation,  and  the  pic- 
ture in  question  was  quickly  put  away  to  await  the  next  gullible  witness. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  elaborate  upon  the  shortcomings  of  some  of 
my  brothers  in  this  regard,  but,  rather,  to  deal  to  the  best  of  my  ability  with  the 
beauties  of  true  impressionism,  and  ])crhaps  in  the  end  correct  a few  of  the  faults 
that  sometimes  make  pictures  not  likenesses,  but  caricatures  of  nature. 

The  term  “impressionism”  to  many  seems  to  convey  the  meaning  of  fuzzi- 
ness, and  that  if  a ])icture  is  not  fuzzy  it  is  not  impressionistic.  No  more  errone- 
ous meaning  could  Ije  ad\  anced,  although  I admit  that  many  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  photograpliic  impressionism  that  we  have  to-day  are  fuzzy;  but  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  so  does  not  characterize  them  as  Ixang  impressionistic. 

Impressionism  in  photograpliy  carries  with  it  the  same  meaning  as  in  paint- 
ing — namely,  the  art  of  picturing  nature  in  an  unusual  mood  — and,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  impressing  one  more  tlian  pictures  that  portray  ordinary  conditions. 

We  all,  no  doulh,  have  witnessed  such  scenes,  for  example,  as  a landscape 
clothed  in  the  roseate  hues  of  the  setting  sun.  Such  Ijeauty  lasts  only  for  a com- 
paratively short  length  of  time,  Init  in  those  few  moments  we  stop  to  admire  it, 
we  are  impressed  by  the  same  thing  that  at  other  times  we  have  only  given  a 
mere  cursory  glance.  Why?  Because  nature  has  Ijeen  presented  in  a new 
light,  quite  unlike  its  ordinary  asjrect. 

Painters  have  grasped  these  op])ortunities  that  nature  affords  them  and 
have  given  us  jdetures  that,  like  the  scenes  they  represent,  impress  us  with  beauty 
and  admiration.  Some  of  my  readers  no  doubt  will  say  that  nature  is  beautiful 
at  all  times,  so  why  make  the  distinction?  True,  such  is  the  case;  but  we  must 
admit  there  are  certain  times  when  nature  is  more  beautiful  than  others,  so 
why  not  choose  the  unusual?  This  is  what  discriminates  commercial  photog- 
raphy from  the  artistic. 
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Unlike  painters,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  restrictions  of  our  medium; 
therefore  we  must  conhne  ourselves  to  such  and  not  attempt  to  overstep  them. 
True  it  is  that  color-processes  have  been  ])crfectcd  by  which  we  can  produce 
certain  colors,  although  we  cannot  say,  much  as  we  would  like  to,  that  such 
processes  ha\’c  reached  a practical  position  for  the  rec^uirements  of  the  artistic 
photographer.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we  are  confined  to  black  and  white, 
or  variations  of  one  color,  such  as  sepia,  etc.  Tlierefore,  we  should  look  about, 
in  selecting  subjects,  to  choose  nature  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that 
we  can  depict,  for,  after  all,  it  is  not  only  essential  that  we  picture  things  after 
their  true  likeness,  but  their  atmosphere  also. 

The  majority  of  amateur  j;  hotographs  (1  refer  to  the  white-paper-sky  kind) 
portray  a likeness  of  objects,  but  in  no  way  do  they  con^’ey  the  impression  of  at- 
mosphere. For  commercial  reproductions  they  are  correct,  but  as  artistic  re- 
productions they  are  sorely  lacking. 

Therefore,  if  we  desire  to  portray  atmosphere,  let  us  choose  those  times  when 
conditions  are  most  favorable,  and  those  which  lend  themselves  to  our  possibil- 
ities. And  what  are  they?  you  ask.  It  is  those  times  when  nature  is  in  compar- 
ative monotone;  the  grayness  of  an  early  morning;  the  bleakness  of  winter;  the 
darkening  clouds  that  tell  of  rain.  These  are  the  things  that  the  photographic 
artist  must  turn  to  procure  his  effects.  He  is  portraying  nature  as  nearly  as  he 
can  with  his  medium,  for  he  has  chosen  the  time  when  he  best  can  do  it. 

By  skilful  manipulation  pictures  can  be  made  to  convey  the  opposite  im- 
pression of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  were  taken,  the  most  com- 
mon being  the  so-called  moonlight  pictures,  the  majority  of  which  are  taken 
with  the  camera  pointed  toward  the  sun.  These  and  other  effects  produced  by 
\’arious  means  are  all  very  well  if  they  arrive  at  the  proper  end. 

The  proper  end!  That  does  n’t  mean  fogged  negatives,  nor  does  it  license 
you  to  make  a print  and  call  it  “Rising  Mists.”  There  may  be  exceptions  when 
such  things  might  pass  as  the  real  thing,  ljut  let  me  warn  you  to  be  very  sure 
before  you  jjerpetrate  such  a photograph,  for  in  all  jtrobability  there  will  be 
something  that  smacks  of  fraud,  and  in  the  end  I sincerely  think  it  is  not  worth 
the  chance.  Take  pictures  under  the  same  conditions  that  you  wish  to  portray. 
Don’t  sprinkle  the  sidewalk  with  the  hose,  stand  a woman  twenty  feet  away 
with  an  upraised  umbrella,  blow  a cloud  of  smoke  before  the  lens,  and  call  it 
“After  the  Rain.”  The  very  iflea  is  ridiculous,  anrl  the  result  is  usually  more  so. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  picture  such  subjects,  take  them  when  it  actually  rains. 
Then  you  perpetuate  a truth,  instead  of  a sham.  You  may  fool  some  people  by 
trick  methods,  but  if  you  are  not  extremely  careful  your  pictures  will  lack  con- 
viction, one  of  the  things  most  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  photograph. 

How  many  of  us  have  had  ])hotogra])hs  at  one  time  or  another  that  wc  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  fine  examples  of  true  art,  but,  on  showing  them  to 
some  friend,  were  met  with  the  following  re?nark:  “Well,  that  may  be  ‘high  art’ 
but  it  doesn’t  a])peal  to  me.”  Appeal!  That’s  the  word  exactly.  You  may 
think  at  the  time  that  they  do  not  appreciate  vour  efforts.  In  a few  extreme 
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cases  this  might  be  true,  liut  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  photograph  or  it  would  apjieal  to  them.  A jierson  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a musician  to  detect  a discord,  neither  does  one  have  to  be  an  artist 
to  see  the  faults  in  a jjhotograjih.  Please  do  not  infer  that  1 mean  one  should 
act  u])on  the  advice  of  everybody  who  has  advice  to  offer;  nevertheless,  if  the  same 
exjiressions  come  from  very  many  people,  jilease  do  not  put  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion away  with  the  thought  that  your  ideas  are  correct  and  that  your  friends, 
whom  you  believe  have  no  artistic  ability,  are  all  wrong.  They  may  not  appre- 
ciate the  technical  side  of  jiictures,  but  every  one  knows  to  a certain  degree 
whether  or  not  a picture  is  true  to  nature.  Strive  if  possible  to  ascertain  the  fault, 
and  try  to  correct  it  in  future  work. 
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And  now  something  about  consistency.  I can  no  better  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  than  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  during  a call  I once  made 
upon  a young  man  who  said  he  “only  dabbled  in  photography.”  Among  other 
things  talked  of  was  this  same  subject,  impressionism. 

“Let  me  show  you,”  said  he,  “a  little  thing  I executed  a short  time  ago, 
entitled  ‘The  River  Fog.’  ” 

My  dear  friends,  talk  about  executing!  “Hanging”  was  none  too  good  for 
the  burlesciue  of  nature  that  he  showed  me.  It  was  printed  and  mounted  most 
artistically,  but  the  picture  itself  — let  me  tell  you  of  a few  incongruities  that 
made  it  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  negative  had  been  fogged  during  some  stage  of 
the  photographic  jirocess;  things  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  more 
distinct  than  those  close  at  hand;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  there  happened 
to  be  a woman  sitting  on  a ]>ark  bench  reading,  and  with  a lace  parasol  over  her 
shoulder  — as  if  any  woman  in  her  right  mind  would  be  out  in  a dense  fog  bare- 
headed and  with  a lace  ]iarasol! 

In  closing,  I cannot  but  offer  a word  of  thanks  to  those  photographers  who 
have  given  us  so  many  su]ierb  examples  of  how  beautiful  impressionism  in  pho- 
tography can  Ije  made  if  it  is  well  done. 

To  those  who,  ])erha{)s  through  ignorance,  have  been  following  the  wrong 
road,  I sincerely  ho])C  that  the  above  article  will  prove  helpful.  Let  us  try,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  to  picture  conditions  as  they  actually  exist,  and  not  per 
petrate  cruel  mockeries  of  so  sublime  a subject  as  nature. 


C.  F.  CLARKE  YOUNG  FISHERS 
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NEEDLEHOLES  IN  PAPER 


ELWOOD  CRANE 

TWO  numbers  of  the  Photo-Miniature  — namely,  “Pinhole  (Lens- 
less) Photography,”  No.  27,  and  “Advanced  Pinhole  Photography,” 
No.  70  - have  been  devoted  to  the  taking  of  pictures  through  a 
needlehole,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  a lens.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  make  experiments  in  this  line,  however,  is  likely  to  be  a little  dismayed 
I)y  the  accounts  of  the  processes  to  be  gone  through  in  making  the  needleholes, 
and  by  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  is  recommended  should  be  attained. 


ELWOOD  CRANE  FIGURE  I 

No.  27  advises  the  use  of  thin  flexible  copper  or  brass;  a supplement  to  No.  27, 
inserted  in  No.  46  (“Development  Printing-Papers”),  tells  how  to  make  the 
holes  in  “black  celluloid  or  liberloid,  A,  ji'ich  gauge  (obtainable  from  dealers 
in  electrical  supplies);”  and  No.  70  gives  two  rather  formidable  processes,  one 
employing  brass  and  the  other  copper  or  bronze.  Now,  thin  brass,  cojiper, 
bronze  or  suitable  celluloid  are  not  always  easily  obtainable;  some  little  dex- 
terity must  be  acquired  in  order  to  make  the  holes  successfully;  and  in  making 
the  holes  themselves  some  little  time  and  application  are  required. 

There  is  another  method,  however,  which  requires  for  materials  only  a 
little  opaque  black  paper  such  as  comes  wrajjped  around  dry-plates  or  gas- 
light paper,  needles  of  the  required  size,  as  No.  ii  or  No.  12,  and  a sharp  razor. 
The  method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  paper  may  show  specks  of  light  when  held 
up  to  the  window,  but  as  we  need  only  a small  area  to  be  perfectly  ojiaque,  (his 
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ELWOOD  CRANK  FICtURE  2 


need  not  bother  us.  Select  a part  of  the  pajjer  which  is  free  from  such  specks 
throughout  a circle  of,  say,  at  least  a cjuarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Push  the 
needle  selected  entirely  through  the  centre  of  this  area,  twisting  it  between  the 
thumb  and  linger.  Now  look  at  the  hole  from  the  side  to  which  the  needle 
emerged;  it  will  be  fringed  by  an  upstanding  rim  of  paper.  Lay  the  black  paper 
upon  some  flat  surface  and  laying  a razor  Hat  upon  the  paper  move  it  against 
the  upstanding  rim  of  paper  with  a drawing  motion,  until  the  rim  is  cut  half 
through.  Repeat  this  operation  from  the  other  side,  completely  severing  the 
rim  from  the  rest  of  the  jjajx-r,  and  the  needlehole  is  prepared.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  most  convenient  to  mount  the  j^aper  upon  cardboard  with  a small  cir- 
( ular  hole  cut  out  of  the  latter,  in  such  a way  that  the  needlehole  falls  in  the 
center  of  the  hole  in  the  cardboard.  In  this  form  the  apparatus  admits  of  being 
handled  more  freely;  and  the  effect  of  transparent  spots  outside  the  quarter- 
inch  circle  is  eliminated. 

The  use  of  black  paper  ensures  the  possession  of  a needlehole  of  very  thin 
edges.  Holes  made  in  metal  mav  have  relatively  thick  edges,  and  thus  suffer 
a narrowing  of  the  angle  of  view,  and  an  impairment  of  the  image  due  to  re- 
llection  of  light  thereon  from  the  sides  of  the  hole.  It  may  be  objected,  how- 
ever, that  a needlehole  in  paper  would  not  be  sufficiently  clean  cut.  This  ob- 
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ELWOOD  CRANE  FIGURE  3 

jection  does  not  seem  to  have  any  great  weight.  The  condition  of  the  hole  can 
be  told  by  observing  it  through  a pocket  magnifying-glass,  and  if  fibres  are  seen 
straying  out  into  the  hole  they  can  be  cleared  away  by  running  through  the  hole 
the  needle  with  which  it  was  made.  Irregularities  project  into  the  hole  for  a 
distance  which  is  but  a small  per  cent  of  its  total  diameter. 

Of  the  illustrations,  the  first  and  third  were  taken  through  No.  12  needle- 
holes;  the  second,  the  portrait,  through  a No.  11.  The  third  may  be  taken  to  il- 
lustrate the  absence  of  halation  secured  by  the  use  of  a needlehole;  the  picture 
was  taken  upon  an  ordinary  Cramer  Iso.  Instantaneous  jilate,  unbacked.  The 
water  in  the  background  of  the  second  picture  was  rather  rough,  but  of  course 
the  long  e.xposure  smoothed  it  out.  The  exposures  for  all  these  pictures  were 
calculated  by  the  rule  given  in  the  Photo-M iniahtre,  No.  70,  which  is:  find  the 
exposure  required  by  a lens  of  an  aperture  of  f-value  equal  to  the  numljcr  of 
the  needlehole  multiplied  by  the  extension  of  the  camera  in  inches;  and  mul- 
tiply such  exposure  by  60  (thus  changing  seconds  to  minutes, or  minutes  to  hours ). 
The  “number  of  the  needlehole,”  however,  is  not  the  same  as  the  number  of 
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ACROSS  THE  SNOWY  FIELDS 


the  needle  with  whicli  it  was  made.  A number  12  needle  makes  a number  4 
hole;  number  ii  makes  a number  3 hole. 

For  example,  j)icture  number  i was  made  on  November  4,  at  ii  A.M.,  in 
bright  sunlight,  through  a number  4 hole  (i.c.,  made  with  a number  12  needle), 
with  a camera  extension  of  live  and  one-half  inches.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  exjiosure  indicated  for  a lens  at  j/22  (U.  S.  32),  using  Kodak  film,  is  about 
one-tlu’rd  second.  Therefore  the  exposure  used  was  one-third  minute,  or  twenty 
seconds.  The  theoretical  exjxjsure  under  these  conditions  would  be  about  four 
times  as  great,  since  the  ration  of  the  area  of  the  ajierture  of  the  lens  at  // 22 
to  the  area  of  the  needlehole  is  about  240,  whereas  the  multiplying  factor  used 
abo\’c  is  but  60.  Howei'er,  the  theoretical  exposure  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  too  much.  Possibly  the  factor  Oo  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a little  too 
small. 

Of  course  each  experimenter  would  have  his  own  method  of  adapting  a 
pajier  needlehole  to  lu’s  camera;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  appa- 
ratus with  which  the  accomjianying  illustrations  were  taken.  The  cover  of  a 
pasteboard  cvlindrical  box  a little  larger  than  the  lens  mount  was  taken,  and 
the  inside  lined  with  a striji  of  lilotting-jiapier  to  make  it  ft  the  lens  mount  snugly. 
From  the  center  of  tin's  co\er  a small  hole  was  punched,  and  the  black  paper 
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containing  the  necdlehole  was  pasted  into  the  inside  in  such  a manner  that 
the  needlehole  fell  in  the  centre  of  the  hole  punched  in  the  cover.  When  a pic- 
ture was  taken  the  combinations  of  the  lens  were  unscrewed  from  the  mount 
and  the  cover  substituted. 

The  necdlehole  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a lens  if  desired;  and 
this  is  often  the  most  convenient  way.  But  it  is  necessary  to  see  first  that  the 
lens  is  quite  free  from  dust,  as  all  the  light  is  coming  from  a very  small  point  in 
front  of  the  lens,  and  every  speck  of  dust  present  will  throw  a shadow  upon 
the  plate.  As  a consequence,  the  picture  will  be  found  unpleasantly  spotted 
unless  the  lens  is  quite  clean. 


HOW  TO  TELL  WHETHER  A NEGATIVE  IS  OVER-EXPOSED  OR 

UNDER-EXPOSED 


H 


ERE  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  all  those  which  confront 
the  beginner  in  photography  — how  to  tell  whether  a plate  is  un- 
tlcr-exposed  or  over-exposed.  And  like  so  many  more  of  such  ques- 
tions, it  is  one  that  is  not  capable  of  being  answered  offhand.  There 
is  no  infallible  guide,  at  least  as  far  as  the  beginner  is  concerned;  because  other 
errors,  into  which  this  unfamiliarity  with  photogra])liy  mav  lead  him,  may  mask 
altogether  the  indications  of  the  nature  of  his  mistake  in  exposure. 

I'he  text-books  say  that  when  a plate  in  the  dcvelo])cr  darkens  all  over  very 
quickly,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  o\’er-exposed,  while  if  the  image  appears 
slowly  and  parts  of  it  long  remain  white,  or  rather  creamy,  that  ])late  is  under- 
exposed. The  second  observation  is  more  reliable  than  the  first. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  after  a plate  has  been  in  the  ordinary  develojier 
for  the  usual  time  required  for  comjilete  development  there  are  still  shadows  of 
any  size,  which  are  ajijiarently  undarkened  by  the  solution,  that  plate  has  not 
had  sufficient  exposure.  The  only  possible  exception  to  this  is  when  the  devel- 
oper is  being  used  l>y  some  chance  at  a temperature  altogether  too  low.  In  such 
a case  it  might  happen  that  dcvelojiment  was  made  so  slow  that  the  aiqiearance 
of  under-ex]josure  was  given  when  all  tliat  was  tlie  matter  was  insuflident  de- 
velopment. Such  a state  of  things  is  not  likelv  to  occur  often;  it  certainly  would 
not  happen,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  if  the  developer  were  mixed  up  with 
water  from  a jug  that  had  stood  an  hour  or  two  in  an  ordinary  living-room. 
Another  guarantee  against  it  is  to  arid  hot  water  to  cold  till  the  thermometer 
shows  65°  Fahr.,  which  is  a good  average  temperature  for  develojmient.  We 
might  add  that  if  the  finished  negative  is  jilaced  film  downwards  on  a sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  the  image  then  looks  verv  bright  anrl  clear  --  almost  as  if  it 
were  a plucky  jiaper  print  covered  with  a piece  of  glass  — the  negative  is  cer- 
tainly under-exposed.  When  viewcrl  in  this  wav  there  ought  to  be  a certain 
deposit  even  in  the  deej)  shadows,  although  the  unexjioscfl  edges  of  the  jilates 
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ought  to  seem  quite  clear.  But  a plate  may  have  none  of  these  characteristics 
and  yet  be  under-exposed. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  is  an  enemy  of  all  negatives  called  “fog.”  There 
are  many  things  that  may  cause  it.  The  beginner  especially  may  find  that  he 
has  closed  up  every  a\  enue  against  it  but  one,  and  it  advances  by  that  one,  and 
not  only  fogs  his  plates,  but  fogs  him  himself.  While,  then,  the  state  of  things 
described  in  the  last  paragraph  will  show  practically  beyond  a doubt  that  a plate 
is  under-exposed,  we  arc  not  in  a position  to  say  that  a jjlate  that  does  not  behave 
in  that  way  is  not  under-exposed  unless  we  arc  (juite  sure  that  the  plate  is  not 

focra(*r] 

The  chief  causes  of  fog  are  (i ) a dusty  or  smeary  lens;  (2)  shiny  parts  in- 
side the  camera;  (3)  an  unsafe  light  for  filling  the  plate-holders, or  for  developing, 
or  too  long  an  exposure  to  a “safe”  light;  (4)  an  unsuitable  or  improperly-mixed 
or  impure  developer.  There  are  others,  but  these  may  suffice.  Causes  i and 
2 will  sliow  themselves  as  fog  or  grayness  over  the  picture,  but  not  over  the  edges 
of  the  plate,  which  are  covercxl  when  it  is  in  the  camera.  Causes  3 and  4 will 
tend  to  fog  the  plate  all  over,  picture  and  edges. 

Pointing  out  the  possible  causes  of  fog  should  put  the  photographer  on  his 
guard  against  it.  If  he  hopes  to  produce  good  photographs  he  must  make  uj) 
his  mind  that  his  negatives,  whether  the  exposures  are  right  or  wrong,  shall  be 
free  from  it,  for  until  he  can  ensure  that,  he  must  be  in  the  dark  as  to  his  expo- 
sures. For,  note:  an  over-exposed  jjlate,  when  not  fogged,  develops  up  very 
(|uickly,  darkens  rajjidly  all  over,  and  the  picture  appears  buried  in  the  film.  A 
corrcctly-ex])osed  plate  that  is  fogged  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  to 
a very  great  extent;  so  also  does  a fogged  under-exposed  plate. 

So  far  wc  have  been  referring  to  the  aj^pearance  of  the  j)latc  during  devel- 
opment. In  the  enquiry  we  liave  printed  at  the  head  we  are  asked,  “If  the  neg- 
ative is  thin,  and  there  is  little  contrast  between  light  and  dark  objects,  is  that  a 
sign  of  under-exposure?”  The  answer  is,  “Not  necessarily.”  Mere  thinness  or 
general  transjjarenev  may  be  due  simjjly  to  insufficient  development  of  a cor- 
rectly-exposed plate.  An  under-exposed  plate  looks  thin,  if  it  has  not  been  over- 
developed; indeed,  it  will  look  much  thinner  than  a plate  that  has  been  correctly- 
exposed.  But  if  it  has  Ijcen  over-develoj)cd,  as  often  happens,  for  the  jfiiotog- 
rajjher  is  temptefl  to  go  on  developing  in  the  hope,  never  fulfilled,  that  detail 
mav  make  its  apjjearance  in  the  shadows,  tlien  it  will  look  vigorous  and  not  thin, 
and  there  will  be  a great  fleal  of  contrast  between  light  and  dark  objects  — far 
too  much,  in  fact.  The  unerriTig  sign  of  under-ex])Osure  in  such  a case  is  that, 
while  there  is  great  contrast,  there  is  poor  gradation.  The  light  parts  are  very 
light,  the  dark  parts  very  dark,  but  between  the  two  there  is  not  a ])rofusion  of 
half-tone,  marking  out  each  detail  with  its  true  tone  value. 

Similarly,  on  the  other  hand,  a negative  which  is  not  thin,  that  is  to  say,  which 
looks  ojjacpie  all  over  when  ])laccd  on  a sheet  of  white  pajjer,  and  when  looked 
through  is  seen  to  have  ])lenty  of  detail  everywhere,  but  yet  has  no  strong  con- 
trast when  we  come  to  ]>rint,  is,  if  not  fogged,  undoubtedly  over-exposed. 
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We  will  only  add  one  more  word,  and  that  is  about  fogging.  The  beginner 
may  very  naturally  say  that  if  an  over-exposed  plate  and  a correctly-exposed 
but  fogged  plate  both  develop  up  alike,  how  is  he  to  tell  from  which  fault  his 
plate  is  suffering?  When  dealing  with  individual  plates,  it  is  not  easy,  and  might 
well  form  the  subject  for  as  long  a note  as  this;  but  when  a number  of  plates  are 
being  developed,  that  have  been  treated  all  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  the  dark- 
room light,  the  lens,  the  camera  and  the  developer  are  concerned,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  if  any  of  them  give  good  negatives  free  from  fog,  the  others  are  also 
free  from  it,  and  that  if  they  seem  fogged,  the  fog  is  due  to  error  in  exposure. 

This  answer  has  run  to  a far  greater  length  than  ever  we  intended,  but  the 
subject  is  one  of  such  vital  imj)ortance  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  only 
lately  taken  up  photography,  and  is,  moreover,  one  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  answer  off-hand,  that  no  apologies  for  the  length  of  its  treatment  seem  to  be 
needed. — Photogra  phy. 
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ARE  WE  RETROGRESSING? 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  the  Double-Anastigmat  was  placed  upon  the  market, 
/_%  resulting  at  once  in  a great  improvement  in  lens-technique.  This  lens- 
X system  was  made  in  response  to  a long-expressed  desire  by  the  amateur 
worker  and,  as  is  well  known,  owes  its  origin  to  the  genius  of  a German  optician 
and  to  the  valualile  refractive  properties  possessed  only  by  Jena  glass.  Its  suc- 
cess was  phenomenal,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  for 
several  years  past  individuals  of  artistic  tendencies  who  deliberately  ignored 
this  type  of  lens,  maintaining  that  it  was  a far  greater  feat  to  work  with  old,  un- 
corrected lenses  than  with  Double-.Anastigmats.  We  took  pains  to  investigate 
the  peculiar  attitude  assumed  liy  these  odd  sticks,  and  discovered  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  technical  knowledge  whatever,  only  a burning  desire  to  make  a pic- 
ture, regardless  by  what  means,  hlany  of  our  readers  may  recall  some  of  these 
unique  experiments,  unique  in  that  they  were  technically  so  bad  as  to  have  no 
excuse  for  being.  One  of  these  “artists,”  of  strange  and  forbidding  mien,  used 
for  his  weird  ligure-compositions  a wide-angle  lens  of  very  short  focus  and  small 
aperture,  and,  even  with  full  opening,  of  inadequate  working-speed  in  a poorly- 
lighted  room  of  Ijricf  dimensions.  Here  it  was  simply  a case  of  ignorance;  be- 
sides, the  exjxisures,  dcvclo]jment  and  printing  were  done  by  a hired  professional 
of  limited  skill.  In  this  manner  a new  jjhotographic  light  was  born  and  it  was, 
indeed,  “Hail  to  the  Chief!”  And  professional  artists  of  world-wide  celebrity 
struggled  along  with  lenses  of  high-speed,  correct  delineation  and  artistic 
modeling.  'Fhe  technique  of  certain  workers  of  high  reputation  shows  grave 
faults,  due  oliviously  to  the  use  of  inadequate  lenses.  If  these  portraitists  can- 
not afford  an  expensive  lens,  let  them  look  among  the  camera-exchanges  or 
pawn-shops,  where  they  may  pick  u])  excellent  types  of  lenses,  which,  as  to  speed 
and  drawing,  will  serve  them  lietter  than  imperfectly-constructed  ones. 

ANOTHER  CLASS  OF  OFFENDERS 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
])ortion  of  mankind  to  ol^tain  money  dishonestly  in  various  ways.  Every 
industry,  trade  and  ]jrofession,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  crafts,  has  its  pro- 
portion of  black  sheep.  Photograjihy,  therefore,  is  no  excejition.  Our  art-sci- 
ence offers  tempting  opjiortunitics  of  various  kinds  for  devious  practices,  the 
most  detestable  of  which,  to  our  mind,  is  the  reckless  manipulation  of  plates 
and  films  in  develojiment  Ijy  firms  and  individuals  catering  to  this  class  of  work. 
I'he  business  of  developing  and  printing  for  amateurs  ^ - increasing,  as  it  is,  in 
due  |)ro]iortion  with  the  constantly-growing  army  of  kodakers  — is  deemed  very 
proiitalile,  which  accounts  for  the  immense  number  of  ]iersons  engaged  in  it. 
It  also  forms  a feature  of  cverv  ])liotogra])hic  supply-house.  Unfortunately,  the 
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excellence  of  the  results  is  by  no  means  uniform,  which,  assuming  the  plates  or 
films  to  l3e  in  good  condition  just  preceding  development,  depends  entirely  on 
the  skill  and  vigilance  the  manipulator  brings  to  his  task.  Of  late  years  min- 
iature developing-concerns  have  sprung  up  in  large  numl)ers;  they  are  to  be  found 
ever}nvhere;  yet  relatively  few  of  them  deserve  to  Ije  entrusted  with  the  devel- 
opment of  valuable  films.  The  rest  — oh  that  they  could  be  suppressed!  — con- 
stitute a class  of  mercenary  l)unglers  that  arc  scarcely  better  than  ordinary  confi- 
dence-men. They  seem  to  have  a predilection  for  kodakers  returning  from  foreign 
lands  with  latent  and  priceless  records  of  their  travels.  Eager  anticipation  of 
scenes  perpetuated  l^y  the  camera  is  destined  to  be  followed  by  disappointment, 
keen  and  lasting.  Nor  is  this  miserable  practice  confined  to  unimportant  con- 
cerns, most  of  which  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  skilled  emj^loyees.  One  occasion- 
ally strays  into  a photographic  supply-house,  tlie  jjretentious  ap])ointments  of 
which,  together  with  a large  and  busy  clerical  force,  would  seem  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. Not  so.  Owing  to  the  employment  of  an  unskilled,  inexperienced  and 
untrustworthy  working-force  in  its  technical  department,  a firm  in  a large  Amer- 
ican citv,  not  long  ago,  totally  ruined  a number  of  films  which  contained  rec- 
ords of  a scientific  expedition  of  extraordinary  im])ortance.  The  unfortunate 
victim,  obtaining  no  satisfaction  from  the  firm,  Ijrought  suit.  The  case  was  tried 
in  court,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  camerist  was  awarded  heavy  damages, 
the  failures  being  due  entirely  to  faulty  manipulation  during  and  after  develop- 
ment. The  business  of  printing  and  devclo]jing  — regardless  of  tlie  scale  on 
which  it  is  carried  on  — calls  for  highly  comjjetcnt,  intelligent  and  conscientious 
workmen.  Obviously  these  cannot  be  had  at  a low  wage.  If  a firm  is  not  pre- 
pared to  furnish  uniformly  good  results  frf)in  its  technical  department,  it  should 
decline  the  ordei's.  A house  of  high  repute  cannot  afford  to  act  otherwise.  Prices, 
generally,  are  commensurate  witli  the  scale  of  excellence;  lienee,  where  inordi- 
nately low  prices  prevail  it  is  well  to  beware.  Tliere  aix‘  firms  of  estalilished 
reputation  and  respon.sibility  — and  we  refer  here  to  dealers  in  photographic 
goods  — whose  Inisiness  integrity  is  not  to  be  questioned,  and  whose  standard 
of  excellence  in  every  department  is  of  the  highest.  We  find  them  in  all  large 
cities.  They  merit  the  support  of  those  who  desire  only  the  best,  whether  it  lie 
in  the  form  of  a camera,  supplies  or  a demand  on  their  printing  or  developing 
department.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that,  instead  of  entrusting  his 
exposed  films  to  a stranger,  the  kodaker  develop  them  himself.  This  can  now 
be  done  with  astonishing  facility.  Developing-machines,  com])act,  light  and 
cheap,  have  been  in  use  for  five  years  past  with  complete  success,  even  by  nov- 
ices. But  the  acme  of  sinqilicity  is  kodak  tank-develojiment,  which, shorn  of  every 
conceivable  objection,  requires  no  skill  whatever.  In  line,  we  trust  that  our 
words  of  disparagement  may  not  be  miscf)nstrued.  We  wish  to  interfere  in  no 
wi.se  with  a poor  photographer,  trying  to  earn  a living  by  taking  in  films  for  de- 
velopment; but  when  his  results  fall  notoriously  below  well-known  technical 
standards  he  ought  not  to  cf)mplain  r>f  loss  of  patronage.  A\’e  still  live  in  the 
age  of  the  survival  of  the  fitte.st. 
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Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade.  Specially  designed  for  the  amateur  photographer 
and  the  beginner.  Membership  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name 
and  address  to  Photo-Era. 


“Birds  are  noisy,  bees  are  humming, 
All  because  the  May’s  a-coming; 

All  the  tongues  of  nature  shout ; 

Out!  from  town  and  cities,  out! 

Out  from  every  busy  street ! 

Out  from  every  darkened  court! 

Through  the  held-paths  let  your  feet 
Lingering  go  in  pleasant  thought! 

Tri]j  it  through  the  shadows,  hiding 
Down  in  hollow  winding  lanes! 

Where  through  leaves  the  sunshine 
gliding 

Dee])  with  gold  the  woodland  stains! 
Out!  From  cities  haste  away; 

This  is  earth’s  great  holiday.” 

I'he  enthusiastic  amateur  who  “hastes 
away  to  meet  the  May”  has  great  j)leasures 
in  .store.  e are  all  of  us  more  or  less  na- 
ture lovers,  and  delight  in  the  feeling  of 
freedom  and  exhilaration  that  comes  as, 
after  the  long  winter,  we  ramble  through 
fields  and  woods,  climb  hills  and  descend 
into  valleys  in  these  first  sweet  days  of 
S])ring.  To  the  amateur  this  feeling  is  in- 
tensified, for  it  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  taking  his  camera  into  fresh  ]>astures. 

One  ])ursuit  which  ought  to  give  him 
s|)ecial  ])leasure  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
the  photographing  of  the  wild-fiowers.  A 
most  charming  collection  could  be  made  of 
the  pictures  of  these  delicate  and  beautiful 
inhabitants  of  our  woods,  and  a doubly  in- 
teresting collection  if  the  amateur  would  at 
the  same  time  make  a j)icture  of  the  haunts 
of  the  special  species  which  he  jihoto- 
grajihs.  The  arbutus,  for  instance,  would 
show  a wood  interior  with  jiatches  of  snow 
here  and  there  in  the  hollows;  the  mocca- 
sin-llower  would  be  in  some  secluded  nook 
safely  hidden  from  all  but  the  fiower- 
lover;  while  spring  beauties  would  be  at 
the  very  entrance  of  the  wood,  where  all 
might  see  and  enjoy. 


It  is  never  too  early  to  prepare  for  the 
great  holiday  of  the  year  — Christmas  — 
and  almost  every  amateur  possesses  a 
friend  who  would  appreciate  a Christmas 
token  which  bore  the  title  “Wild-flowers 
and  Their  Haunts”  and  proved  to  be  a 
collection  of  jjrints  made  by  the  hand  of 
the  giver.  Then  think  what  a delight  it 
would  be  to  ]>repare  such  a book,  wdiat 
new  beauties  it  would  open  one’s  eyes  to, 
what  delightful  outings  it  would  make  pos- 
sible! 

Flower-studies  should  be  made  on 
orthochromatic  plates,  thus  insuring  true 
color- values  as  well  as  obtaining  in  the 
])icture  beautiful  gradations  of  lights  and 
shadows. 

In  the  printing  of  flower-studies  one  has 
a wide  scope  of  papers.  Some  flowers  look 
best  printed  on  rough  paper;  others  re- 
(juire  a smooth  paper  of  fine  grain.  The 
color  to  be  jjreferred  is  usually  the  black 
and  white,  but  occasionally  a white  flower 
comes  out  well  on  jiajier  of  a green  tone. 

Green  paj)er  cannot  be  obtained  com- 
mercially, but  it  is  easy  to  prepare  and  the 
color  is  jiermanent.  Make  up  a solution 
of  ninety-six  grains  of  nitrate  of  uranium 
to  four  ounces  of  water  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  dissolved,  sha- 
king it  occasionally  to  hasten  the  process. 
Ploat  salted  paper  on  this  solution  till 
thoroughly  wet,  and  pin  uji  to  dry  in  a 
dark-room.  This  is  not  a printing-out 
pa]jer,  and  the  time  required  to  make  a 
jirint  from  an  ordinary  negative  is  ten 
minutes  in  bright  sunlight.  If  a dense 
negative,  the  printing-time  must  be 
doubled.  Remove  the  print  from  the 
frame  and  immense  for  two  minutes  in  a 
tray  of  warm  water,  about  125°  F.  Drain 
and  flood  the  jirint  with  a developer  made 
in  the  |)ro])ortion  of  ten  grains  of  red 
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prussiate  of  potash  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
The  ijrint  will  develop  to  a tint  called  ox- 
blood  red,  and  a.s  soon  as  development  has 
been  carried  far  enough  take  the  print 
from  the  tray  and  wash  until  the  whites 
are  cleared.  It  is  next  immersed  for  one  or 
two  minutes  in  a ten  per  cent  .solution  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  dried  quickly.  The 
print  is  fixed  in  a bath  made  of  one-eighth 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one-half 
dram  of  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water.  Rinse  well  and  dry.  If 
dried  liy  artificial  heat  the  color  will  be  a 
more  vivid  green. 

Photographing  birds  is  a most  fascina- 
ting jHirsuit,  and  while  not  .so  simple  a 
matter  as  photograjihing  flowers,  still  with 
a telephoto  lens  and  jilenty  of  patience  one 
will  have  excellent  success.  May  and  June 
are  the  best  times  of  year  for  jiliotograph- 
ing  most  birds,  as  they  are  then  nesting  and 
raising  their  young. 

One  may  also  make  good  bird-pictures 
with  an  ordinary  lens  if  he  has  the  patience 
to  sit  still  a long,  long  time.  Last  summer 
an  amateur  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a 
[licture  of  a ground-sparrow  on  her  nest 
feeding  her  young,  and  she  .sat  for  three 
hours  her  lens  focused  on  the  nest,  her 
shutter  set  ready  for  the  exposure  and  her- 
self placed  as  comfortalfiy  as  possible  for  a 
long  and  what  ]>roved  a tiresome  wait.  The 
bird  came  near  the  nest  many  times  and 
oft,  but  refused  to  actually  visit  it.  Finally 
concluding  that  what  .she  had  surmised 
was  a human  being  was  undoubtedly  a 
dummy,  both  birds  came  to  the  nest,  and 
the  amateur,  seizing  the  psA’chological  mo- 
ment, sna])ped  her  shutter,  the  resulting 
picture  well  rewarding  her  for  her  long  and 
tedious  wait. 

A meadow-lark’s  nest  is  hard  to  find, 
but  is  a photogra])hic  treasure  when  once 
discovered.  It  is  .so  cleverly  concealed 
that  even  one  well  versed  in  the  ways  of 
this  bird  may  search  for  hours  and  then 
not  find  the  nest  which  he  is  jjositive  is 
within  a certain  limit.  The  bird  will  not 
go  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest  a.s 
long  as  a jjerson  is  within  sight  or  sound. 

Once  when  driving  through  thecountrv, 
my  companion,  who  was  country  born  and 
bred  and  a clever  naturalist  withal,  stopped 


the  horse  and,  pointing  over  into  a meadow 
we  were  passing,  said  he  w^as  sure  he  could 
find  a meadow-lark’s  nest  there.  He  had 
just  seen  the  bird  fly  up  from  the  meadow 
singing  his  challenging  song  of 

“You  can’t  see  me!  You  can’t  see  me!” 
I had  never  seen  a meadow-lark’s  nest 
and  was  anxious  to  behold  it.  The  natu- 
ralist had  carefully  noted  the  spot  from 
which  the  bird  had  flown,  and,  going  into 
the  meadow,  found  the  nest  very  readily; 
then  I too  followed  through  the  tall  grass 
and  had  a peep  at  the  little  house.  The 
grass  growing  over  and  around  the  nest 
had  been  cunningly  woven  together  so  that 
the  little  nestlings  were  in  a veritable 
bower.  They  stuck  up  their  heads  with 
hungry  ]:>eeps  while  the  mother  bird,  far 
off  at  the  other  side  of  the  meadow,  uttered 
the  most  j^laintive  cries  in  the  endeavor  to 
attract  our  attention  to  herself  and  away 
from  her  brood.  Of  course  we  left  the  nest 
unmolested,  but  both  of  us  regretted  that 
we  were  traveling  without  a camera. 

I sincerely  hope  that  there  are  no  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild  who  are 
so  short-sighted  or  so  careless  as  to  leave 
their  cameras  at  home  when  they  go  May- 
ing, or  on  any  other  summer  jaunting. 

ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD  COMPETITIONS 
First  prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner, 
and  will  be  awarded  in  photographic 
books  or  magazines  ])ublished  or  adver- 
tised by  us;  in  enlargements,  art  port- 
folios of  photogravures,  mounts  or  other 
jjhotographic  materials  advertised  by  us, 
or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  any  article 
of  a photograjjhic  or  art  nature  which  can 
lie  bought  in  Boston  for  the  amount  of  the 
prize  won. 

RULES 

Membership  in  the  Round  Robin 
Guild,  with  all  its  benefits  — among 
which  the  correspondence  privilege  ]>rob- 
ably  stands  first  — is  free  to  all,  and  we 
invite  every  photograjiher  to  become  a 
member.  Entrance  in  the  monthh’  com- 
petitions is  also  free  to  all,  whether  sub- 
scribers to  Photo-Era  or  not. 
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SUBJKCTS  FOR  COMPEXITIOX 
April — “A  Showery  Day.”  Closes  May  31. 
iNIay — “Nocturnal  Photography.”  Closes 
June  30. 

June — “Interiors,  with  Figures.”  Closes 
July  31. 

July  — “Landscapes.”  Closes  August  31. 
August — “Waterscapes.”  Closes  Sep- 
tember 30. 

September — “Sunsets.”  Closes  October 

31- 

October — “Windows  and  Doorways.” 
Closes  November  30. 

Novemljer — “Genre  Studies.”  Closes 
December  31. 

December — “Home  Portraiture.”  Closes 
January  31. 

.\WARDS  — CALENDAR 

First  prize:  iMrs.  Charlotte  M.  Birch. 
Second  prize:  R.  C.  Bay. 

Third  prize:  Harry  I).  W'illiar. 
Honorable  IMention:  Jean  M.  Hutchin- 
son. 

THE  HYDROMETER  TEST 
Formulje  often  call  for  solutions  which 
shall  have  so  many  grains  to  the  liquid 
ounce  by  hydrometer  test.  This  formid- 
able statement  is  often  very  puzzling  to 
the  amateur,  who  perhaj)S  does  not  know 
a hydrometer  when  he  sees  one,  or,  if  he 
does,  may  not  understand  its  use. 

For  very  particular  work  the  use  of  a 
hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  is  to  be  recommended, 
but  for  the  average  solution  the  amounts 
given  in  the  directions  will  work  all  riglit 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  testing 
them. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  cme  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  a hydrometer,  and  then 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  one  the  knowl- 
edge will  be  at  once  available. 

The  common  hydrometer  for  testing 
liquids  is  made  of  glass.  It  has  a large, 
hollow  bulb,  and  below  that  a smaller 
bulb  which  is  weighted  with  mercury  to 
make  the  instrument  stand  iqiright  in  the 
liquid.  The  hollow  bull)  is  surmounted 
bv  a hollow  glass  stem,  which  is  graduated, 
the  division  being  usually  marked  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  enclosed  in  the  stem. 


Suppose  you  were  testing  a solution  of 
hypo.  You  place  the  solution  in  a glass 
jar  and  put  the  hydrometer  into  it.  Sup- 
pose it  sinks  until  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
is  even  with  the  number  20  on  the  stem. 
That  shows  that  the  solution  contains 
twenty  grains  of  the  chemical  to  one  ounce 
of  water.  A formula  calls  for  a certain 
strength  hydrometer  test.  Dissolve  in  an 
ounce  of  the  liquid  the  number  of  grains 
called  for,  then  test  it  with  the  hydrometer 
to  see  if  the  amount  is  correct.  If  not 
enough,  add  more  of  the  chemical;  if  too 
strong,  add  water  until  the  mark  on  the 
tube  shows  that  the  solution  is  correct. 

\\'ith  each  hydrometer  the  manufac- 
turers su])])ly  a table  of  corrections,  which 
assists  materially  in  making  strictly  cor- 
rect calculations. 

The  price  of  a hydrometer  correct 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  If  one  wishes  a test  tube  with 
it,  the  two  cost  ihirtv-eight  cents. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

C.  M.  Birch. — The  design  for  calendar 
which  you  submitted  is  very  interesting, 
and  has  been  entered  with  the  |)ictures  sent 
for  this  special  contest,  whiili  ])romises  to 
liring  out  many  uni<[ue  ideas,  as  does  also 
the  i:ontest  in  picture  postals,  just  closed. 
We  are  glad  you  have  submitted  prints 
in  this  contest  also. 

II.  C.  Pratt. — To  keeji  develojiers  in 
stock  solution  without  oxidizing,  as  soon 
as  the  quantity  needed  has  been  taken 
from  the  bottle,  recork  and  pour  melted 
jiaraffin  wax  o\-er  the  cork.  Idiis  will  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  it  is  the  air  which  causes 
the  solution  to  oxidize  and  discolor.  See 
June  issue  for  formula  for  coloring  bro- 
mide prints  sepia  tone.  Huy  the  ready  ]>re- 
)>ared  solution  for  sensitizing  postals  in 
lilack  and  white.  You  can  also  buy  the 
heav}'  ])latinum  paper  and  (Ut  it  up  in 
postal-card  size  and  make  your  prints 
(lirctt.  The  ready  solution  is  chea]),  and 
makes  most  satisfactory  prints.  You  can 
buy  stock  for  ])ostal-cards  of  any  whole 
sale  dealer  in  papers.  Water-color  paper, 
heavy  weight,  is  a good  medium  for  ])Ostal- 
carrls.  In  jireparing  your  own  ])Ostal- 
cards  you  must  not  forget  that  the  ])Ostal 
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regulations  require  that  the  side  of  tlie 
card  on  which  the  address  is  written  must 
also  bear  the  name  “ Post  Card  ” or  “ Postal 
Card.”  Otherwise  you  will  have  to  jray 
two  cents  for  sending  it  by  mail.  The 
words  may  be  either  written  or  printed. 

J.  P.  D. — There  is  no  way  by  which  a 
gum  jrrint  may  be  made  in  8 x lo  size  from 
a 4 X 5 negative  excejrt  hrst  making  an  en- 
larged negative  from  the  small  negative. 
You  could  make  a bromide  print  Ijy  the 
enlargement  i>rocess  direct  from  the  nega- 
tive, but  gum  ])rints  take  so  long  to  ])rint 
that  it  would  b'e  impossible  to  get  the  large 
print  in  tliis  way.  Sulphite  of  soda  comes 
in  the  form  of  colorless  crystals  which  are 
slightly  ]:>rismatic.  If  the  crystals  are 
dim  and  lusterless  it  is  impure  or  has  lost 
its  .strength.  'Phe  hydrometer  is  used  to 
test  the  gravity  of  liquids,  not  their  im- 
purities. 

K. vrl  C. — Hereafter  Photo-Er.v  will 
appear  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  each 
month  preceding  the  date.  The  publish- 
ers have  been  making  heroic  efforts  to  get 
the  date  of  jmldication  back  to  its  former 
time,  and  ha\'e  succeeded  in  so  doing.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  book  your  subscrij)- 
tion  beginning  with  the  current  number. 
See  our  special  combination  offers  with 
other  magazines. 

I).  S.  F. — See  this  department  of  June 
issue  for  your  answer  as  to  Composite 
Photogra])hs.  Many  of  the  answers  arc 
too  long  to  include  in  this  s])ace  and  they 
have  been  used  as  s]jecial  short  articles 
for  the  next  issue. 

Ellen  I).  S. — I would  not  advise  you 
to  Iniy  the  second-hand  globe  lens.  It  was 
once  consiflcred  an  excellent  lens  for  co]jy- 
ing  or  for  landscajje  work,  but  the  modern 
lensesare  far  superior  and  do  more  reliable 
work.  You  can  buy  a modern  second- 
hand lens  at  a \ery  reasonable  jjrice. 

Eeox.vrd  F. — Instead  of  intensifying 
your  negati\’e,  trv  re-developing  it,  using 
pyro  and  silver.  Formulas  have  Ijecn 
given  in  recent  numbers  of  Photo-Er,\. 
If,  however,  you  have  not  access  to  back 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  write  again  and 
formula  will  be  jmblishcd.  The  print  of 
flowers  enclosed  is  very  artistic.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  arrived  after  the  Flower 


Competition  closed,  otherwise  it  would 
have  stood  a fair  chance  of  winning  a prize. 

G.  A.  C. — You  can  make  a liquid  glue 
by  dissolving  the  best  quality  of  glue  in 
acetic  acid.  It  takes  some  little  time  to 
dissolve.  Break  up  the  glue,  ])ut  in  wide- 
mouthed bottle  and  cover  with  acetic  acid. 
When  dissolved  it  remains  in  liquid  state 
anrl  is  always  ready  for  use. 

F.  K.  Hartke. — Your  cpiery  is  loo  long 
to  be  answered  in  the  space  devoted  to 
answers  to  queries,  but  you  will  find  in 
the  June  issue,  under  the  heading  “Solu- 
tions for  Sensitizing  Fabrics,”  full  direc- 
tions for  this  process. 

A.  E.  Angier. — The  formula  for  ami- 
dol which  you  desire  is  made  as  follows: 
amidol,  forty  grains;  sulphite  of  soda  crys- 
tals, one  hundred  and  eighty  grains;  water, 
twenty  ounces.  This  develo]>er  docs  not 
fog,  and  gives  very  rich  gradation  of  tones. 
It  is  specially  good  for  under-exposure. 
It  stains  the  fingers,  so  it  is  well  to  handle 
the  prints  with  rubber  finger-tips.  \\'ith 
care  in  fixing,  the  results  are  permanent. 

Ernest  Roch. — It  is  the  red  iodide  of 
mercury  which  you  should  lusefor  strength- 
ening negatives.  The  materials  for  the 
Ozohrome  |)rocess  may  be  obtained  of  the 
( )zotyj>e  Co.,  I \\’eedington  Road,  Kentish 
Town,  London,  England. 

H.  G.  Blackhall. — The  lens  which 
you  mention  is  a fine  one,  and  compares 
most  favoraI)ly  with  len.ses  of  higher  ])rice 
and  su])])oscdly  higher  grade.  The  trouble 
with  your  new  lens  must  be  in  over-ex- 
])osure.  Doubtless  it  works  f(uicker  than 
the  other  lens  of  the  same  make,  ('oma 
is  sim])ly  s])herical  aberration,  and  may 
be  corrected  l.)y  using  a smaller  dia- 
phragm. 

L.  L.  More. — The  color  of  \'our  nega- 
tives will  vary  with  the  kind  of  develojjer 
used.  Pyro  and  ferrous  oxalate  devclojiers 
give  greenish-gray  images  which  jirint 
ra])idly,  and  the  jmints  are  of  fine  (|uality. 
Metol,  hyrlrochinon,  amiflol,  edinol  and 
this  class  of  developers  give  gray-black 
negatix'cs  which  ]>rint  well  and  (juickly. 
All  negatives  arc  to  be  ])refcrrcd  with  soft 
high  lights  in  portrait-])holography.  Harsh 
contrasts  in  j>ortrait-work  are  \erv  un- 
j)leasant  to  the  eye,  and  not  at  all  artistic. 
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A GRAPHIC  AIETHOD  OF  MARKING 
FOCUSING-SCALES 

The  ordinary  methods  of  marking  focusing- 
scales  are  somewhat  unsatisfactory  when  a scale 
showing  a fairly  close  series  of  distances  is  re- 
quired. It  is  seldom  jiossible  to  mark  more  than 
a few  near  distances  by  actual  tests  in  the  cam- 
era, while  any  method  of  calculation  gives  a 
series  of  small  dimensions  in  fractions  of  an 
inch  which  cannot  be  readily  set  out.  Perhaps 
the  most  usual  way  is  to  ascertain  the  infinity 
mark,  and  also  the  scale  mark  for  some  near 
distance,  and  then  arithmetically  diHde  the  space 
Ijetween  these  two  marks  by  observing  the  rule 
that  scale  distances  from  the  infinity  mark  to 
(hflerent  divisions  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  distances  they  represent.  Under  this  rule  a 
divi.sion  half  way  from  the  infinity  mark  to  the 
live-foot  mark  represents  ten  feet,  wliile  another 
at  a third  of  the  distance  represents  fifteen  feet, 
and  so  on.  This  method  has  the  defect  that  it 
only  enables  one  easih-  to  arrive  at  marks  rej)re- 
senting  certain  distances.  Thus,  in  the  case  as- 
sumed, a mark  representing  any  simple  multiple 
of  jlive  feet  will  be  readily  arrived  at,  while  other 
distances  that  are  not  simple  multiples  are  not 
easily  allowed  for.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  notice  that  there  is  a very  simple 
geometrical  solution  of  the  problem,  and  that 


E A 


Fig.  1- 

the  space  on  the  scale  between  the  infinity  mark 
and  any  other  mark  representing  a near  distance 
can  easily  be  so  divided  as  to  represent  any  re- 
quired distance  in  feet,  or  even  fractions  of  feet. 
The  method  is  quite  accurate  in  principle,  and 
anv  error  that  exists  can  only  be  due  to  peculiar- 
ities of  the  lens.  The  procedure  is  as  follows: 
First  ascertain  the  infinity  mark  by  focusing 
on  a distant  object.  If  the  distance  is  five  hun- 
dred times  the  square  of  the  focal  length,  the 
infinity  mark  can  be  fixed  within  one  five-hun- 
dredth of  an  inih  of  its  true  position.  Next  as- 
certain the  I'xtension  of  the  camera  beyond  the 
infinity  mark  when  focusing  on  an  object  at  some 
definite  small  distance  from  the  front  prineijial 
focus  of  the  lens;  say.  for  e.xample,  five  feet. 
'I'his  gives  the  scale  length  from  the  mark  repre- 
senting infinity  to  that  representing  a distance 
of  five  feet.  Let  this  scale  length  be  rejiresented 


by  the  line  A B in  Fig.  i,  A being  the  infinity 
mark  and  B the  five-foot  mark.  Through  B and 
at  right  angles  to  A B draw  the  straight  line 
C B D.  Then  take  any  convenient  scale  of  feet 
(a  small  scale,  such  as  one-eighth  inch  or  one- 
sixteenth  inch  to  the  foot),  is  best,  and  from 
B to  C set  off  a distance  of  five  feet,  which  is 
the  distance  represented  at  B.  In  the  figure, 
B C equals  five  feet  on  the  scale  of  feet.  Next 
from  C draw  C E parallel  to  B A,  and  from  A 
draw  A E parallel  to  C B D.  These  two  lines  in- 
tersect in  E,  and  they  compfiete  the  geometrical 
construction.  Now  suppose  we  wish  to  put  a 
mark  on  the  scale  A B representing  a distance 
of,  say,  fourteen  feet.  From  C set  out  along  the 
line  C B D a distance,  C F,  equal  to  fourteen 
feet  by  scale,  and  join  E F.  The  line  E F cuts 
A B in  G,  which  is  the  position  on  the  focusing- 
scale  of  the  mark  representing  fourteen  feet.  It 
is  thus  possible  to  represent  any  distance  what- 
ever, within  reason,  on  the  focusing-scale  A B, 
and  distances  less  than  five  feet  can  be  shown  if 
A B is  produced. 

If  very  long  distances  are  required,  it  is  most 
convenient  to  set  them  out,  not  on  C D,  but  on 
a parallel  line,  H K,  half  way  between  C D and 
A E.  In  this  case,  if  a one-eighth  scale  is  used 
for  C D a one-sixteenth  scale  should  be  used 
along  the  new  line,  H K,  all  measurements  be- 
ing made  from  H.  If,  however,  two  scales  are 
not  available,  one  may  be  used,  the  distances 
being  halved  along  H K.  For  example,  suppose 
we  wish  to  mark  the  focusing-scale  for  forty 
feet.  If  C D is  not  long  enough  to  perinit  a dis- 
tance of  forty  feet  to  be  set  out  along  it  with  a 
one-eighth  scale,  w’e  can  either  set  out  forty 
feet  on  H K with  a one-si.xteenth  scale  or  twenty 
feet  on  the  same  line  with  the  one -eighth  scale. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  dividing  a 
focusing-scale  are  obvious.  There  are  no  trouble- 
some calculations,  and  one  is  absolutely  unfet- 
tered in  the  choice  of  distances,  as  any  one  dis- 
tance can  be  shown  just  as  easily  and  accu- 
rately as  any  other  distance. 

By  a slight  modification,  a diagram  serving  as 
a universal  focusing-scale  ndapjtable  to  any  lens 
is  easily  produced.  In  Fig.  2 the  line  C D is  di- 
vided into  a scale  of  equal  jearts  representing 
feet,  and  from  various  selected  pioints  on  that 
scale  lines  are  drawn  to  the  pcoint  E,  wliich  is 
situated  vertically  under  C.  To  use  this  scale, 
find  by  test  in  the  camera  the  length  of  the  fo- 
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cusing-scale  between  the  infinity  mark  and  any 
other  mark  representing  a near  distance  of,  say, 
five  feet.  Then  tick  off  that  length  on  the  edge 
of  a strip  of  paper,  and  lay  the  strip  on  the  dia- 
gram parallel  to  E C,  and  with  the  infinity  mark 
on  the  line  E M (which  is  parallel  to  C D)  and 
the  five-foot  mark  on  the  line  joining  E to  five 
feet  on  the  scale  C D.  One  can  then  tick  off  on 
the  slip  the  intersections  of  the  various  lines  ra- 
diating from  E,  and  mark  the  ticks  with  the  dis- 
tances given  on  the  scale  C D.  A supplementary 
intermediate  scale  (constructed  as  before  de- 
scribed) gives  the  distances  from  forty  feet  to 
eighty  feet.  In  making  such  a diagram  as  this 
the  exact  distance  from  C to  E is  of  little  conse- 
f^uence.  If  insufficient  to  admit  the  paper  scale 
made  in  the  camera,  the  dimension-lines  radi- 
ating from  E may  be  produced  upwards.  The 
vertical  dotted  lines  are  simply  to  facilitate 
placing  the  paper  slip  parallel  to  C E. 

By  a further  modification  a scale  of  focal 
lengths  can  be  added,  and  then,  without  any 
camera  test  at  all,  a focusing-scale  can  in  a few 
moments  be  ticked  off  that  will  fit  any  partic- 
ular lens.  This  scale  of  focal  lengths  renders 
the  diagram  rather  intricate,  and  introduces  very 
minute  divisions.  It  is  e.xtremely  convenient  for 
drawing  a magnified  focusing-scale,  but  is  hardly 
practical  for  a scale  of  actual  working  size, 
therefore  it  is  not  show'n.  Moreover,  it  is  gen- 
erally desirable  that  the  limits  of  the  scale  should 
be  settled  by  actual  tests  in  the  camera. — Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Photography. 

PAPER  PRINTS  AS  TRANSPARENCIES 

Dr.  PIauberrisser  recently  pointed  out 
in  the  Wiener  Mitteilungen  that  although  most 
workers  use  the  special  plates  intended  for  win- 
dow and  stereoscopic  transparencies,  a distinct 
advantage  is  often  gained  by  squeegeeing  a 
somewhat  vigorous  paper  print  to  glass  and  ren- 
dering it  transparent,  after  it  has  dried,  by  ap- 
])lying  a mixture  composed  of  C(|ual  parts  of 
castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.  By  this  means 
large  transparencies  are  more  readily  made  and 
at  less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary  method ; fur- 
ther than  this,  no  backing  of  ground  glass  is 
needed.  Mounting  the  print,  film  .side  on  the 
gla.ss,  should  be  carried  on  under  a warm  solu- 
tion of  gelatine,  one  part  to  twenty-five  of  water, 
where  the  two  may  be  brought  into  contact.  Re- 
move from  the  solution  carefully,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles  betw'een  print  and 
glass,  and  squeegee.  Blot  off  all  moisture  and 
allow  to  dry,  after  which  black  lead  or  dry 
powder  colors  may  be  applied  with  stumps. 
Canada  balsam,  thinned  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  perhaps  better  than  the  castor  oil  mixture  for 
rendering  the  paper  transparent,  as  it  dries  very' 
rapidly. 

BL,\CK  TONES  ON  B.  O.  1'. 

The  tendency  toward  black  tones  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  adding  uranium  nitrate  to 
the  usual  bora x-and -gold  toning-solution.  Snap- 
f)}'  negatives  are,  however,  necessary  to  obtain 


the  best  results  by  this  means.  A good  formula 


follows : 

Borax 90  grains 

Boiling  water  24  ounces 

When  cold,  add; 

Uranium  nitrate  4 grains 

Gold  chloride  (neutralized  with 

chalk) 3 grains 


Test  the  bath  for  acidity  with  blue  litmus- 
paper,  and,  if  necessary',  neutralize  it  with  sodium 
carbonate. 

Another  method  is  to  tone  the  print  to  a blue 


violet  in: 

Potassium  chloro-platinite  (1:1,000)  30  parts 

Potassium  chloride  2 ‘‘ 

Water 1,000  “ 

and  then  transfer  to 

Chloride  of  gold 2 parts 

Mercuric  sulphocyanide 20  “ 

Citric  acid 20  “ 

Water 1,000  “ 


Finally,  wash,  fix  and  w'ash  again  thoroughly 
as  usual. 

AVOIDING  GRAIN  IN  COPYING 
In  copying  photographs  for  enlargement,  a 
most  unpleasant  grain  puts  in  an  appearance  in 
the  enlarged  print  unless  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  This  is  due  to  shadow's  cast  by  upright 
fibres  of  the  paper.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  the 
light  thould  be  diffirsed  upon  the  print  to  reduce 
the.se  shadows  to  a minimum,  and  a full  expo- 
sure should  be  given  to  do  aw'ay'  with  strong 
contrasts,  as  far  as  ])Ossible.  Further  than  this, 
development  should  be  carried  on  tentatively  in 
a dilute  solution.  If  necessary,  increased  “snap” 
may  be  imparted  to  the  high-lights  by'  a brief 
immersion  in  the  normal  developer,  after  the  de- 
tail in  the  shadow's  has  been  well  brought  out. 

W.\SHING  BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS 
Perh.\ps  the  best  way  to  wash  bromide  en- 
largements is  to  place  them  in  a large  tray  of 
water,  turn  them  over  in  it  several  times  and 
then  transfer  them,  one  by  one,  to  a second  tray 
of  water.  Turn  them  over  a number  of  times  in 
this  tray  as  in  the  first,  handling  each  print  sep- 
arately, and  then  replace  in  the  first  tray,  w'hich 
has,  meantime,  been  filled  with  clean  water.  It 
will  be  found  that  eight  such  changes  of  about 
five  minutes  each  will  thoroughly'  free  them 
from  any  traces  of  hypo. 

RAPID  BLUE-PRIN'F  P,\PER 
.V  formul.a  producing  ferro-prussiate  paper, 
which  will  print  much  more  rajndly  than  the 
ordinary  kind,  which  takes  so  long  in  cloudy 
weather,  may  be  compounded  as  follows; 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate  (green)  . no  grains 

Uranic  nitrate 35  “ 

Water i ounce 

The  pa[)er  must  be  coated  and  dried  inDhe 
dark,  after  which  it  should  be  printed  until  a 
faint  image  is  visilde.  five  jeer  cent  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  is  used  as  a developer. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETIES 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Photographic  Societies, 
recently  held  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  it  was  decided 
to  abolish  the  present  classification  of  clubs,  to 
fix  the  dues  of  all  clubs  at  $6o  jier  annum  and  to 
divide  the  ex]iress  charges  of  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  future  salons  pro  rata  among  the  clubs 
holding  the  same.  Heretofore  there  have  been 
three  classes  of  clubs,  paying  three  different 
amounts  of  dues  and  entitled  to  different  privi- 
leges. The  only  other  change  in  policy  was  the 
abolishment  of  the  prize  system  which  existed  in 
the  purchase  of  pictures  chosen  by  the  jury. 
Hereafter  the  Federation  will  purchase  no  pic- 
tures and  offer  no  prizes  of  any  kind. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Wm,  H.  Phillips, 
showed  tire  organization  to  be  in  good  financial 
condition,  with  all  bills  paid  and  $380. in  the 
treasury.  W.  E.  Straver,  of  Wilkinsburg^  Penn., 
was  appointed  secretary  to  fill  the  une.xpired 
term  of  Paul  H.  Reilly,  resigned.  The  following 
preliminary  jury  for  the  fourth  salon  was  elected: 
William  H.  Zerbe,  William  T.  Knox,  Frank  G. 
Wood,  Dwight  .A.  Davis,  William  H.  Phillips, 
John  Chislett,  H.  W.  Minns,  W.  S.  Cline,  R.  E. 
Weeks,  D.  H.  Brookins,  R.  L.  Wadhams,  R.  E. 
Sleeth,  Jr. 

THE  PROFES.SIONAE  PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS’ SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 

This  association  held  its  Second  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  New  York  City,  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .April  3 to 
3.  In  points  of  attendance  and  work  accom- 
plished this  convention  of  earnest,  professional 
workers  was  a tremendous  success  — all  due  to 
intelligent,  energetic,  and  united  labor.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  the  serious  and  practical 
consideration  of  photography  as  a business,  as  a 
profitable,  bread-winning  enterprise  conducted 
on  sound  principles,  moral  and  pecuniarv. 

The  men  identified  with  the  management  of 
the  P.  P.  S.  of  N,  Y . are  the  leaders  of  the  craft 
in  New  A'ork  State,  anrl  much  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  it  exercises  is  due  to  the  brainy, 
forceful  and  untiring  efforts  of  its  president,  Mr. 
Pirie  MacDonald,  of  New  A’ork  City.  The  ad- 
dress of  this  brilliant  worker,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  was  pregnant  with 
helpful  and  timely  suggestions,  vigorously  ex- 
pressed, which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  .society  to  work  continuously  and 
earnestly  for  its  succe.ss,  and  make  it  the  largest 
and  strongest  body  of  practitioners  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  In  closing  his  remarkable  speech 
Mr.  MacDonald  slated  that  the  aim  of  the  society 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a healthy  rivalry 
through  competition  of  workmanship,  rather  than 
of  prices. 


The  usual  feature  of  a print-exhibit  was  in 
keeping  with  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  society. 
There  were  two  hundred  prints  from  as  many 
contributors,  and  of  a good,  commercial  quality, 
the  fostering  of  the  art,  as  such,  being  relegated 
to  a place  of  secondary  importance.  Among  the 
foreign  exhibitors  were  professionals  from  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Northampton,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Nottingham,  Hull,  Darlington,  Edinburgh, 
Paris  and  Hamburg. 

ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN 
M.wy  have  ventured  across  the  Atlantic  to 
test  the  artistic  life  and  atmosphere  of  European 
communities,  to  get  into  touch  with  eminent 
workers,  and  to  put  their  own  abilities  to  the 
proof;  but  none  has  succeeded  so  strikingly  in 
these  respects  as  our  young  friend  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn,  who  returned  to  his  native  heath  several 
weeks  ago.  In  honor  of  his  return  home  the 
Photo-Secession  e.xhibited  some  fifty  of  his  best 
prints  in  New  York  City  March  ii  to  April  10. 
Although  not  failing  of  native  appreciation,  be- 
fore he  visited  Europe  the  last  time,  Mr.  Coburn 
did  not  appear  to  find  an  adequate  outlet  for  his 
quiet,  subtle  and  classic  sensibilities  reflected  in 
work  of  manifest  originality  and  charm.  To 
chronicle  anew  his  remarkably  brilliant  success 
in  the  artistic  and  social  world  of  London  is  un- 
necessary. .Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  honors  that 
came  to  him  bounteously  and  unsolicited  were 
won  on  the  basis  of  absolute  merit,  although  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  he  profited  not  a little  by  his 
acquaintance  with  a well-known  English  play- 
wright, who,  however,  lost  nothing,  to  say  the 
least,  by  his  outspoken  admiration  for  the  Amer- 
ican pictorialist.  One  thing  is  certain:  dignified 
publicity  is  prized  as  much  by  the  painter  and 
the  photographer  as  it  is  by  the  actor  and  the 
musician,  and  Photo-Era  rejoices  that  Mr. 
Coburn  was  thus  favored.  That  this  young 
genius,  who,  while  achieving  distinction  abroad, 
notably  enhanced  the  standard  of  American 
jjhotography.  is  once  more  in  our  midst,  is  cause 
for  congratulation.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  cities  other  than  New  A’ork  will  be  privileged 
to  inspect  his  work,  which,  as  recently  exhibited, 
displays  his  traits  as  an  original  ami  forceful  in- 
terpreter of  human  character  in  a pleasing  light. 

BO.STON  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION 
’Phe  sole  camera  club  of  the  Hub  awoke  from 
its  characteristic  lethargy  ami  made  much  of  its 
annual  exhibition  last  month.  Eightv-three  live 
jirints  from  twent}'-four  members  is  a creditable 
showing  for  a club  not  flistinguished  for  stirring 
activity  in  ])hotographic  affairs.  The  artistic 
standard  w;is  not  pitched  high,  and  several  good 
workers  evinced  a marked  diminution  of  their 
creative  powers,  a i ircumstance  proltablv  due  to 
ki(  k of  incentive  or  esprit  dc  corps:  but  the  quality 
of  workmanship  as  shown  in  straight  photog- 
raphy was  excellent  and  on  a |:>ar  with  the  club’s 
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best  efforts  in  the  past.  “Late  Afternoon,”  by 
F.  A.  Saunderson,  was  conspicuous  for  winning 
pictorial  qualities,  depth  of  atmospheric  perspec- 
tive and  harmony  and  warmth  of  tone,  while  the 
technique  — a feature  receiving  but  inadequate 
attention  these  days  — was  illuminating  in  its 
temperate  application.  William  H.  Wing’s  only 
two  prints,” Berkshire  Road”  and  “ Old  Bridge,” 
stamp  their  author  a pictorialist  of  the  first  rank. 
Charles  Peabody  and  J.  P.  Loud,  whose  work 
was  shown  also  at  the  Old  Cambridge  Photo- 
graphic Club’s  e.xhibition  a few  days  before,  ap- 
peared here  to  better  advantage.  The  former’s 
“The  Brook” — a mid-winter  scene  in  which 
strong  masses  of  black  and  white  were  handled 
with  eminent  artistic  ability  — stood  out  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  his  illogical  and  offensive 
“fuzzy”  portraits.  Does  not  Mr.  Peabody  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ? Mr.  Loud,  a pro- 
fessional architect,  showed  in  a number  of  ad- 
mirably-chosen Italian  motifs  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  technical  side  of  the  art.  The  work 
of  Gurdon  R.  f'isher,  while  not  on  a level  of  his 
well-known  pictorial  standard,  evinced  an  ap- 
pealing charm  — refined  e.xpression  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  Wendell  G.  Corthell  con- 
tributed sparingly  from  his  well-filled  haversack, 
“Chateau  Chillon  at  Dusk”  being  his  best  print 
in  evidence.  Other  contributors  worthy  of  men- 
tion were  E.R.. Andrews  — scenes  in  Italy;  Mrs. 
Walter  Griffin  — portraits;  S.  B.  Read  — surf; 
F.  E.  Stevens — “Moonlight  in  Boston  Harbor;” 
E.  H.  Washburn  — portrait  (a  Sister  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart);  C.  W.  Riddle — “Bank  of  Ferns,” 
and  F.  R.  Fraprie  — “The  River  Road.” 

THE  OLD  CAMBRIDGE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CLUB 

The  Fourteenth  .Annual  E.xhibition  bv  this 
organization  was  held  at  No.  9 Channing  Street, 
Cambridge,  Alarch  13  to  April  4.  One  missed 
contributions  by  Mary  E.  Devens  and  Mrs. 
Russell,  two  of  the  strongest  members  of  the 
club.  The  work  shown,  however,  was  not  notice- 
able for  striking  pictorial  effect,  although  a series 
of  sixteen  gum-prints  by  \\b  Orison  Underwood, 
of  picturesque  scenes  in  France,  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  successfully  masking  their 
photographic  origin.  Bessie  .S.  Underwood,  in  a 
number  of  single -figure  and  portrait  studies, 
evinced  a highly  developed  artistic  sense,  in  ar- 
rangement and  lighting,  also  intimating  that 
technique  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  rest, 
comprising  some  rqo  prints,  were  barren  of 
general  interest. 

ROCHESTER  CAMER.A  CLUB 

The  fifth  annual  e.xhibition  of  the  Rochester 
Camera  Club,  which  opened  Alarch  12,  was  one 
that  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  members  and 
their  work,  for  the  improvement  over  the  e.xhi- 
bition of  last  year  is  most  marked. 


.Among  the  most  striking  contributions  are: 
“Haunted  House,”  by  H.  C.  Spurr;  “The 
Spire,”  by  Irwin  Taylor;  “The  Naturalists,”  by 
.A.  S.  Osburne;  “Twilight  in  the  Pasture,”  by 
Wm.  H.  Shaffer;  and  a series  of  views  around 
Gloucester  by  R.  H.  Lansing. 

Others  who  contributed  excellent  work  were 
Adolph  F.  Bott,  F.  D.  Mundy,  Louis  Lowenthal, 
F.  W.  Brehm,  AAhii.  F.  Kress,  H.  M.  Normington, 
P.  S.  Paddock,  Miss  Miriam  B.  Penfield,  N.  J. 
Smith,  D.  C.  Ward,  Charles  C.  Zoller  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  M.  Washburn. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
loan  collection  of  seven  prints  by  Curtis  Bell,  of 
New  York  City. 

A REFLEX  CAMERA  FOR  -Sio.oo 

The  Premograph  — the  name  of  the  onlv 
camera  of  the  reflecting  type  ever  offered  at  so 
low  a price  — is  the  star  novelty  of  the  Rochester 
Optical  Company,  whose  most  recent  catalogue 
we  have  e.xamined  with  pleasure.  It  will,  doul)t- 
less,  prove  the  photographic  sensation  of  the 
year.  Its  great  advantage  consists  in  showing 
on  the  ground-glass  the  subject,  in  exact  size  ancl 
position  of  the  finished  picture.  This  little  won- 
der is  adapted  to  both  instantaneous  and  time 
exposures.  Another  decided  noveltv  by  this  pop- 
ular firm  is  the  new  Premo  View-Finder,  whicli, 
made  of  two  lenses,  gives  images  exactlv  pro- 
portionate to  that  appearing  on  the  ground-glass 
or  of  the  finished  picture,  when  fitted  to  a Premo 
having  its  own  lens.  Among  other  desiderata 
described  in  this  new  catalogue  we  must  mention 
a metal,  telescopic  tripod  — length,  closed,  14I 
inches;  e.xtended,  40  inches  — at  S4.50;  a new 
camera-case  for  storing  away  the  loose  parts  of 
the  outfit;  special  equipments,  fitted  with  Plasfig- 
mat  and  Zeiss  lenses,  from  S45  up  — Irut  the 
list  is  so  large  and  inviting  that  we  ask  amateurs 
to  send  for  a copy  of  the  new'  R.  O.  C.  catalog. 

A CAMERA  FOR  A SUBSCRIPTION 

In  order  to  encourage  photography  among 
school-teachers  — whether  attached  to  juililic  or 
I>rivate  schools  — we  make  the  following  propo- 
sition : 

To  every  such  teacher,  intending  to  take  up 
photography  as  a pastime,  who  will  send  us  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Photo-Er.-v,  accompanied 
by  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  teachers,  also 
photographically  inclined,  we  will  send,  post- 
paid, One  Brownie  C.xmer.a,  No.  2,  listed  at 
two  dollars. 

It  is  obviously  necessary,  however,  that  the 
teachers,  w'hose  names  we  solicit,  have  never  prac- 
tisetl  photography  before  and  actually  w'ish  to 
take  it  u];).  Furthermore,  we  require  that  the 
above  statement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  be 
founded  upon  personal  knowledge,  and  that  it  he 
endorsed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which 
he  and  the  other  teachers  lielong. 
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CONVENTION  DATES  FOR  1907 

Illinois  Photographers’  Association,  Chicago, 
III.;  May  7,  8,  9;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Graber,  156 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Nebraska  Photographers’  Association,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  May  22,  23,  24;  Secretary,  Alfred  T. 
.A.nderson,  Ke.'rney,  Neb. 

Photographeis’  Association  of  Missouri,  Ex- 
celsior Springs;  June  18,  19,  20;  Secretary,  E.  A. 
Zoff,  Washington,  Mo. 

Indiana  Association  of  Photographers,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.;  July  8-12;  Secretary,  J.  Frank  Cady, 
BoonvOle,  Ind. 

Photographers’  Association  of  America,  Day- 
ton,  O.;  August  6,  7,  8,  9;  Secretary,  Frank  Med- 
lar, Spencer,  la. 

Photographers’  Association  of  New  England, 
Boston,  Mass.;  August  26,  27,  28,  29;  Secretary, 
Geo.  H.  Hastings,  37  Merrimac  Street,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

The  various  secretaries  of  the  above  associa- 
tions will  be  pleased  to  give  all  information  in 
regard  to  these  conventions  on  application. 

PHOTOGR.^PHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ILLINOIS 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers’ Association  of  Illinois,  to  be  held 
May  6,  7,  8 and  9,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
promises  to  be  the  banner  convention  of  this 
Association. 

A program  vastly  superior  to  any  past  effort 
of  the  Association  has  been  arranged,  including 
lectures  and  talks  by  some  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  profession.  Mr.  George  Graham  Hollo- 
way, formerly  president  of  the  Photographers’ 
Association  of  .A-iiierica,  and  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute,  will  be 
present  and  deliver  one  of  his  characteristic  talks, 
while  Mr.  C.  W.  Neiswanger,  first  vice-president 
of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Photographers,  and 
a Trustee  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute, 
well  known  as  a writer  on  both  commercial  anil 
art  sides  of  photography,  will  also  be  on  the  pro- 
gram. These  gentlemen,  acting  for  the  Daguerre 
Memorial  Institute,  will  select  from  the  e.xhibits 
such  fjrints  as  are  deemed  to  possess  sufficient 
merit  to  adorn  the  Halls  of  the  Daguerre  Me- 
morial Institute.  All  pictures  so  selected  will  be 
eligible  for  competition  in  the  diamond  medal 
class  offered  by  the  Indiana  Association. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS 

The  following  list  of  prizes  has  been  prepared, 
hut  in  no  case  wall  any  prize  be  awarded  unless 
the  rating  reaches  at  least  70  per  cent.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  associaticui  will  not  compete. 

Grand  Portrait  Prize.  Ojien  to  the  world.  Six 
portraits,  thirteen  inches  or  larger.  .Award,  sil- 
ver loving-cup.  Entrance  fee,  •‘$3.00. 

Class  A.  Open  to  all  Illinois  Photographers. 
Six  portraits,  nine  inches  or  larger.  First  award, 
gold  medal.  Second  award,  silver  medallion. 

Class  B.  Open  to  Illinois  cities  of  15,000  or 


less.  Twelve  portraits,  cabinet  size  or  larger. 
First  award,  gold  medal.  Second  award,  silver 
medallion. 

Class  C.  Open  to  Illinois  cities  of  5,000  or 
less.  Twelve  portraits,  cabinet  size  or  larger. 
First  award,  gold  medal.  Second  award,  silver 
medallion. 

Cabinet  Class.  Open  to  all  Illinois  Photog- 
raphers. Twelve  cabinet-size  portraits.  First 
award,  gold  medal.  Second  award,  silver  medal- 
lion. 

Miniature  Class.  Open  to  all  Illinois  Photog- 
raphers. Twelve  miniature  portraits,  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  or  under.  First  award,  gold 
medal.  Second  award,  silver  medallion. 

Special  Class.  Open  to  all  Illinois  Photogra- 
phers. Twelve  baby  portraits,  cabinet  size.  Prize 
selected. 

IMPERIAL  PLATE  PRIZE 

Mr.  W.  A.  Graber,  Chicago. 

Dear  Mr.  Graber, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  offer  you,  as  a premium,  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  coming  convention,  a handsome  cup,  the 
donation  of  the  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company, 
London,  which  may  be  competed  for  by  photog- 
raphers under  the  following  conditions: 

Photographs  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
six,  of  any  size  up  to  and  including  11x14  inches; 
the  prints  to  be  on  any  paper  suitable  for  show- 
ing the  half-tones  and  other  good  qualities  of  the 
negative;  each  exhibit  to  be  accompanied  by  at 
least  one  original  negative. 

This  cup  is  to  be  held  by  the  photographer 
winning  it  for  one  year.  To  become  his  property 
finally,  it  must  be  won  by  the  same  photographer 
three  times  in  succession.  Should  it,  however, 
change  hands  the  second  year  and  be  again  won 
the  third  year  by  the  photographer  who  first  cap- 
tured it,  this  will  be  considered  final. 

Yours  truly,  G.  Gennert. 

Particulars  regarding  the  entry  of  e.xhibits  may 
be  had  of  the  secretary,  W.  A.  Graber,  156 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  11’. 

THE  ANTHONY  AND  SCOVILL  COM- 
PANY 

This  enterprising  concern  announces  that  a 
new  branch  office  has  been  opened  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  the  Mermod  and  Jaccard  Building,  407 
North  Broadway.  A complete  line  of  photo- 
graphic supplies,  including  the  popular  .'Vnsco 
cameras,  films  and  Cyko  paper,  will  constantly 
be  kept  in  stock. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CANADA 

The  E.xecutive  Board  of  this  new  organization, 
at  a meeting  recently  held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
decided  to  hold  the  first  annual  convention  in 
Toronto  on  May  2q  and  30,  at  the  Victoria  Hall. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  the  attend- 
ance of  Canadian  photographers,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a successful  convention  will  be  held. 
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STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND 
THE  FRENCH  STEREO-CLUB 

Conforming  to  its  usual  custom,  the  Stereo- 
Club  Franfaisoi  Paris  announces  its  third  annual 
contest  of  stereograms  (stereoscopic  views).  The 
affair  begins  March  15  and  concludes  Oct.  31, 
1907,  being  open  only  to  members  of  the  club. 

Every  lover  of  pictures,  particularly  those  pre- 
sented in  so  vhdd  a manner  as  skilfully-executed 
stereoscopic  views,  must  rejoice  that  this  fas- 
cinating branch  of  photography  has  been  revived, 
and  revitalized  in  so  intelligent,  painstaking  and 
scientific  a manner  as  practised  by  members  of 
the  French  Stereo-Club.  Never  before  has 
stereoscopic  photography  received  such  ardent 
and  devoted  consideration  as  from  this  admirable 
organization.  Photo-Era  frequently  receives 
inquiries  regarding  works  on  stereoscopic  pho- 
tography. It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  it 
can  refer  all  intereted  persons  to  the  Bulletin  du 
Stereo-Club  Francois  — an  excellently-printed 
brochure  published,  bi-monthly,  at  51  Rue  de 
Clichy,  Paris  — now  enjoying  the  fourth  year 
of  its  e.xistence.  The  February  issue  of  this  pub- 
lication contains  a scientific  analysis  of  stereo- 
scopic vision,  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams. 

Incidentally,  Photo-Era  hopes  that  interest 
in  stereoscopic  photography  will  increase  more 
rapidly  in  this  country  than  it  has  since  its  re- 
vival. There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  light,  con- 
venient and  beautifully-constructed  apparatus 
at  the  command  of  stereo-photographers.  New, 
improved  devices  for  printing  also  exist.  There 
is,  indeed,  every  possible  incentive  for  workers 
to  engage  in  this  captivating  photographic  field. 
Those  who  know  not  the  positive,  enduring 
charm  of  a fine  stereoscopic  transparency  miss 
much  of  this  life’s  joys. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a friend  of  the  editor 
purchased  500  glass  stereoscopic  views,  made  by 
a celebrated  Paris  firm,  at  an  expense  of  over 
Si,ooo.  Arranged  in  ten  revolving  stereoscopes 
— shaped  like  a small  cabinet  — placed  con- 
veniently in  his  home  at  Concord,  Mass.,  these 
beautiful  and  realistic  representations  of  famous 
historical  places  of  the  Old  World  proved  a source 
of  recreation  and  of  inestimable  educational 
value  to  friends  and  members  of  his  family.  It 
was  deemed  a rare  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
thus  view  the  glories  of  Switzerland,  the  ruins  of 
Rome,  the  castles  of  France  or  the  cathedrals 
of  England.  These  superb  views,  as  perfect  to- 
day as  when  they  were  made,  were  bequeathed 
by  the  owner  to  the  public  library  of  his  native 
town,  and  are  thus  accessible  to  the  public. 

AN  EMB.\RRASSING  QUESTION 

An  esteemed  subscriber  sends  us  the  following 
conimdrum,  which  we  print  with  due  apologies 
to  the  workers  in  a beautiful  but  exceedingly 
difficult  process. 

Q. — When  is  a photograph  not  a photograph? 

A. — When  it  is  a gum-print. 


THE  WYNNE  METER 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty a beginner  in  photography  experiences  is 
in  rightly  estimating  the  correct  exposure  to  be 
given  under  the  varying  conditions  of  Subject, 
Stop,  Speed  of  Plate  and  Light-Value. 

“In  WiTine’s  ‘Infallible’  Exposure  Meter,  by 
a single  movement  of  a single  scale  the  correct 
exposure  is  instantly  and  shnultaneously  shown 
against  each  stop,  from  the  largest  to  the  small- 
est.’’ 

The  above  constitutes  the  first  page  of  the  in- 
struction book  accompanying  this  invaluable 
little  watch-like  device.  Its  use  is  so  exceedingly 
simple  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  — difficult 
lest  one’s  description  fails  of  being  as  simple  as 
is  the  instrument  itself. 

The  sensitive  paper  in  the  meter  is  discolored 
by  exposure  to  light  until  it  matches  a given  tint 
— a matter  of  seconds  outdoors.  The  number 
of  seconds  so  required  is  called  the  Actinometer 
time.  A speed-card  accompanying  the  meter 
gives  the  speed  of  every  plate  and  film.  The 
foregoing  is  all  one  need  know  to  understand  how 

TO  CALCULATE  THE  CORRECT  EXPOSURE 

Turn  the  glass  carrjdng  the  movable  scale  of 
the  instrument  until  the  Actinometer  time  in  sec- 
onds upon  the  Exposure  Scale  is  opposite  the 
Diaphragm  number  of  the  plate.  Then  the  cor- 
rect exposure  in  seconds  and  fractions  of  seconds 
will  be  found  simultaneously  against  each  stop, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest;  or,  briefly,  you 
set  the  one  scale;  it  does  the  rest. 

E.xample: 

Plate  speed  No.  F 90  or  U.  S.  512 

-Actinometer 4 Seconds 

Stop F 16  or  U.  S.  16 

E.xposure Second 

The  simplicity  of  the  above  becomes  very  ap- 
parent on  reference  to  the  cuts  of  meters  as 
shown  in  the  advertisement  of  the  manufactur- 
ers to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

The  instrument  is  of  solid  nickel  and  retails 
for  .$2.50.  It  may  be  had  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturers on  a fortnight’s  trial  on  receipt  of 
price. 

“CRUCIBLES;  THEIR  CARE  -AND  USE  ’’ 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a handsome  and  com- 
prehensive book  bt"  John  .A.  Walker,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Joseph  Di.xon  Crucible  Company,  on 
the  subject  of  graphite  crucibles,  also  known  as 
plumbago  or  black-lead  crucibles. 

Mr.  Yhlker  is  thoroughly  fitted  b_v  his  long 
years  of  experience  in  crucible-making  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  as  he  certainly  is,  and 
his  latest  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  melting  of  the  various 
metals. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  instruct  users  of 
crucibles  as  to  their  proper  use,  and  the  dangers 
of  abuse  of  crucibles. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual,  the  Process 
Year-book,  1906-07.  William  Gamble,  ed- 
itor. London:  A.  W.  Penrose  &l  Co.,  Ltd. 
New  York:  Tenant  & Ward.  Price,  $2.50. 
The  current  issue  of  this,  the  standard  publi- 
cation devoted  to  photo-mechanical  processes,  is 
certainly  a record-breaker.  In  excellence  and 
quality  of  material  — text  as  well  as  illustrations 
— it  surpasses  any  work  of  its  kind  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  Its  treatment  of  the  art  of  repro- 
duction is  varied  and  exhaustive,  presenting,  as 
it  does,  in  color  and  monochrome  the  remarkable 
stage  of  technical  perfection  and  beauty  attained 
by  the  most  approved  photo-printing  processes. 
The  work  appeals  specially  to  the  progressive 
photo-engraver  and  multi-color  printer,  for  no 
expense  has  been  spared  by  the  publishers  in 
accumulating  expert  and  up-to-date  information 
and  offering  it  in  a convincing  form  to  the  craft. 
Besides  a number  of  beautiful  and  superbly- 
executed  plates, — attesting  the  manifest  supe- 
riority of  four  over  three  color  printing, — the 
current  Process  Year-book  contains  several  val- 
uable articles  of  direct,  practical  interest  to  the 
amateur  worker.  A half-tone  reproduction  of  a 
picturesque  harvest-field,  “A  Bounteous  Yield,” 
by  H.  W.  Hall,  shows  a close  approach  to  photo- 
gravure in  richness  and  beauty  of  tonal  values. 

Das  Objectiv,  Im  Dienste  der  Photographie. 
By  Dr.  Holm.  Large  octavo  cloth,  2 marks 
(50  cents).  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin,  W.,  Ger- 
many. 

A work  devoted  exclusively  to  the  practical 
and  intelligent  use  of  the  photographic  lens  is 
always  welcome  — Dr.  Holm’s  book  more  so 
than  any  we  have  met  hitherto.  The  author 
omits  all  complex  mathematical  demonstrations, 
formulae,  etc.,  simplifying  the  subject-matter  to  a 
minimum.  He  points  out,  in  a delightfully  lucid 
manner,  the  correct  and  intelligent  application 
of  the  several  types  of  lenses,  showing  by  numer- 
ous, practical  illustrations  daily  mistakes  — dis- 
torted foreshortening  and  perspective  — made 
even  by  workers  of  world-wide  repute.  We  rec- 
ommend the  volume  to  every  serious-minded 
worker,  who,  even  without  a knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, will  easily  understand  its  many  object- 
lessons,  presented  in  the  form  of  large  half-tone 
plates.  The  price  of  the  work  is  remarkably  low. 

Deutscher  Camera-Almanach,  fur  1907, 
Jahrbuch  der  Photographie.  By  Fritz 
Loescher.  Heavy  8vo.,  paper,  3.50  marks; 
cloth,  4.25  marks.  Gustav  Schmidt,  Berlin. 
This  excellent  German  year-book  appeals 
forcibly  to  advanced  amateurs.  While  nearly 
every  department  of  the  art  is  treated,  the  artistic 
spirit  of  the  compiler  is  delightfully  evident. 
Among  the  literary  contributors  are  Agnes  War- 
burg, Dr.  Bachmann,  Carl  Weiss,  Eduard 
Nemeczek,  Fritz  Loescher,  Anna  Behrendt  and 


others  of  equal  eminence.  The  volume  contains 
nearly  two-hundred  half-tones,  representing  the 
high  art-standards  of  the  German,  Scandinavian 
and  English  photographic  schools. 

Hunting  Big  Game  with  the  Gun  and  the 

Kodak.  By  Wm.  S.  Thomas.  8vo.,  cloth,  $2. 

C.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 

It  presents  an  exciting  narrative  of  personal 
experiences  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  in  which  the  camera  vies  with  the  gun 
in  imparting  interest  to  the  story.  Camerists 
longing  to  indulge— in  this  combination  sport 
may  read  Mr.  Thomas’s  book  with  profit;  others, 
the  tender-hearted,  will  find  the  book  — free  of 
blood-curdling  details  — entertaining  and  in- 
structive. The  author  uses  the  kodak  merely  as 
an  accessory;  othervidse,  and  with  a more  suit- 
able, long-distance  camera,  his  achievements 
would  have  gained  appreciably  in  technical 
merit,  as  he  did  not  lack  for  opportimities. 

“LA  FOTOGRAFIA  ARTISTICA” 

Our  esteemed  Italian  cotemporary.  La  Foto- 
grafia  Artistica,  of  Turin,  waxes  enthusiastic  as 
the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  the  great 
competitive  exhibition  to  be  given  imder  its 
auspices  this  month.  With  commendable  enter- 
prise this  popular  photographic  journal  has  en- 
listed the  active  cooperation  of  the  photographic 
societies  of  Northern  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Italian  government  and  the  cities  of  Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Genoa  and  Turin.  These  muni- 
cipalities wiU  aid  the  enterprise  in  a fitting  man- 
ner by  offering  medals  to  successful  contestants. 
A grand  prize  cup  will  be  offered  by  a Belgian 
photographic  firm;  also  medals  and  prizes  in  the 
shape  of  valuable  lenses  and  apparatus,  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  well-known  manufacturers. 
While  these  valuable  prizes  may  be  competed  for 
by  any  contributor  to  the  exhibition,  the  money 
prize  of  1,500  francs — offered  by  La  Fotografk 
Artistica  — is  open  only  to  subscribers  of  that 
periodical.  With  pardonable  pride  the  editor 
informs  Photo-Era  that  promises,  to  visit  the 
exhibition,  have  been  received  from  France, 
England,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Egypt,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  affair,  planned, 
as  it  appears,  on  a grand  scale,  gives  promise  of 
proving  a brilliant  and  artistic  success.  Photo- 
Era  hopes  to  give  its  readers  an  account  of  what 
will,  doubtless,  yield  important  results  in  pic- 
torial photography. 

L.^NDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

On  page  227  of  this  issue  we  reprint  from 
“Landscape  Photography,”  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable monographs  of  “The  Practical  Photog- 
rapher” Series,  an  instructive  article  by  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  one  of  England’s  greatest  pic- 
torialists.  This  book  should  be  a much-con- 
sulted volume  in  the  library  of  every  photog- 
rapher. 
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MONSEN  OF  THE 
DESERT. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Crafts- 
vian  is  a most  entertaining  article  on 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians,  by- 
Mr.  Frederick  Monsen,  artist  and 
lecturer.  There  is  probably  no  living 
man  who  so  well  understands  the 
simple  and  primitive  people  of  the 
Arizona  plains  and  caiions  as  Mr. 
Monsen.  So  fully  is  he  in  sympathy 
with  these  people,  and  so  long  and 
intimately  has  he  been  associated  with 
them,  that  the  Craftsman  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  its  readers  has  most 
happily  given  him  the  title,  “ Monsen 
of  the  Desert.” 

Mr.  Monsen’s  Indian  talks  and 
Indian  pictures  are  delightful,  but  it 
is  in  his  experience  as  a portrayer  of 
Indian  life  by  means  of  the  camera 
that  the  photographer  is  most  inter- 
ested. In  telling  of  this  he  says  : 

“ Naturally,  in  those  days,  all  the  pictures 
I took  had  to  be  posed  and  focused,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  use  but  the  tripod 
camera,  the  slow  lens  and  the  heavy  glass 
plates.  True,  these  were  dry  plates,  so  I 
was  not  hampered  by  the  paraphernalia 
necessary  to  the  use  of  wet  plates,  but  as  it 
was,  the  scope  of  my  work  was  much 
limited,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excess- 
ive weight  of  the  instrument  and  plates, 
but  also,  and  more  particularly,  because 
with  this  process  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
posing  my  subjects  and  making  them 
keep  still  during  a time  exposure.  When 
films  were  invented,  I was,  I believe,  one 
of  the  first  to  use  them  in  a professional 
way,  and,  although  they  were  then  by  no 
means  so  reliable  as  they  are  now,  they 
proved  so  indispensable  to  the  kind  of 
work  I was  doing,  that  I persisted  in 
experimenting  with  them  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I failed  repeatedly  in  my  attempts 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way 
I gained  my  first  actual  experience  and  best 
practice  in  the  instantaneous  photographing 
of  Indians,  and  when  films  were  finally 
brought  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  that 
I could  feel  entirely  secure  in  taking  them 
out  on  long,  difficult  and  expensive 
journeys,  I began  to  get  results  such  as  I 
had  never  been  able  to  achieve  by  the  old 
method  of  using  plates.  A photographer 
who  uses  the  large  camera  and  plates  the 


full  size  of  the  finished  picture  can  seldom 
get  either  atmosphere,  perspective  or  the 
freedom  from  consciousness  that  is  so 
desirable  when  photographing  Indians, 
that  is,  if  one  wishes  for  genuine  individual- 
ity and  convincing  local  color  instead  of 
more  or  less  conventional  or  dramatic  pic- 
turesqueness. The  groups  form  themselves, 
melt  away  and  change  like  cloud-shapes, and 
the  best  and  most  characteristic  attitudes 
and  groupings  are  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  if  one  has  to  set  up  a tripod,  adjust 
the  camera,  focus  it,  put  in  the  plate,  go 
over  his  group  and  pose  each  one  until  the 
general  effect  is  just  what  he  wants,  and 
then  take  the  picture.  It  may  be  an  inter- 
esting and  well-composed  picture,  but  it  is 
the  photographer’s  idea  that  is  expressed 
in  it,  not  the  artist’s  nor  a phase  of  Indian 
life  and  character.  By  the  use  of  the  small 
cartridge  films  and  the  rapid  action  of  the 
hand  camera,  one  is  able  to  snap-shot  any 
number  of  charming,  unconscious  groups 
that  show  what  the  Indian  is  like  in  his 
daily  life  at  home.  * * * * * * 

“In  addition  to  this  convenience  for 
working,  which  puts  the  hand  camera 
almost  on  a level  of  a fountain  pen  carried 
for  hasty  notes,  there  are  two  otlier  reasons 
why  the  small  hand  camera  and  cartridge 
films  are  so  desirable  for  the  Desert  pho- 
tographer. The  first  is  purely  practical,  it 
reduces  the  weight  of  one’s  equipment  for 
a reasonably  long  journey  about  ninety  per 
cent.,  a matter  worth  considering  when 
one  travels  in  a rough  and  little  known 
country.  The  second  concerns  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  large,  finished  picture.  I 
have  found  that  a direct  print  made  from  a 
large  negative  taken  in  the  burning  sunlight 
of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  is  apt  to  be  so 
sharp  that  it  looks  flat  and  hard,  and  seems 
to  possess  but  little  atmosphere  or  artistic 
feeling.  By  enlarging  the  picture  from  a 
small  negative,  I not  only  obtain  a sense  of 
perspective  that  gives  some  idea  of  the  vast 
distances,  but  find  myself  able  to  produce 
a picture  that,  by  its  softness  of  outline 
and  the  effect  of  mellow,  diffused  light  and 
deep,  velvety  shadows,  conveys  the  feeling 
of  all  the  sunshine  and  color  that  go  to 
make  up  the  characteristic  atmosphere  of 
the  Desert.’’ 

If  it  isn’t  Eastman, 

It  isn’t  Kodak  film — 
Look  for  “Kodak”  on 
the  spool  end. 
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CONCENTRATION. 

The  essence  of  the  pleasure  in  Pock- 
et Kodak  picture  making  is  concentra- 
tion. You  have  so  little  to  look  after 
or  handle  that  both  mind  and  body- 
are  left  free  to  enjoy  the  hunt  for  pic- 
tures. The  entire  instrument  for  mak- 
ing the  pictures  and  the  film  to  take 
the  pictures  on  slip  readily  into  a 
top  coat  pocket.  Sufficient  film  for 
four  dozen  extra  negatives  may  be 
readily  stowed  in  another  pocket. 

To  load  or  unload  the  Kodak  you 
simply  remove  the  back  and  slip  in 
or  out  the  film  cartridge,  no  plate 
holders,  no  dark-room — convenient 
concentration. 

In  photographing  against  the  light, 
do  you  have  to  fuss  with  special  back- 
ings to  avoid  halation  ? No,  the  film 
is  non-halation.  Do  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  fleecy  clouds  in  your  land- 
scaj^e? — the  film  is  orthochromatic. 

When  you  are  through  picture  tak- 
ing and  are  ready  to  develop,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  open  a tiny  package 
and  dissolve  its  contents  in  a certain 
amount  of  water — again  concentra- 
tion— and  the  dark-room — here  in- 
deed is  concentration.  The  up-to-date 
dark-room  for  film  development  is  so 
concentrated  that  j'ou  cannot  get  into 
it — neither  need  nor  wish  to.  Day- 
light cannot  harm  you,  so  why  should 
space  be  provided  for  you. 

So  you  put  your  concentrated  film 
and  developer  into  your  concentrated 
dark-room,  and  concentrate  your 
mind  on  other  things.  The  Kodak 
Tank  Developer,  will  do  the  work 
better  than  you  can  for  the  necessary 
experience  has  been  included  in  the 
concentration.  In  printing  the  pic- 
ture, the  same  idea  prevails — papers 
ready  for  use,  solutions  in  concen- 
trated form  readily  prepared — and  in 
the  home  of  the  Kodak,  hundreds  of 
minds  are  concentrated  on  still  fur- 
ther simplifying  and  perfecting  pic- 
ture making  the  Kodak  way. 


ALWAYS  A CHANCE. 

There  is  always  a chance  to  secure 
just  a little — sometimes  a whole  lot — 
better  results  from  your  favorite  nega- 
tives. The  percentage  of  good  results 
increases  with  your  familiarity  with 
the  process. 

This  will  in  a measure  account  for 
the  immediate  popularity  of  Royal 
Velox. 

Entirely  different  results,  with  an 
old  familiar  process  ; the  soft  mellow 
tone  of  Royal  Velox  stock  blends  the 
contrasts  of  your  picture  in  a marvel- 
ous manner,  and  when  you  add  to 
this  the  richness  of  the  Sepia  tones 
when  re-developed  with  Velox  Re- 
Developer  you  have  a wonderfully 
pliable  medium  of  expression. 

Royal  Velox  being  supplied  in  both 
the  “Regular”  and  “Special” 
grades  does  not  limit  you  to  negatives 
of  any  particular  degree  of  contrast, 
and  the  texture  of  the  stock,  just 
slightly  rough,  serves  to  add  life  and 
brilliancy  to  the  picture  by  breaking 
up  the  surface  of  both  high  lights  and 
deepest  shadows. 

Try  Royal  Velox  on  a negative, 
that’s  just  a bit  too  contrasty  for  most 
printing  processes.  Try  Royal  Velox 
on  a landscape  negative  that  seems  to 
lack  atmosphere  and  distance.  Try 
Royal  Velox  with  Sepia  tones  where 
you  want  warmth.  In  every  instance 
the  result  will  be  pleasing  and  in  many 
far  beyond  your  expectations. 

Kodak  Dry 
Mounting  Tissue 
slicKs  only  when 
and  where  you 
want  it. 
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Time  and  Temperature 

20  minutes  65° 


20  minute 
Development 
at  a tempera- 
ture of  65°, 
brings  perfect 
results  with 
the 


KODAK 

Tank  Developer. 


The  Experience 
is  in  the  Tank. 
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ROYAL 

VE.LOX 

A new  paper  with  all  the  Velox  sim- 
plicity but  coated  on  a mellow  toned 
stock  that  adds  breadth  and  softness  to 
the  picture. 

When  sepia  toned,  with  Velox  Re= 
Developer,  Royal  Velox  has  the  delicacy 
and  charm  of  an  old  etching. 

At  alt  Kodak  Dealers. 


Nepera  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bausch  Lomb-Zeiss 


TESSAR 


Photographed  by  B.  L.  Montanye  with  TESSAR 

In  Every  Land 

under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  with  every  variety  of  subject  that 
the  photographer  encounters,  whether  he  be  photographing  for 
pleasure  or  for  j)rofit,  it  pays  to  have  your  camera  equipped  with 

TESSAR 

lenses.  You  will  be  sure  of  those  most  valued  pictures  that  are 
most  apt  to  be  failures  unless  the  lens  has  the  speed  and  fine 
optical  qualities  of  TESSAR.  Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you 
Kodaks,  Premos,  Centuries,  Hawkeyes,  Gradex,  and  other 
cameras  with  TESSAR  Lenses. 

Bausch  G*  Lomb  Optical  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston  Washinfrton  , Chicago  San  Francisco 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVFRTISERS 


PLEASE  MENTION  PHOTO-ERA 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

52  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK,  and  Heyworth  Building,  CHICAGO 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Telgmann  CS.  Torka,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BERLIN  PARIS  LONDON  ST.  PETERSBURG  VIENNA 


The  GOERZ  Catalogue 
for  1907 

This  splendid  General  Catalogue  with  its  magnificent  Prize  Cover,  a reproduction  in  two 
colors  and  gold,  from  Ed.  I.  Steichen’s  original  gum  print  winner  of  the  Goerz  Cata- 
logue Cover  Competitions,  ( 1905  ) will  be  sent  on  request  against  remittance  of  9 cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

0.  The  Catalogue  gives  full  particulars  on  all  Lenses,  Cameras,  Binoculars  and  other  goods 
manufactured  by  this  Company.  It  comprises  64  pages  of  text,  profusely  illustrated,  a collection 
of  valuable  lens  formulae  and  short  cuts,  one  beautiful  photogravure  (a  reproduction  of  one  of 
Radcliffe  Dugmore’s  celebrated  animal  pictures)  and  fifteen  fine  half-tone  reproductions 
“ hors  texte.” 

d.  In  answer  to  numerous  requests  from  artists  and  art  lovers,  the  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 
Co.  have  decided  to  publish  a limited  issue  of  250  reproductions  from  Mr.  Steichen’s  Prize-Win- 
ning Catalogue  Cover  Design.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a poster  and  are  reproduced  in  fac-simile 
as  to  size  and  color  directly  from  the  original.  They  are  all  printed  in  two  colors  and  gold,  on  ex- 
tra heavy  paper  and  are  ready  for  framing.  They  will  be  mailed  carefully  packed,  and  registered 
against  order  accompanied  by  remittance,  (check  on  N.  Y.  or  money  order.)  Price,  $1.50  net. 


J\l  S t 


Size  of  Poster,  13V2  x 19^  inches. 


SEND  FOR  A MANUAL, 
THE  KEY  TO  THIS 
BEAUTIFUL  PROCESS 


mt 

d ^cobiU 
Company 

•Binsbamton,  p. 


Premoette 

Can  be  spanned  with  the  hand. 

This  can  be  said  of  no  other  camera 
for  2^  X 3/4^  pictures  and  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  diminutive  size 
of  Premoette. 

By  far  the  smallest  and  lightest  cam- 
era ever  made  for  pictures  of  practical 
size. 

Is  loaded  in  daylight  with  the  Premo 
Film  Pack  as  quick  as  a wink — A 
door  is  opened,  the  pack  dropped  in 
place,  the  door  closed  and  all  is  ready. 

Has  automatic  shutter  with  three 
variations  of  speed  and  the  finest  single 
lens  obtainable. 

Mak  es  pictures  equal  to  those  pro- 
duced hy  most  cameras  of  larger  sizes. 

Weight  hut  11  ounces.  Costs  only 

Five  Dollars 

Catalogue  at  the  dealer’s,  or  mailed  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Co. 

66  South  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Meet  me  at  the  ColleKe  Inn,  under  The  Albany, 
New  York’s  Leading  Rathskeller,  a place 
to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  Music 


ROSS 

LENSES 

Anastigmatic 
Perfectly  Corrected 
Unequalled  Illumination 
Marvellous  Definition 
No  Zonal  Aberration 
Brilliant  Images 

HOMOCENTRIC 

Four  Series  : F 5.  6 ; F 6.  3 ; F 8 ; F 8 a. 
For  Hand  Camera  and  Instantaneous  Work, 
Portrait  Group,  Views  ; Copying  and  Process. 

Send  for  De$cripti've  Booklet 

ROSS-ZEISS  LENSES 
ROSS-GOERZ  LENSES 
ROSS  PORTRAIT  LENSES 

Ask  for  Lists.  American  Agents 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  9th  Street,  New  York 


Remodelled,  Handsomely  Furnished 
New  Throughout 

THE  ALBANY 

41st  Street  and  Broadway,  New 


ABSOLUTELY  FTREPKOOF 
In  the  heart  of  the  city 

500  ROOMS  300  BATHROOMS 

European  Plan  Cuisine  unexcelled 

Gentlemen's  Cafe,  Ladies'  Restaurant  and  Moorish  Rooms 
Popular  Prices  Plenty  of  life — but  home-like 

Single  Room  and  Suites  with  and  without  bath 
$1.00  PER  DAY  AND  UP 

Send  for  Booklet 

ROBERT  P.  MURPHY 


of  the  Royle  Router  Cutters  ? If  you  ai-e, 
you  will  heartily  endorse  all  that  is  said  in 
their  recommendation ; if  you  are  not,  just 
give  them  a trial,  and  you  will  immediately 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  these 
tools  to  be  unequalled. 

We  are  so  sure  about  this  because  these 
cutters  are  just  about  perfect  so  far  as  human 
ingenuity  and  the  present  develojnnent  of 
mechanical  science  can  attain  perfection. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it,  but  convince 
yourself  with  a trial  order.  And  at  the 
same  time  ask  for  information  about  the 
Royle  Routing  Machines. 

JOHN  ROYLE  SONS 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


ARE  YOU  A USER 


Pictures  Mounted 

with 

HIGGINS’ 

Photo - Mounter 

have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
best  results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods 
and  means  — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster  and  other 
mounting  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  the  best  mounting-paste 
— HIGGINS’  PHOXO-MOUNTER  (excellent  novel  brush 
with  each  jar).  At  Dealers  in  Photo-Supplies,  Artists’ 
Materials  and  Stationery.  3-oz.  jar.  prepaid  by  mail,  30  cents. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  9th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


headquarters 
GRAFLEX  CAMERA!)” 

NEW  and  SECONb  HAND 
■WILI-OUflHBlf  aJt  Brokjtway 


Get  a Cooke  Anas- 
TiGMAT  and  you’ll  get 
perfect  negatives  if  you 
handle  the  lens  aright. 

You’llsecure  exquisite 
definition  with  the  dia- 
phragm wide  open,  and 
your  pictures  will  have 
that  brilliance  which 
makes  your  friends  ask, 
“ What  Lens  ? " 

Buy  COOKE 

THE  STUDIO 
CAMERA 

EXCHANGE 

As  WG  arc  constantly  receiving  second-hand  cameras  and  lenses 
in  exchange  i ■"  i for  other 

goods,  you  We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange  I won  1 d do 
well  to  — — ■ * write  ns 

your  wants  in  that  line,  as  w’o  probably  can  supply  them,  and 
you  will  save  money.  Money  back  if  desircfl. 

Send  for  Barfiain  List  of  Lenses 
C.W.  SHEPARD.  Studio  Kldg.,  no  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  PHOTO-ERA 


DURING  the  month  of  APRIL 

Bromide  Enlargements  for  25  cents.  8x10  size  mounted  on  heavy  carbon-black  boards.  Six  enlargements  only  to 
any  one  customer.  Not  the  cheap  kind,  but  our  regular  quality  of  work  (for  which  we  charge  50  cents  ordinarily)  care- 
fully finished  and  mounted  on  good  board,  unless  ordered  not  mounted.  This  offer  holds  good  during  the  month  of 
APRIL  ONLY.  We  cannot  guarantee  the  date  of  finishing  on  this  offer,  but  about  two  weeks  will  cover  it.  Films 
should  be  sent  by  mail.  Glass  plates  by  EXPRESS  — prepaid. 

The  Amount  Must  Accompany  Each  Order 

Note  — These  Bromides  must  be  called  for  or  postage  sent  for  mailing,  as  we  do  not  deliver  this  special  work  free. 
Postage  extra  loc  for  one  to  three  enlargements.  Add  5c  each  for  others.  This  offer  holds  good  for  the  month  of 

APRIL  only. 


Read  our  little  Photo-Newspaper,  DOWN-TOWN  TOPICS  (free).  It  Stands  First. 


Established  21  years  in  this  business  as  dealers  in  Photographic  Supplies  exclusively. 


OBRIG  CAMERA  CO., 

A.  C.  Wilmerding  W.  E.  Wilmerding 


147  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Just  a few  yards  East  of  Broadway 
Telephone,  4704  Cortlandt 


Packard-Ideal  Shutters 


The  new  No.  6 Studio  Shutter  shown 
here  for  ' time”  or  “instantaneous” 
exposures  Is  VERY  FAST.  It  has  all 
mechanism  Inside,  a feature  appreci- 
ated by  all  users.  PACKARDS  are 
made  in  all  sizes  and  styles.  They 
work  smoothly,  easily,  quickly  and 
without  noise  or  vibration  in  opening. 
It  has  an  established  reputation,  yet 
is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.  Talk,  though,  is 
cheap;  it’s  results  that  count. 


TRY  IT,  THAT’S  THE  TEST  I Sold  by  ALL  DEALERS 

...  Write  for  descriptive  Booklet  and  Price-list  to  ... 


MICHIGAN  PHOTO  SHUTTER  CO.,  Sole  Makers 


ao6  B-  Water  Street.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Day’s  White  Photo  Paste 


Does  Not  Soil  or  Spoil. 

Cannot  injure  delicate  draw- 
ings or  photos.  Many  lead- 
ing artists  use  it  exclusively. 
It  is  pure  white  and  clean, 
— never  sours  or  molds. 
Put  up  in  pails,  jars  and 
tubes.  We  will  gladly  send 
any  artist 

A SAMPLE  FREE 

to  prove  its  quality.  Write 
postal  for  sample,  circular 
or  other  information  desired. 


DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY.  8b  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


rpHE  only  college  in  the  ■world  where  these  paying  professions  are  taught  Buc- 
J-  cesslully.  Terms  easy  and  living  inexpensive.  Endorsed  by  the  International 
Aflsociation  of  Photo-Engravers,  and  the  Photographers’  Association  of  Illinois. 

Graduates  placed  in  rood  positions.  Write  for  catalogue  and  SPECIFY  THE 
COURSE  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED.  Address 

Illinois  College  of  Photography  or 
Bissell College  of  Photo-Engraving 

910  Wabash  Ave.,  Effingham,  111. 

1.  H.  BISSELL,  PrCB. 


for  retouching  muY 
DIXON’S  GRAPHITE  PENCILS 

Mention  this  Paper  and  Send  16c.,  Stamps,  for  Samples 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO..  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


A GOOD  INCOME  ASSVDED 

Learn  Photography  in  New  York 

E ’ LL  pul  you  in  a few  months  where  the 
^ average  photographer  gets  after  ten  years* 
work.  We  ’ll  fit  you  for  a good  position  and  help 
you  get  it.  or  to  open  a business  where  you  can 
make  $30-$50  weekly.  Others  are  doing  it, 
why  not  you?  Our  equipment  includes  every- 
thing new  in  photography.  Learning  in  New 
York  will  give  you  Metropolitan  ideas  and  in- 
sure future  prestige.  Prices  reasonable,  and 
board  and  room  $5  per  week.  We  want  every 
reader  of  this  magazine  to  have  free  illustrated 
prospectus ; so  write  us  at  once,  and  we  will  in- 
clude free  remarkable  formula  for  beautifully 
soft  prints  from  very  contrasty  negatives.  We 
also  teach  by  mail.  Address 
MILTON  WAIDE,  Metropolitan  School  of  Photography, 
Room  12,  No.  32  Union  Square,  New  York 


WANTED 

All  photographers  interested  in  up-to-date  methods  for  increasing 
business,  to  send  for  my  circular  of  specimen  advertisements  and  learn 
of  my  advertising  service. 

M.  F.  SWIFT,  Photographers’  Advertising  Specialist 
9 1-2  Richard  Street.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


THE  FRANKLIN  ENLARGING  OUTFITS 


Are  especially  designed  tor  rapid  and  convenient  work.  Tliey  are  made  for  4x5, 
5 X 7,  6 1-2  X 8 1-2  and  8 X 10  negatives  and  sell  from  $24.00  upwards.  They  are 
arranged  to  use  Electric,  Acetylene,  Welsbach  and  the  Bright  White  Light  and 
are  in  use  by  tlie  United  States  Government, leading  Colleges  and  the  largest  News- 
paper plants  in  the  country.  Send  for  list,  also  circulars  of  Bhotoscript  for  titling 
negatives  and  our  Great  Bargain  List. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  & EARLE,  Dept.K,  918  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


IN  correSponotng  with 


ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


P H O X O - E R A 


Firm  Film  and 
Best  Hot  Weather  Quality 

IN  EVERY 

HAMMER  PLATE 


Emulsion  is  clean,  dries  quickly,  with  firm,  even  sur- 
face. Negatives  are  crisp,  brilliant,  full  of  detail,  and 
possess  the  printing  quality  that  holds  up  through 
toning  and  fixing.  Under  artificial  light  (flash  or 
electric)  Hammer  Plates  far  excel  any  plate  in  the 
market  in  Rapidity  and  Chemical  Effect.  Send  for 
Hammer’s  Little  Book  on  Negative  Making  — it's  free 
on  request;  then 

ORDER  HAMMER  PLATES 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  recent  emulsions  prompt- 
ly, we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  one  who  can. 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS  MISSOURI 


IMENNEN'Si 

BORATED  TALCUM 

[TOILET  POWDER 

and  insist  that  your  barber  use 
it  also.  It  is  Antiseptic,  and 
will  prevent  any  of  the  skin  dis- 
eases often  contracted.  A posi- 
. tive  relief  for  Chapped  Hands, 
Thafing:,  and  all  afflictions  of 
the  skin.  Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration . 
Get  Mennen’s  — the  original.  Sold  every- 
where,or  mailed,  for  25  cents.  Sample  free- 
Try  ilennen's  TToW  (Borated)  Talcum. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LeP AGE’S  GLUES  & PASTE 


FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Put  up  in  jars  and  in  tubes 
— ^Dries  very  quickly  — 
Never  discolors  the  print  — 
Corners  will  not  curl  — Put 
up  in  bulk  for  large  users. 


IF  YOUR  STOCK  HOUSE  DOES  NOT 

CARRY  LePAGE’S,  write  us  and 

WE  WILL  SEE  THAT  YOU  ARE  SUPPLIED 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


For  Photo-Engravers 

LePage’s  is  recognized  everywhere 
as  the  only  glue  to  he  used  in 
Process- Work. 

Sample  of  Photo-Paste  mailed  for 
I o cents. 


RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO. 

201  Essex  Ave.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


IN  CORRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  PIIOT(;-ERA 


“Do  Men  Gather  Grapes  of  Thorns,  or  Figs  of  Thistles?  ” 


“To  achieve  surpassiiis  quality  in  the  print  it  is  imper- 
ative that  there  be  surpassing  quality  in  the  negative” 

CRAMER  PLATES  surpass  all  others  in  their  negative-making 
qualities.  Their  manipulation  is  easy,  speed  satisfactory,  results  certain, 
quality  uniform,  price  low,  independence  unquestioned. 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  New  York  Chicago 


SEMON  BACHE  & CO. 

West  & Hubert  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

AS  S 

For  Photographic  and  Kindred  Purposes 
Dry-Plate  Glass 
Lantern-Slide  and  Cover  Glass 
Fine  Ground-Glass 

Colored  Glass  — Flat  or  Bent — Forall  Purposes 

Stereopticon-Lenses 

Mirrors  — All  Thicknesses  and  Qualities 

High-Grade  Picture-Glass,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  are  trying  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  our 
business,  which  includes  every  variety  of  glass  up  to  the 
point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a commercial  and  becomes  a 
scientific  and  technical  proposition. 

Correspondence  invited 


NOVELTIES  for  AMATEURS 

Also  agency  for  papers  of  the  Velox  style  wanted  by  one  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  photo-specialties  in  Germany. 

D.  N.  566,  care  RUDOLF  MOSSE, 

Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany 


PIhoTo'LiBi^aRY'-Pa-Te-Pow^ 


SPRINKLE- INTOTni  n-WATE^ 

' AND-IT-INSTANTLY-TURNS-INTO 
MIX-IT-AS-YOU-NECO-IT-  A-B£AUTtFUL 
A-lO«  PACKACC-HAKCS'A-OUART> 


SeriesA 


for 


Portrait 


Thi.s  lens  is  the 

general  use.  Its  speed  (f-5)  is  ample  for  all  regular 


photographers  standby 

use.  ■ - - 

work  and  the  focal  lengths  make  them  usable  in  studios  from 
12  to  20  feet  long  for  standing  cabinets.  While  the  Series  A 
is  strictly  a portrait  lens  with  the  desirable  portrait  qualities 
most  prominently  developed,  it  gives  surprisingly  good  results 
for  groups  as  well. 

The  price  $15.00  to  $50.00  especially  recommends  it  where 
a lens  for  general  use  at  a very  moderate  figure  is  required. 

Catalog  free. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co., 

290  Central  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN  CORRESPONDING 


WITH  ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


PHOTO-ERA 


WE  MAKE  A SPECIAETY  OF 

High-grade  Photographic  Outiits 


AND  CARRY  IN  STOCK  A FUEI,  ITNE  OF 

Kodaks,  Graflex,  Premo  and  Century 
Cameras,  fitted  for  Special  Work 

AVE  FURNISH  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDPAl 

Cirkut  Cameras  for  Panorama  Work 
also  Laboratory  and  Microscopic  Outfits 

Catalogs  free  for  the  ashing 


ROBEY-FRENCH  CO. 

34  Bromfield  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

If  you  use  developing-paper  you  need  DEVELINE,  the  latest  discovery, 
the  developer  that  is  chemically  correct.  Works  slow  like  a toning-bath. 
Develops  a number  of  prints  at  once.  No  hurry-up  guess  work.  A de- 
liberate, thorough,  controllable  chemical  action.  Gives  a brilliant  tone 
and  saves  a majority  of  the  over  and  undertimed  prints  which  you  have 
been  throwing  away.  My  FREE  booklet,  “THE  DEVELINE  WAY," 
will  interest  you.  Just  write  and  ask  for  it.  I will  also  show  you  how  to 
make  some  money  out  of  DEVELINE.  Address  WELLS’  STUDIO, 
Syndicate  Building,  6th  Street,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


RALPH  J.GOLSEN  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Photographic  Material,  Apparatus 
AND  Lenses  of  Evert  Description 
Monster  Barg:ain  List  No.  24  ready  April  10 
Send  for  estimate  before  buying 
Complete  Outfits  a Specialty 
58  and  60  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


The  Wynne  “Infallible”  Exposure  Meter 

THE  CHOICE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.50  {Specify  whether  you  want  F System  or  U.S.) 

We  promise  to  cheerfully  refund 
your  money  if,  after  a fortnight’s 
trial,  the  meter  is  not  worth  more 
to  you  than  you  paid  for  it. 

N.  B. — Thousavds  htn'P.heeu  sold 
nndp.r  the  above  promise  and  not 
one  has  been  returned,  ! 


FOR.  F SYSTEM 
Nickel  ....  $2.50 

Silver  ....  5.00 

FOR  UNIFORM  SYSTEM 
Nickel  ....  $2.50 

Silver  ....  5.00 

The  “Infallible"  Shutter  Speed  Tester  . $1.50  The  "Infallible"  Print  Meter  , . . $2.50 

Send  for  our  illustrated  circular  and  other  interesting  printed  matter 

THE  WYNNE  INFALUBLE  METER  CO.,  81  Kcap  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


IN  COIRESPONDING  WITH  ADVERTISERS  PLEASE  MENTION  PHOTO  - ERA 


The  Tr\itK  Abo\it 
Hecrcourt  Platirv\j[m.  Peeper 

To  the  Photographic  Trade: 

We  have  had  two  striking  experiences,  which  we  think  are  of  suf- 
ficient general  interest  for  a statement  to  you. 

T'HE  FIRST  is  your  extraordinary  welcome  extended  to  us  in 
putting  our  new  Haiicourt  Platinum  Paper  upon  the  market.  We 
liave  been  doing  business  as  publishers  of  the  Copley  Prints  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  showing  appreciation 
of  the  square  deal  and  fair  play  unfailingly  shown  by  us  both  to  people 
from  whom  we  buy  and  people  to  whom  we  sell.  The  friendliness 
of  these  relations  is  worth  more  than  money,  and  is  what  money  cannot 
buy ; it  gives  what  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  described 
as  one  of  the  solid  satisfactions  of  life.  To  receive  a thousand  welcomes 
from  the  photographic  fraternity  in  a field  of  endeavor  new  to  us  gives 
us  very  great  pleasure,  and  we  thank  you  cordially. 

THE  SECOND  experience  is  exactly  the  reverse.  One  other 
manufacturer  of  platinum  paper  has  chosen  to  make  a public  statement 
which  refiects  upon  the  genuineness  of  our  new  paper  as  platinum  paper. 
Another  manufacturer  has  tried  to  buy  several  of  our  employees  away 
from  us,  and  to  get  at  our  private  matters  by  underhanded  trickery.  In 
response  to  this  treatment,  we  say  to  you:  (1)  The  basis  upon  which 

the  public  statement  above  referred  to  was  made  is  absurd.  Our  paper 
is  not  proof  against  a cannon-ball,  nor  against  any  other  ridiculous  test. 
But  we  absolutely  Guarantee  the  Permanence  of  Our  Harcourt 
P"  VTINUM  Papers,  both  Sepia  and  Black-and- White.  We  say  to  you 
also:  (2)  We  have  had  Professor  Henry  Fay,  of  the  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology,  analyze  a piece  of  platinum  paper  made  by 
each  of  the  manufacturers  referred  to,  bought  in  the  open  market,  and 
at  the  same  time  a piece  of  our  Harcourt  Platinum  Paper,  taken  from 
the  regular  coating.  The  three  papers  were  marked  simply  A,  B,  and 
C,  with  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  to  the  analyst  which  was  whose. 
The  test,  by  this  leading  expert  at  this  leading  Institute,  was  absolutely 
unbiased,  absolutely  expert,  and  absolutely  truthful.  The  result  shows 
one  of  the  papers  and  ours  to  have  approximately  the  same  amount  of 

• platinum,  while  the  other  shows  only  a little  more  than 
HALF  AS  MUCH  PLATINUM  AS  IN  OUR 
HARCOURT  PAPER. 

Tliis  new  experience  of  hostile  and  unfair  methods 
shows  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  friendly  treatment  from 
pliotographers,  whose  regard  it  will  be  our  aim  always  to  deserve. 


CUR.TIS  CaMER-ON:  BOSTON 


IN  CORRFSPONDTNr. 


WITH  ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 


MENTION 


PHOTO-ERA 


15  CENTS 


PHOTO 


7SB&' 


BOSTON 


Every  case  of  Seed 
plates  is  as  good  as 
every  other  case.  No 
waiting  for  special  emul- 
sions from  the  factory — 
that’s  where  you  are 
money  ahead. 


IN  COftaSSPOMDtNO  WITH  ADVEKTISBftS  PLEASE  KCNTtON  THE  PHOTO-CKA 


N(yiv  Ready : 

Angelo 

Black  and  White 

Platinum 

ANOTHER  ANGELO  SUCCESS. 

Grades:  Smooth  and  Rough. 

Jos.  Di  Nunzio  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

All  Dealers.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  HEAVY 


.ARISTO; 


ARiSm 


s^RBON 


ESPECIALLY 

roR  SepiaTone's 


EMULSION  CONTAINS  ALL 
NECESSARY  TONING  CHEMICALS 


MANUfACTURED  BY 


Jamestown  N Y U -5  A 


PRICE-LIST  ON  APPLICATION 
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GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 
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